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PREFACE 


The  ftTithor  has  endesvored  to  limit  the  contentB  of 
this  text-book  of  Commercial  Geographj  to  those  dominat- 
ing features  of  commerce  and  industry  that  should  be 
moat  strongly  impressed  upon  the  student.  The  facte  of 
commerce  are  treated  as  the  effect  of  conditions  that  de- 
termine the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  trade.  The  effort 
'  is  made  throughout  the  book  to  connect  cause  and  effect ; 
to  trace  the  great  and  small  streams  of  commerce,  and  also 
to  show  the  causes  that  give  them  direction  and  volume. 
Geographic  and  many  other  controlling  influences,  such  as 
inventions,  governmental  aids  or  impediments,  and  the  im- 
provement of  products,  industrial  processes,  and  mesne  of 
transportation,  are  therefore  made  prominent. 

As  a  large  number  of  articles  entering  into  commerce 
may  more  pfoperly  be  treated  in  a  handbook  than  a  text- 
book of  Commercial  Geography,  such,  for  example,  as  most 
of  the  two  hundred  by-products  of  petroleum,  they  are  not 
even  mentioned  in  this  volume.  The  commodities  enter- 
ing most  extensively  into  trade  are  sufficiently  numerous, 
and  attention  has  been  confined  to  these  commoditiee  be- 
cause they  have  a  greater  educational  value  in  any  attempt 
to  elucidate  for  the  classroom  the  nature  of  commerce  and 
its  underlying  principles. 

Each  product  is  treated  in  the  chapter  relating  to  the 
commerce  of  that  country  in  which  the  production  or 
manufacture  of  the  commodity  is  epecially  prominent. 
This  plan  is  regarded  as  preferable  to  grouping  products 
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under  the  heads  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  com- 
modities, which  would  involve  some  weeka  of  rather  tedious 
labor,  of  an  encyclopiedic  nature,  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent. Cotton  and  its  natural  dietribution,  for  example, 
gain  vital  interest  if  treated  in  the  United  States,  where 
cotton  is  most  important,  along  with  the  facts  relating  to 
its  manufacture  and  the  general  trade  in  it ;  while  in  Eng- 
land, Egypt,  India,  and  Russian  Central  Asia  cotton  is 
treated  only  in  its  local  application.  A  full  index  to  all 
the  information  in  the  volume  will  be  found  useful  for 


Comparatively  few  statistics  are  included  in  the  text. 
The  statistical  tables,  at  the  end  of  most  of  the  chapters, 
relate  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  chapter  to  which  they 
are  appended ;  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  found  full  of 
information,  which,  in  small  space,  will  helpfully  supple- 
ment the  text.  No  statistics  have  been  used  that  are  not 
believed  to  represent  normal  conditions;  for  this  reason 
older  data,  in  some  instances,  have  been  regarded  as  prefer- 
able to  the  latest  information.  No  figures  relating  to  some 
countries  have  been  used ;  in  Cuba,  for  example,  atatiatical 
data  relating  either  to  the  present  time  or  the  period  be- 
fore the  insurrection  of  1896  fail  to  represent  normal  con- 
ditions of  trade. 

The  maps  have  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  illuminat- 
ing the  text,  and  conveying  much  information  that  could 
not  otherwise  be  so  graphically  imparted.  Most  of  them 
are  compilations  from  a  considerable  number  of  official  and 
other  authoritative  map  sources,  each  contributing  more  or 
lees  data  required  for  the  purpose  of  the  book.  On  a  few 
maps,  reproduced  from  foreign  sources,  the  origin  of  each 
map  is  indicated  on  the  margin.  The  maps  of  Latin 
America  were  collated  with  very  little  cartographic  mate- 
rial, mainly  from  data  derived  from  official  sources  and  the 
consular  reports  of  the  United  States.  The  author  is  spe- 
cially indebted  to  maps  in  the  Geographisches  Handbuch 
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za  Andrees  Hsndatlas,  Leipzig,  the  Atlas  Ggn^ral  of  Vidsl- 
Lablsche,  Paris,  the  Atlas  tur  KandelBBchulett  bj  Dr.  K. 
Peacker,  Vienna,  Lehniann  and  Fetzold's  Atlas,  Leipzig, 
the  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine  and  other  pablications 
for  mnch  data  included  in  the  maps  of  foreign  countries ; 
also,  to  the  Department  of  AgriouUnre  for  the  use  of  valu- 
able illustrative  materiaL 

The  mannscript  and  proofs  of  the  book  hare  been  criti- 
cally read  by  practical  and  experienced  teachers,  and  their 
suggestions  in  regard  to  logical  arrangement  and  methods 
of  presenting  the  subject  hare  greatly  enhanced  the  peda- 
gogical value  of  the  volume  for  practical  aae  in  the  class- 
room. 

Miss  Kedvige  de  Hntorowicz  has  prepared  the  index ; 
she  has  also  shared  with  the  author  from  the  first  the 
large  labor  of  collecting  and  collating  the  data  obtained 
for  the  book  from  many  countries  and  in  several  languages ; 
he  desires  to  express  his  appreciation  of  her  aBsistance. 

The  authorities  constantly  consulted  during  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  book  include  the  consular  reports,  statistical 
publications,  maps,  and  other  data  published  by  the  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  of  the  United  States  Government; 
Bimilac  official  publications  of  other  leading  commercial 
nations;  the  periodicals  of  many  of  the  geographical  so- 
cieties, and  particularly  those  of  the  American  Geograph- 
ical Society,  the  Xational  Geographic  Society,  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  the  Scottish  Geographical  Society, 
the  Imperial  Buasian  Geographical  Society,  and  the  Societies 
of  Commercial  Geography  in  France ;  Petermanns  Mit- 
teilungen ;  Annalea  de  Geographic ;  and  Le  Mouvcment 
G4ographique.  Among  other  works  that  were  consulted 
or  read  were ;  Appletons'  Universal  Cyclopiedia ;  the  Ency- 
clopEedia  Britannica ;  Reelus'  The  Earth  and  Its  Inhabitants ; 
the  Statesman's  Year  Book ;  the  Almanach  de  Gotha ; 
Hnbner's  Geographisch-Statistische  Tabellen;  Sievers'  All- 
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gemeine  Landeskande ;  the  Stieler  and  Andree  atlases 
Depew'a  One  Hundred  Years  of  American  Commerce 
Beports  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  York  City 
Cunningham'B  Growth  of  English  Indastry  and  Commerce 
in  Modem  Times ;  The  International  Geography ;  Eeltie's 
Applied  Geography ;  Mills'  Elementary  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy and  Atlas  of  Commercial  Geography;  Chisholm's 
Handbook  of  Commercial  Geography ;  Herbertsou's  Com- 
mercial Geography  of  the  British  Isles ;  Lyde's  Commercial 
Geography  of  the  British  Empire ;  articles  in  the  Forum 
and  North  American  BeTiew ;  Hann's  Slimatologie;  Dom's 
Die  Seeh&f en  des  Weltverkehrs ;  Kerp's  Methodisches  Lehr- 
buch ;  Geistbeck's  Der  Weltverkehr ;  Hahn's  Die  Hans- 
tiere;  Wohltmann's  Handbnch  der  tropischen  Agriknltur; 
Schanfuaa'  Die  hauptaachlichsten  Erzengnisse  der  Erde  and 
ihrer  Bewohner ;  Fitzner's  Dentschea  Kolonialhandbuch ; 
Schmitz's  Die  Handelswege  und  Verkehrsmittel  der  Gegen- 
wart ;  Supan'a  Grundzuge  der  phyaischen  Erdknnde ;  Lud- 
decke's  Deutscher  Schulatlas ;  Dnffart'a  G6ographie  Com- 
merciale;  Deville's  Manael  de  Geographic  Commerciale; 
and  Bourgoin  and  Foucart's  GSographie. 

Oybus  0.  Adams. 

Mas,  ISOl. 
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THB   BASES   OF   OOMMEBOIAL   GBOOBAPHT 

Han  works  to  snpply  humaa  needs.  In  his  lowest  state 
of  culture  man  has  very  few  needs,  and  supplies  them  all 
from  the  region  where  he  lives.  The  dwarfs  of  Africa,  for 
example,  fashion  their  rnde  lances  and  bows  and  arrows 
with  which  they  hunt,  build  only  the  simplest  huts  of 
boughs  and  grass  to  protect  them  from  the  rain,  and  wear 
no  clothing,  or  at  most  merely  the  skin  of  an  animal  or  s 
bit  of  grass  cloth.  But  as  man  advances  in  civilization  he 
requires  a  greater  variety  of  food,  better  shelter,  and  com- 
fortable clothing ;  and  in  his  highest  state  of  culture  his 
wants  are  very  numerous,  and  he  draws  not  only  upon 
his  immediate  surroundings,  bat  upon  the  whole  world  to 
supply  them. 

The  materials  lued  by  man  are  obtained  either  dii-eotty  or 
indirectly  from  the  soil  or  from  rook  and  mineral  substances. 
The  larger  part  of  them  are  derived  directly  from  the  soil, 
such  as  cereals  and  other  vegetable  food;  trees,  bamboo, 
and  those  vegetable  products  which  supply  the  principal 
material  in  house  building;  also  cotton  and  other  fibers 
from  which  cloth  is  made.  Many  necessaries  also  are  sup- 
plied by  land  and  sea  animals  whose  flesh,  fat,  skins,  bones, 
wool,  and  hair  are  utilized  by  man.  All  these  animal 
commodities  are  derived  indirectly  from  the  soil,  for  the 
reason  that  the  food  of  all  animals  is  vegetation  or  other 
1  1 
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animals  that  eat  plants.  Another  large  source  of  necessary 
commoditieB  is  rock  and  mineral  aubatancea,  snch  aa  coal, 
iron,  and  the  precious  metals,  that  are  dug  from  the  earth. 

Hatnral  riches  are  very  anerenly  distributed.  Civilized 
man  mnat  go  far  for  many  of  the  thinga  he  needs.  There 
could  be  no  vegetable  life  without  the  heat  and  light 
that  come  from  the  sun.  As  heat  and  sanshine  are  un- 
equally distributed  over  the  earth,  they  produce  differences 
of  climate  and  consequently  many  varieties  of  vegeta- 
tion, aa,  for  example,  the  wheat  of  the  temperate  zones  and 
the  cotton  and  rubber  plants  of  warmer  regions.  Some 
regions  also  are  far  poorer  in  useful  rocks  and  minerals 
than  others.  Thus  Holland  has  no  building  stone,  Switzer- 
land no  coal,  and  the  United  States  much  less  sulphur  than 
it  needs.  Each  country,  therefore,  must  sell  commodities 
in  which  it  ia  rich  and  buy  commodities  in  which  it  is  poor, 

Commeroe  is  the  aohaage  of  oommoditieB.  The  causes 
that  give  rise  to  commerce  are  (1)  the  diflerencea  in  the 
productions  of  various  parts  of  the  world,  making  exchanges 
necessary,  and  (3)  the  division  of  labor  among  men.  Thus 
Argentina,  poor  in  iron  and  coal  but  rich  in  wheat  and 
cattle, -Bella  grain,  meat,  and  hides  in  other  countries,  and 
buys  their  iron  manufactures  and  coal.  If  everybody 
should  produce  food,  and  make  coats  and  boots,  there 
could  be  no  commerce  in  these  commodities,  because  each 
would  supply  his  own  need ;  but  when  one  man  produces 
only  food,  another  coats,  and  another  boots,  the  necessity 
for  trade  arises.  So  the  difterence  in  the  commodities  pro- 
duced by  different  regions,  and  the  division  of  labor  have 
compelled  man,  in  every  stage  of  culture,  to  engage  in 
trade.  The  Congo  fisherman  exchanges  his  dried  fish  and 
the  African  dwarf  his  freah  meat  for  vegetable  food  sup- 
plied by  the  surrounding  tribes.  But  it  is  only  highly  civ- 
ilized nations  that  develop  world-wide  commerce. 

Commercial  geography  desoribea  the  world  in  ita  rela- 
tioni  toyman  aa  a  prodocer  and  as  a  trader.     It  tells  of 
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the  geographic  and  other  conditiotiB  that  help  or  hinder 
man  in  his  efforts  to  prodnce  commodities  or  to  buy  and 
sell  them.  Thus  the  slope  of  the  land  determines  the  di- 
rection of  the  rivers,  and  whether  they  may  be  utilized  to 
carry  commodities  to  market.  Mountain  ranges  hinder 
commerce  bo  far  as  they  tend  to  keep  peoples  apart  and  in- 
crease the  cost  of  transportation.  Valleys  and  plains  are 
the  great  sources  of  food  for  man  and  his  domestic  animals. 
Mountain  regions  are  the  largest  sources  of  the  metals  and 
minerals  he  uses.  The  luxuriance  and  variety  of  vegetation 
decrease  from  the  equator  toward  the  poles,  and  from  sea 
level  toward  high  altitudes.  The  ocean  supplies  fish  and' 
salt,  and  is  the  cheapest  highway  of  commerce.  All  these 
natural  conditions  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  needs  of 
the  merchant.  He  wishes  to  know  where  he  may  procure 
his  commodities  in  large  and  regular  supply  at  reasonable 
prices  and  at  low  cost  of  transportation.  Commercial 
geography  therefore  treats  of  the  many  influences  operating 
all  over  the  world  which  promote  or  retard  the  production, 
transportation,  or  exchange  of  the  commodities,  natural  or 
manufactured,  which  man  consumes  or  utilizes.  The  facts 
of  commercial  geography  prove  that  the  world  has  be- 
come a  vast  trading  community  through  the  discovery  and 
perfecting  of  rapid  and  cheap  communications ;  that  the 
invention  of  machinery  and  other  appliances  has  multiplied 
many  fold  the  capacity  for  production,  so  that  the  United 
States,  with  one  fifth  the  population  of  China,  has  a  greater 
productive  capacity  than  that  country;  and  that  the  divi- 
sion of  labor  makes  experts  in  all  lines  of  production,  thus 
improving  the  quality,  increasing  the  quantity ,.and  thereby 
decreasing  the  cost  of  commodities. 
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CHAPTER   II 

natural  conditions  atfectzno  commsbob 

Climate 

Climate  is  the  largest  inflnenoe  in  determiimig  where 
^^T^^Tna^■  and  plants  may  thriTe.  The  yolnme  of  trade  and 
the  directioQS  it  takes  are  greatly  influenced  by  climate. 
jLarge  commercial  relations  can  exist  only  between  large 
/popnlationa,  and  these  are  found  in  those  temperate  or 
'tropical  regions  that  are  best  adapted  to  support  human 
life.  Man  can  not  thrive  in  the  rarefied  air  of  high  moun-j 
tain  regions,  in  the  severe  cold  and  long  darkness  of  the 
polar  zones,  or  in  the  parched  desert ;  consequently  such 
regions  have  small  population  and  little  commerce.  Men 
from  more  favored  lands  are  tempted  to  go  to  them  only  to 
secure  some  great  natural  resource,  such  as  the  right  whale 
of  the  Arctic,  the  gold  of  the  upper  Yukon,  or  the  nitrates 
in  the  desert  of  northern  Chile. 

Climate  inflnenoeB  agricoltuie  more  than  Mils  do,  Similar^ 
climates  have  similar  vegetation  the  world  over,  but  therej 
is  a  wide  difEerence  between  the  products  of  similar  soils  inj 
one  climate  and  in  another.  The  larger  part  of  the  Sahara 
and  nearly  all  of  the  Gobi  plateau  in  Asia  need  only  greater 
i^fall  to  fit  them  to  support  abundant  life.  North  Can- 
ada, the  polar  lands,  and  Tibet,  the  loftiest  tableland  in  the 
world,  need  only  higher  temperature  to  make  them  teem 
with  vegetation  On  the  other  hand,  high  temperature, 
and  excessive  rainfall  combine  to  produce  too  Inxurions 
vegetation  in  the  forested  Amazon  basin  and  in  the  forest  i 
4 
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belt  of  equatorial '  Africa,  rendering  them  comparatiTely 
unfit  for  agriculture ;  while  the  hot  and  steaming  atmos/ 
phere  promotes  fevers  that  render  such  regions  almost  un-J 
inhabitable.  Malaria  is  usually  developed  in  hot,  marshy  dis-^ 
tricts.  No  large  industries,  except  mining,  no  commerce, 
except  in  mineral  products,  can  thrive  where  climate  does 
not  permit  large  agriculture  or  animal  raising.  The  greater 
part  of  Australia  would  never  have  any  importance  in  the 
world's  trade  if  it  were  not  for  irrigation  and  the  gold  and 
other  metals  and  minerals  found  in  its  rocks. 

Temperatuie  is  one  of  the  two  most  impntaiLt  olimatio 
element!.  Temperature  depends  chiefiy  {lJ~upon  distance 
from  th&equator — in  other  words,  geographical  latitude — 
and  (2)^pon  elevation  above  sea  level.  The  effect  of  lati- 
tude upon  temperature  and  consequently  upon  life  will  first 
be  considered. 

Typical  tropical  r^ons  have  the  groateit  luxuriance  oB 
plant  and  animal  life.  This  is  due  to  the  excessive  heaq 
and  moisture  of  these  regions.  Trees  and  many  lesser 
plants  are  giants  in  stature.  The  largest  of  wild  beasts  roam 
through  the  forests  or  jungles.  Staple  foods,  ^ach  as  the 
banana  and  cocoanut,  grow  wild,  and  little  shelter  or  cloth- 
ing is  required ;  man's  wants  are  few ;  hia  mind  and  body 
are  not  stimulated  by  the  need  of  a  struggle  for  existence, 
and  he  has  little  ambition  or  energy.  Many  tropical  coun- 
tries, therefore,  could  have  little  part  in  commerce  if  they 
did  not  produce  fruits,  food  stuffs,  and  raw  materials  for 
raanufactnres  that  are  largely  demanded  in  other  lands.  , 

The  polar  regions  are  poor  in -plant  and  animal  .life. 
They  present  the  other  extreme  of  ehmate.  The  Antarctic 
is  not  tenanted  by  man.  The  arctic  Eskimos  require 
abundant  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  bat  the  materials  for^ 
providing  them  are  scanty.  Most  of  the  land  is  buried  un-' 
der  snow  and  ice,  and  for  half  the  year  the  gloomy  land- 
scape is  not  cheered  by  a  ray  of  sunlight.  The  natives  are 
clad  in  skins  of  animals  which  they  kill  for  food  with 
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weapons  fashioned  from  booee  and  walms  ivory.  Their 
hats  are  made  of  Bnow,  ice,  stoneB,  and  skins.  The  struggle 
for  a  bare  existence  is  intense,  and  man  is  content  if  the 
severest  exertion  will  provide  him  with  snfBcient  food  and 
warmth.  His  grim  environment  schools  him  in  hardihood, 
patience,  and  stolid  endurance;  but  only  in  aouth .Green- 
land does  he  gain  a  little  store  of  oil  and  eider  down  to  ex- 
change for  foreign  commodities. 
''^The  temperate  nmea  affi>rd  flte  pdden  mean  of  olimate. 
l^They  lie  between  the  climatic  extremes.  Man  thrives 
best  in  the  temperate  zones  because  genial  conditions  of 
life  abound  there,  imparting  physical  energy  and  vigor  of 
.  mind.  -Jpard  work  with  hand  and  brain  brings  out  the  best 
that  is  in  the  human  race  and  lifts  it  to  the  highest  plane 
of  development.  Industry  and  invention  multiply  the 
comforts  of  life,  so  that  man  produces  a  far  greater  variety 
of  desirable  things,  and  buys  aud  sells  many  more  kinds  of 
commodities  than  the  people  of  the  other  zones.  Thus  it 
happens  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  world's  commerce 
is  between  the  busy  farmers, 
manufacturers,  and  other  la- 
borers who  inhabit  the  coasts 
and  fertile  plains  and  valleys 
of  the  temperate  regions. 

Temperature  decreaaei  ver- 
tioally  1°  Fahr,  fin-  every  300 
feet  of  elention  above  the  aea 
(Fig.  3),  Temperate  or  frigid. 
climates  are  therefore  found  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  trop- 
ical zone.  In  Ecuador  the  low- 
lands yield  rubber  and  other 
tropical  products,  the  Andean 
uplands  produce  wheat,  and  the  summits  above  them  are 
capped  with  snow.  The  equator  crosses  both  the  Congo 
and  Amazon  basma,  but  most  of  the  Congo  system  is  much 
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higher  shove  the  sea.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  Congo 
haB  a  larger  popolatiou  and  a  more  rapid  development  of 
commerce. 

Rftinfaii  is  the  second  most  important  diBLatio  elratmt.i 
The.sea  ia  bj  far  the  largest  source  of  rain.  The  amounti 
of  rain  on  the  land  (Fig.  3)  varies  with  the  distance  from ) 
the  sea,  so  that  the  rainfall  of  the  far  inner  parts  of  tb^ 
continents  [s  much  less  than  near  most  coastg.  It  also  va.< 
ries  with  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds ;  so  that, 
for  example,  the  Sahara  and  southwest  Africa  are  deser^ 
because  the  prevailing  winds  blow  toward  the  sea  ineteaq 
of  from  it,  and  consequently  are  always  dry ;  while  the 
Amazon  valley  Is  drenched  because  the  northeast  trade 
winds  incessantly  pour  over  it  the  water  brought  from  the 

Winds  are  transporters  of  olimate.  They  carry  heat  from 
tlie  tropics  to  the  cooler  regions,  and  the  icy  temperature 
of  the  polar  areas  to  the  warmer  latitudes ;  they  also  dis- 
tribute rainfall  over  land  and  sea.  Thus  they  have  an  im- 
portant imQuence  in  fixing  the  abodes  of  man  and  the  re- 
gions of  his  commercial  activity.  , 

The  tea  climate  is  more  equable  and  mild  than  the  oon-^ 
tinental  dimate.  This  is  so  because  the  air  over  the  land 
becomes  much  hotter  or  colder  than  the  air  over  the  open 
sea.  Thus  land  near  the  ocean  has  a  more  equable  climate 
than  land  in  the  interior ;  but  the  continental  climate  may 
be  extended  to  the  coasts  as  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of 
the  United  States,  if  winds  from  the  interior  sweep  unim- 
peded to  the  ocean.  The  heat  conserved  by  the  ocean 
tempers  the  air  currents  moving  over  it ;  and  as  the  pre- 
vailing winds  over  the  north  Atlantic  move  eastward  across 
the  ocean  they  distribute  over  northwestern  Europe  the 
moderate  temperature  they  have  derived  from  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  80  that  barley  thrives  far  north  in  Norway  and  its 
ports  are  open  the  year  round,  while  Labrador,  though 
much  farther  south,  is  bleak  and  barren  most  of  the  year 
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becaase  the  preTailing  winds  come'from  the  arctic  interior 
of  northern  Canada  instead  of  from  the  sea.  Ocean  cur- 
rents, such  ae  the  warm  Golf  Stream  and  the  cold  Labrador 
current,  contrary  to  earlier  opinion,  are  now  believed  to 
have  littls  influence  npon  the  temperature  of  the  land. 
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CHAPTER  ni 


natubal  conditions  affbctina  commbbob 

The  Influence  of  Soils,  Forms  of  the  Earth's  Sur- 
face, AND  Ocean  Cuerbnts  and  Winds 
Good  uilB  are  required  to  produce  Inznriant  plant  life. 
Vegetation  needs  not  only  the  carbonic  acid  it  draws 
from  the  air,  but  also  certain  mineral  substances  in  the  soil 
which  are  plant  food  and  are  taken  into  the  plant  for  its 
nourishment  by  the  water  that  ascends  from  the  roots. 
Soils  are  composed  of  particles  worn  away  from  the  masses 
of  rock  and  mixed  with  plant  and  animal  remains.  A 
poor    soil    contains 


little  of  these  food 
8ub8tan6ea  and  so 
yields  little  vegeta- 
tion ;  or  it  may  be 
rich  in  food  sub- 
stances but  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to 
prevent  water  from 
doing  its  part  as 
a  carrier  of  plant 
food.  Very  sandy 
soils,  derived  from 

crystalline     rocks,  g™,ped  around  deep  w«1Ib. 

Buch  as  granite,  do 

not  retain  much  moisture  and  are  therefore  unsuitable  for 

thriving  plant  growth.     Clay  soils,  derived  from  feldspar 
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and  some  other  minerals,  sre  so  heavy  as  to  interfere  with 
the  circulation  of  water  and  air,  and  so  are  not  favorable 
for  agriculture.  When  sand  and  clay  are  mixed  with  an 
important  quantity  of  plant  and  animal  remains  a  loamy 
eoil  results,  and  this  is  best  adapted  for  general  agriculture 
(Fig.  i).  Bocks  and  minerals  also  influence  human  life 
in  various  other  ways.  Their  nature  often  determines  the 
location  of  houses  and  towns  {Fig.  6).  The  growth  of  Lon- 
don toward  the  north  was  retarded  until  water  was  con- 
veyed thither  in  pipes,  because  the  underlying  rocks  do  not 
retain  the  rainfall.  Over  the  great  plains  of  Russia,  Hun- 
gary, South  America,  and  in  Holland  no  building  stones 
are  found,  and  these  countries  are  thus  deprived  of  a  large 
source  of  wealth.  Villages  may  be  thickly  sprinkled  over 
some  particular  geological  formation,  as  on  the  upper  green- 
sand  in  England,  noted  for  its  fertility,  or  along  an  outcrop 
of  the  coal  measures.  The  distribution  of  minerals  over 
the  earth  has  an  important  influence  in  the  distribution  of 
the  human  race,  attracting  a  large  population  to  mountain 
districts  which  would  he  almost  uninhabited  if  it  were  not 
for  the  metala  found  in  them  (Figs.  6  and  7).  Not  only 
the  nature  of  rocks,  minerals,  and  soils,  but  also  the  forms 
of  the  land  have  great  influence. 

All  fiurmt  of  the  earth's  mifitoe  promote  or  hinder  trade. 
These  topographical  features,  the  slope  of  the  surface, 
highlands,  lowlands,  rivers,  and  the  character  of  coasts 
have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  accessibility  of  regions,  the 
occupations  of  men,  and  the  density  of  population.  Behind 
Amoy,  Fuchau,  and  all  other  ports  in  southeast  China,  for 
example,  are  parallel  mountain  ranges  that  are  not  easy  to 
cross.  The  importance  of  all  these  ports  is  diminished  by 
the  fact  that  these  impediments  prevent  easy  communica- 
tions with  the  distant  interior  where  millions  of  buyers  and 
sellers  live.  Thus  mountains  may  obstruct  commerce. 
Let  ns  see  how  the  forms  of  the  land  may  aSect  human 
occupations  in  various  ways. 
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The  dope  t^  the  land  influenoea  prodnotion,  The  sun's 
light  and  heat  have  most  power  within  the  tropics  hecauae 
there  the  solar  rays  fall  nearly  or  quite  vertically  upon  the 
earth ;  and  they  hecome  less  and  less  powerful  the  greater 
the  distance  from  the  equator,  for  they  fall  upon  the  earth 
more  and  more  slantingly ;  bnt  in  any  latitude  where  the 
land  presents  a  sloping  surface  to  the  sun  it  receives  the 
solar  rays  in  a  more  vertical  direction,  and  consequently 
has  more  warmth  than  surrounding  surfaces  that  are  flat 
or  slope  away  from  the  sun.  This  is  why  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  farms  and  hamlets  cling  to  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  lower  Himalayas,  while  the  northern  slopes  are  al- 
most uninhabited ;  for  the  same  reason  the  apple  orchards 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  planted  preferably  on 
the  southern  slopes.  In  the  southern  hemisphere  also  the 
vineyards  of  Gape  Colony  and  the  peach  orchards  of  New 
Zealand  are  planted  on  the  northern  slopes.  Though  lati- 
tudes far  from  the  tropics  have  less  intensity  of  solar  heat, 
the  days  of  the  summer  or  growing  season  increase  in  length 
with  distance  from  the  equator,  till  at  the  poles  there  is  con- 
tinuous sunlight  for  six  months.  Hence  in  high  latitudes 
deficient  intensity  of  solar  heat  in  the  growing  season  is 
partly  repaired  by  longer  duration  of  sunlight ;  maize,  which 
requires  much  warmth,  may  be  ripened  in  southern  Canada. 

Ibnntain  ranges  have  great  infloenoe  upon  climate,  po- 
litical geography,  and  conuneioe.  Many  of  them  form  cii- 
matic^boundaries.  The  Cordilleras  of  western  America  and 
the  Scandinavian  mountains  arrest  the  warm,  moist  western 
winds  which  rise  along  those  great  rock  barriers  to  cooler 
altitudes,  where  their  water  vapor  is  condensed  and  falls  as 
rain,  so  that  the  country  on  the  windward  side  of  the 
mountains  is  wet  and  that  on  the  leeward  side  is  dry. 
Mountain  chains  stretching  east  and  west-  across  central 
Asia  protect  the  southern  part  of  the  continent  from  frigid 
arctic  winds.  The  large  winter  tourist  traifie  of  the  Ri- 
viera is  due  to  the  mountains  that    shield  this    favored 
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French-Italian  coast  from  the  north  and  northeast  con- 
tinental winds,  giving  it  s  considerably  varmer  winter's 
temperature  than  that  of  Rome,  two  and  a  half  degrees 
farther  sonth.  Ab  North  America  has  no  mountain  barriers 
across  the  pathway  of  polar  winds  they  sweep  southward 
even  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  have  twice  destroyed 
Florida's  orange  groves  within  a  decade.  Mountain  ranges 
are  conspicuous  in  political  geography  because  they  are  the 
natural  boundary  between  many  nations  and  languages,  as 
the  Pyrenees  between  France  and  Spain,  the  Alps  between 
Austria  and  Italy,  and  the  Himalayas  between  Tibet  and 
India.  Mountains  sometimes  guard  nations  from  attack  by 
the  isolation  they  give  and  therefore  promote  national 
unity.  Thus  the  Swiss  are  among  the  few  peoples  in  Europe 
who  have  maintained  the  integrity  of  their  state.  Com- 
mercially, mountains  are  of  great  importance  as  a  source 
of  water,  which  they  store  in  snow,  glaciers,  and  lakes. 
Snow  and  ice,  melting  slowly  on  the  mountains,  are  an  un- 
failing sdurce  of  supply  for  perennial  rivers  and  thns  pro- 
mote navigation.  Mountains  are  the  largest  source  of  water 
power,  which  is  more  valuable  than  ever  now  that  electricity 
is  employed  to  transmit  it  to  convenient  centers  for  use  in 
the  industries.  A  large  part  of  the  mining  machinery  in 
the  United  States  is  run  by  water  power.  Switzerland, 
which  has  no  coal,  turns  the  wheels  of  its  mills  with  water. 
Mountains  supply  most  of  the  metals  and  minerals,  and  are 
therefore  the  scene  of  the  largest  mining  industry.  They 
are  also  among  the  greatest  sources  of  forest  wealth. 
Though  the  slopes  are  not  favorable  for  agriculture  they 
aSord  good  pasturage,  and  the  debris  of  the  rocks  washed 
into  the  valleys  and  plains  by  mountain  torrents  supplies 
good  soil.  Thus  the  Appalachians  have  been  worn  down 
to  a  comparatively  low  level, and  the  soil  formed  from  their 
rock  particles  is  the  basis  of  large  husbandry.  The  scenic 
attractions  of  many  mountain  regions  is  a  source  of  large 
revenue.    The  Alps  attract  crowds  of  touriata  who  spend 
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about  $20,000,000  a  year  in  Switzerland  and  Austria,  and 
give  employment  to  many  thousands  of  persons. 

Aiven  provide  cheap  traniportatlGn  and  lich  aoiL  Farms, 
towns,  and  factories  may  be  pushed  inland  nowhere  so 
easily  as  along  rivers  that  supply  navigation.  Their  valleys 
may  be  more  easily  developed  t^an  other  regions  because 
water  freightage  is  less  expensive  than  any  other  form  of 
land  transportation,  and  thus  commanications  with  markets 
and  the  sea  are  easily  maintained ;  also  because  the  valleys, 
enriched  by  the  alluvium  which  the  rivers,  at  flood,  spread 
over  them,  supply  abundant  food.  Thna  rivers  are  the 
lines  of  least  reBistance  to  the  advance  of  man ;  and  their 
valleys  are  settled  first  when  man  begins  to  carry  his  indns- 
tries  and  commerce  inland  from  the  sea.  As  civilization 
developed  first  along  the  great  rivers,  the  Nile  of  Egypt, 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  of  Mesopotamia,  the  Ganges  and 
Indus  of  India,  and  the  Hoang  and  Yangtse  of  Chiua  were 
the  creators  of  history.  Bivere  are  the  transporters  of 
fertjlijsing  alluvium  from  the  highlands  and  mountains 
where  they  rise  to  the  lowlands  through  which  they  flow. 
Thus  a  large  part  of  Holland  is  the  gift  of  the  Alpine  re- 
gions transported  by  the  Rhine.  The  Saskatchewan  of 
Canada  is  heavily  charged  with  alluvium  from  the  Jlocty 
Mountains,  and  the  widest  zone  of  arable  lands  on  the  Ca- 
nadian plains  is  in  its  basin.  The  estuaries  of  rivers,  as 
those  of  the  Delaware  in  the  United  States,  the  Thames 
and  Clyde  in  Great  Britain,  the  Elbe  in  Germany,  and  the 
Gironde  in  France,  enable  aea  vesaels  to  penetrate  far  into 
the  land,  and  their  great  importance  is  shown  by  the  large 
commercial  and  manufacturing  cities  on  their  banks. 

Plains  and  valleya  feoilitate  trauportation  and  stimulate 
manufaotnrea.  If  they  are  fertile  the  tendency  is  to  popu- 
late them  densely  because  ^rienlture  thrives,  and  also  be- 
cause, transportation  being  least  difficult,  they  offer  special 
facilities  for  the  development  of  factory  induatries  which 
need  to  bring  in  raw  materials  and  to  send  out  manufao- 
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tnred  products  at  small  cost  for  carriage.  Their  adTantages 
are  enhanced  if  they  are  near  the  eea,  so  that  the  great 
ocean  highway  of  commerce  may  easily  be  utilized;  and 
also  if  they  are  near  large  supplies  of  coal,  which  is  the 
greatest  source  of  power  in  the  manufacturing  industries. 
Thu8  the  densest  populations  are  found  on  fertile  plains, 
particularly  along  the  seacoaeta,  but  also  as  far  inland  as 
the  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Minnesota ;  or  in  fertile  valleys, 
as  along  the  Nile  or  in  the  Yangtse  basin ;  and  in  these 
areas  of  largest  population  are  many  centers  of  special 
density  where  Nature  has  placed  coal,  or  where  the  most 
convenient,  accessible,  and  excellent  sites  for  cities  and 
harbors  are  found.  There  are  also  wide  plains,  far  inland, 
which  do  not  have  sufBcient  rainfall  to  nurture  the  growth 
of  forests  or  cultivated  crops.  Grass  takes  the  place  of 
the  larger  vegetable  growths.  These  grass  areas  are  called 
by  different  names.  They  are  steppes  in  Euro-Asia,  where 
they  extend  from  Mongolia  through  southern  Russia  into 
Hungary  ;  the  great  plains  in  North  America,  where  they 
stretch  from  the  middle  of  the  Dakotas  and  Texas  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  plateau;  downs  in  Australia,  pampas  in 
the  Argentine  Repablic,  llanos  in  Venezuela,  and  savannas 
in  other  tropical  regions.  These  plains  develop  the  pas- 
toral life,  and  a  dense  population  is  never  found  in  regions 
where  grazing  is  the  chief  pursuit. 

-The  iwlation  of  iaUnda  lometimH  promoteB  commerce. 
Thus  the  insularity  of  Great  Britain  saved  that  country 
from  the  ravages,  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  that  devas- 
tated half  of  Europe.  Before  that  time  Flanders  and  Ger- 
many had  surpassed  Great  Britain  in  many  lines  of  trade 
and  manufactures ;  but,  thereafter,  she  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  continental  competition.  The  insularity  of  the  Jap- 
anese, also,  has  prom.oted  the  peculiar  and  advanced  civili- 
zation that  is  developed  among  them. 

Coasts  help  commerce  if  they  afibrd  proteatioa  from  heavy 
waTM,     This  is  the  case  along  a  great  part  of  the  broken 
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shore  line  of  Euro|>e,  where  there  are  many  harbors.  The 
vast  development  of  the  European  sea  trade  is  partly  due 
to  these  coastal  indentations,  many  of  which  extend  far 
into  the  land.  The  broken  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States  provides  numerous  harbors,  and  is  far  more  favor- 
able to  commerce  than  its  high  and  rocky  Pacific  coast, 
exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  gales,  with  only  a  few  places  of 
shelter.  Population  is  less  dense  on  coasts  with  few  har- 
bors because  commerce  is  thus  restricted,  as  on  the  south 
coast  of  Sicily,  where  the  waves  beat  against  an  almost  un- 
broken wall  of  rock,  and  most  of  the  islandeis  therefore 
settle  nearer  the  other  coasts  where  there  are  opportunities 
for  maritime  enterprise.-  Such  high,  unbroken  coasts  ex- 
posed to  storms  are  a  danger  to  navigation.  Low,  sandy 
coasts  rising  from  shallow  seas  are  also  a  danger,  as  on  the 
west  and  north  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chili,  where  the 
Chinese  engage  almost  exclusively  in  agriculture  and  inland 
trading  becanse  their  coast  is  unfavorable  for  sea  trade. 

Ocean  onrieiiti  and  windfl  help  or  retard  naTijfation.  As 
ocean  currents  (Pig.  7)  are  caused  largely  by  the  prevailing 
winds  they  have  about  the  same  course  over  the  sea.  A  vessel 
sailing  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the  Philippines,  for 
example,  is  steered  into  the  equatorial  current  flowing 
west  and  may  gain  forty  miles  a  day,  while  it  might  lose 
thirty  miles  a  day  if  it  were  sailed  in  the  eastward  flowing 
equatorial  counter  current.  Winds  (Fig.  8)  affect  the 
speed  even  of  modem  Bteamships,  and  the  routes  of  sailing 
vessels  are  shaped  by  them.  A  clipper  ship  from  England 
for  Australia,  for  example,  skirts  the  coast  waters  of  Europe 
and  Africa  to  the  northeast  trades,  sails  before  this  wind  to 
South  America,  and  follows  its  shores  southward  out  of 
reach  of  the  southeast  trades  to  the  westerly  winds,  which 
carry  her  due  east  to  Australia.  On  the  homeward  voyage 
these  same  westerly  winds  carry  her  east  past  Cape  Horn 
and  to  Africa,  where  she  strikes  the  southeast  trades  that 
take  her  over  to  the  American  coast,  where  she  travels  in- 
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shore  to  avoid  the  northeaat  trades  till  she  meets  the  anti- 
trades or  westerly  winds  that  help  her  home.  Sailing  veBeels 
with  ample  sea  room  make  good  bat  retarded  progress  by 
tacking  against  the  wind.     The  tropical  whirlwinds,  called 


Pie.  S.— The  pKYBlling  winds  that 
md  itoulhe«et  trade  winds,  b!o 
poelUon  to  eome  extent ;  <2)  th< 


the  eoDtb  Aetan  lands  over  the  Indisa  Ocean  and  the  eonth  China  8«a ;  and  the 
moiei  Bonth  monecwn  which  in  eammer  blows  from  these  seas  over  the  land)  ;  (8) 
Che  anti-trade  or  weMerl j  winds  between  tha  fortieth  and  flf  tieth  panliels  in  Ijoth 
hemispheres.  The  westerly  winds  of  Che  Bonthsm  hemtephere  (the  Roaring  For- 
ties of  the  sailor),  unimpeded  hj  land,  make  the  royal  road  of  sailing  ships  from 
AnstiiJla  east  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

typhoons  in  the  monsoon  regions  and  cyclones  elsewhere, 
sometimes  do  much  damage  to  shipping  and  ports ;  and  the 
great  waves  raised  by  high  winds  in  the  shallower  coast 
waters  are  also  among  the  dangers  of  navigation. 
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Pia.  9.— Cob  PI  H  J 
London,  Parle.  Berlin,  mid  Vienna  have  eacb  spread  nn(  along  market  hl^hw^y?  fc 
miles  biyond  the  main  tody  of  •' — ■—     '"'■.  i- — t:.t  •-  ^— 


miles  bpjond  the  main  tody  al  the  city.    The  English  di 

et  London."  which  haa  a  population  of  over  ftOOO.OOO.  flr''a'mOOo"more1han"Cjir- 

■nd  ™l(lo^llldstrtte'^£e  wrelcli'^"ove™^di'nB  oTEajlenf  dl^eT.  Pekin  has  the 
leut  IrreKolarit]'  of  ontline.  and  the  fact  Uial  Ic  remalne  cramped  wiihln  the  recti- 
linear  cltf  walla  la  evidence  ot  atagDaHon  of  bnalneaa  and  lack  o[  enterprUe. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

NATDBAL   CONBinONS  AFFBCTTINa  OOUUBBCB 

Influemceb  that  detbkminb  the  Position  op  Towx 
Sites  and  Habboes 

Tovns  and  oitieB  are  center*  for  the  mann&otnre,  ttora^, 
and  lale  of  GOmmodities  (Figs.  9  and  10).  Any  aitnatioo 
ofFeriag  special  adrantagee  ae  a  place  where  buBiness  men 
may  conyeniently  meet  or  commodities  may  be  cheaply 
manufactured  or  easily  ex- 
changed is  likely  to  be  occu- 
pied by  a  town  or  city.  These 
settlements  attract  most  of 
the  mills  and  workshops,  for 
labor  is  abundant  there,  and 
the  railroads  and  other  trade 
routes  which  converge  upon 
the  larger  centers  of  popula- 
tion give  them  superior  facili- 
ties for  securing  raw  material 
and  shipping  products.  Many 
smaU  towns  are  scattered  ev- 
erywhere in  well-populated  re- 
gions because  it  is  convenient 
to  have  small  trading  facilities 
near  at  hand,  but  the  largest  commerce  is  confined  to  large 
cities.  They  also  promote  civilization,  for  large  sums  of 
money  are  used  to  establish  public  libraries  in  them  and 
to  foster  art  and  science. 
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CitieB  are  built  at  placet  that  are  most  aooeBsible  and  near 
to  wnroea  of  natural  wealth.  Thus  the  place  where  trade 
rontea  meet  or  toward  which  they  converge  is  a  convenient 
center  for  buainesB  and  a  town  or  city  rifles  there.     It  was 

thiB  coneideration  that  fixed  the     

position  of  Paris  (¥ig.  11).  Vienna 
is  also  the  meeting  point  of  great 
trade  routes  that  follow  the  valleys 
from  the  plain  of  Silesia,  far  to  the 
northeast,  from  the  highlande  of 
Bohemia  to  the  northwest  and  from 
the  wheat  lands  of  Hungary  to  the 
southeast.  The  sitnation  of  Vien- 
na is  thus  a  natural  trading  point, 
and  so  a  city  developed  there. 

Towns  or  cities  rise  at  the 
months  of  navigable  rivers  where 
goodfl  are  transshipped  between 
the  sea  and  land  routes,  as  at  Nor- 
folk, Havre,  and  Danzig.  The  cost 
of  transportation  in  ocean  vessels 
being  less  than  the  cost  by  land  the  centmi  muket. 
Toutes,  many  large    seaports   are 

placed  as  far  inland  as  possible  at  the  head  of  estnaries  or 
on  deep  rivers,  as  Baltimore,  108  miles,  and  Philadelphia, 
iao  miles  from  the  sea. 

Such  cities  as  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis,  Lyons,  and  Hankau 
become  very  important  primarily  because  they  stand  at 
the  confluence  of  navigable  rivers,  making  it  easy  to  dia- 
tribate  or  to  collect  freight  over  a  wide  area.  Cities  were 
certain  to  rise  at  Albany  and  Troy,  Bangor,  St.  Paul,  and 
Duluth  because  they  are  at  the  head  of  navigation,  where 
freight  must  be  transferred  between  water  and  land  routes. 
Men  must  live  at  such  places  to  handle  the  freight.  Farm- 
ers bring  their  produce  for  shipment  by  water.  Dwellings, 
eating  houses,  blacksmith  shops  and  stores  are  required. 


a.  11— Elver  valleyB  conTerg- 
Ing  on  Paris  niarked  it  u 
a  cenU-al  point  of  tnde,  foi 
merchandise  con  Id  bedlsCrlb- 
nted  in  all  directions  from 
Paris  by  boats ;   and  boaU 
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and  a  town  is  Bare  to  rise.  Towns  or  cities  are  founded  at 
great  river  bends,  becanse  much  of  the  riser  freight  is  not 
destined  for  points  in  the  new  direction  which  the  rirer 
takes,  but  must  be  transshipped ;  and  this  need  gave  their 
start  to  Cincinnati  on  the  Ohio,  Kazan  on  the  Volga,  and 
Timbuktu  on  the  Niger. 

Waterfalls  and  rapids  have  given  rise  to  many  manu- 
facturing towns,  as  Minneapolis  and  Lowell,  becaase  the 
power  they  supply  is  used  to  run  the  mills.     Many  cities 
owe  their  greatness  to  their  central  position  in  exceedingly 
productive  regions,  as  Chicago,  which  has  the  further  great 
advantage  of  being  one  of  the  Western  termini  of  the  lake 
arid  canal  routes  to  the  Atlantic ;  and  IndianapoUs,  which 
is  a  collecting  and  distributing  point  in  the  center  of  the 
corn  belt.     Moscow  and  Berlin  are  also  in  the  center  of 
great  plains  where  trade   routes   con- 
verge ;  and  their  central  position  also 
gave  them  political  importance,  for  they 
were  made  the  capitals  of  large  coun- 
tries. 

Towns  are  built  wherever  there  are 
flourishing  mines,  as  at  Scranton,  noted 
for  anthracite,  Leadville  for  silver,  Kim- 
berley  for  diamonds,  and  Johannesburg 
for  gold ;  and  manufacturing  towns 
spring  up  near  coal  mines,  because  coal 
is  very  important  as  a  source  of  steam 
power  for  driving  machinery. 

Qood  harbors  are  neoeMary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  large  lea  trade.     Sea-going 
and  lake  vessels  require  sheltered  places 
oMMpwaie'r'''' ~"     ^^*^  ^^^  shorc,  where  they  may  load  or 
unload  their  cargoes  in  calm  water  or 
ride  safely  at  anchor  in  severe  storms.     All  the  largest 
cities  are  ports  built  at  these  harbors.     Most  natural  har- 
bors are  not  adequate,  without  costly  improvements,  for 
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extensive  commerce  and  large  ships.  The  largest  vessels 
require  a  depth  of  25  to  35  feet  of  water,  and  many  great 
porta,  as  Liverpool,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Marseilles,  were 
fitted  for  their  use  only  by  deepening  and  widening  the 
channels  at  enormous  expense ;  and  because  Kature  tends 
to  destroy  harbors  by  filling  them  with  sediment  or  rearing 
sand  bars  across  the  entrances,  the  work  of  preserving  and 
improving  harbors  is  continually  in  progress. 

The  little  ditch  of  the  Clyde,  turned  into  a  highway  for 
great  ships  to  Glasgow,  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  artifi- 
cial harbors  (Fig.  18).  The  United  States  coast  line  afford 
many  examples  of  the  most  important  harbor  types.  Thus 
many  fiord  harbors  (Fig.  13)  are  on  the  coast  of  Maine. 
New  York  and  Delaware  Bays  are  examples  of  drowned 
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valley  harbors  (Fig.  14),  narrow  and  deep  arms  of  the  sea 
often  extending  far  into  the  land.  Long  sand  banks,  heaped 
up  by  the  waves  along  the  coast  from  Long  Island  to 
Florida,  some  distance  from  the  mainland,  inclose  water 
areas  that  may  be  called  barrier  harbors  (Fig,  15),  as  in 
Albemarle  and  Pimlico  Sounds,  usually  too  shallow  for  the 
larger  shipping.   Philadelphia,  Richmond,  and  New  Orleans 
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are  examples  of  river  harbors  (Fig.  16).     Many  atoll  har- 
bors   (Fig,    17)   are    found    in    the    Pacific   and    Indian 


Fio.  15.— Calloo,  P«m,  and  Bmlon. 
are  eiEUnples  of  potM  protected  m 
leee  by  Che  boiTlerB  that  lalande  p 
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Oceans.  A  few  commercial  harbors  are  formed  by  the 
breaking  down  of  one  side  of  a  crater  {Pig.  18),  so  that 
the  sea  may  enter  the  depression. 


Pio.  17. -MaD7  coral  islands  ll 
are  bo  armnged  ae  to  IncU 
Into  which  ebips  maf  enter  throngh  pa 
sages  between  tbe  Islanda. 


crater  harbors  in  New  Zealand.  Lyttel- 
ton  is  the  port  of  Christchurch,  the  aec- 
oDd  largest  town  in  the  coloDy. 
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euuan  oontbol  op  cx>umiibob 

The  Iutlubnoe  of  Races,  Governments,  and  Reli- 
gions— Ihpediuenis  to  Trade 

A  otHnmon  olauifloation  of  the  raoei  ia  into  the  U&ck,  yel- 
low, and  white  types  (Fig.  19).  Commerce  is  very  uDeqnally 
divided  among  them.  The  black  type  are  teaat  ciyilized, 
and  live  mostly  in  Africa,  south  of  the  Sahara  desert,  but 
millions  of  them — the  descendants  of  Africans  transported 
as  slaves— live  in  the  Americas  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
black  races  have  the  smallest  part  in  trade.  The  yellow 
type,  which  inclnde  the  American  Indian  and  the  Eskimo, 
predominate  in  Asia  and  are  seen  at  their  best  there  in  the 
Mongol  varieties,  of  whom  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  alone 
are  highly  civilized  and  take  an  important  part  in  trade. 
The  Tnrks  and  Magyars  of  Enrope  and  the  Malayan  and 
Polynesian  peoples  belong  to  this  group. 

The  white  type  include  the  most  civilized  and  progres- 
aive  peoples,  a  large  part  of  whom  live  in  the  temperate 
zones  where  climate,  soil,  and  a  great  diversity  of  natural 
resources  tend  to  produce  the  highest  development.  The 
Indo-Enropeans,  the  largest  family  in  the  white  group,  have 
spread  all  over  the  world  and  control  most  of  its  commerce. 
They  dominate  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  the  Americas, 
Australia,  Africa,  and  large  parts  of  Asia  and  Oceania.  The 
Romanic  races  of  Spain  and  Portugal  have  occupied  Sonth 
America,  the  Germanic  (or  Teutonic)  races  of  northern 
Europe  have  spread  over  North  America  and  Australia,  and 
the  Slavonic  Russians  have  occupied  the  whole  of  northern 
Asia.  The  Germanic  races  have  been  most  active  in  ez- 
27 
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teDdiag  cifilization  and  developing  natural  resoarcee  and 
commerce;  and  the  governments  they  maintain  *re  morej 
efficient  than  any  others  in  protecting  life  and  property 
and  fostering  business  interests. 

Cominarw  oan  thrive  only  onder  good  govflinment.  Bad 
government  always  kills  or  cripples  industry  and  trade. 
Men  can  not  work  well  unless  peace  and  order  prevail,  and 
wUl  not  produce  much  if  they  are  likely  to  be  robbed  of 
their  products.  Flanders  was  the  great  manufactory  of 
Enrope  till  the  aizteeath  century,  when  her  industries  were 
ruined  by  Spain's  occupation.  Under  the  tyrannical 
Hshdist  government  (1885-'96)  the  area  of  cultivated  land 
in  fertile  Dongola,  on  the  upper  ^ile,  was  diminished  two 
thirds.  The  trade  in  OBtrich  feathers  and  gums,  sent  across 
the  desert  from  Timbuktu  to  Morocco  and  Tripoli,  is  being 
diverted  to  Senegal  because  the  French  have  made  the 
southern  route  safe  while  robbers  infest  the  Sahara. 

Good  government  promotes  commerce  in  many  ways. 
Government  departments  have  special  care  of  trade  and 
industrial  interests,  aB  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Burean  of  Foreign  Commerce  at  Washington,  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Industry  in  France.  Government  funds  are 
used  to  improve  rivers  and  harbors,  dig  canals,  build  light- 
houseB  and  life-saving  stations,  make  sailing  charts  for 
ocean  vessels,  and  discover  and  mark  hidden  rocks  that  are 
a  danger  to  navigation.  Most  of  the  perils  of  the  sea  are 
near  the  coasts  where  the  waters  are  shallow,  and  all  coasts 
visited  by  merchant  vessels  are  therefore  charted  and  many 
thousands  of  soundings  are  shown  on  the  maps.  Govern- 
ments also  increase  and  improve  production  by  collecting _ 
and  distributing  information  of  value  to  farmers  and  man- 
ufacturers. The  sea,  lakes,  and  rivers  teem  with  food,  and 
fisheries  boards  promote  fish  culture  in  various  ways. 
Geological  surveys  locate  mining  and  quarrying  districts, 
sites  for  artesian  wells,  and  deal  with  irrigation  problems. 
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Many  citizens  ol  one  country  have  large  businesa  intei^ 
ests  in  other  lands.  Each  nation,  therefore,  stations  its 
consols  in  many  other  countries  to  have  special  care  over 
the  rights  and  interests  of  their  countrymen.  In  lands 
that  can  not  guarantee  the  protection  of  life  and  property, 
as  in  Morocco  and  gome  Oriental  regions,  law  cases  in  which 
foreigners  are  concerned  are  tried  by  the  consuls  under  the 
laws  of  their  own  countries.  Nations  promote  trade  with 
one  another  by  commercial  treaties,  each  agreeing  to  reduce 
the  tariff  tax  upon  imports  of  the  other's  products  or  to 
maintain  a  fixed  schedule  of  duties  for  a  series  of  years, 
thus  obviating  the  disturbances  to  trade  cansed  by  tariff 
changes.  If  the  treaty  contains  a  "  most  favored  nation  " 
clause,  the  two  countries  agree  that  each  shall  share  the 
trade  advantages  that  either  may  subsequently  give  to  any 
other  country  while  the  treaty  is  in  force. 

Tariffs,  or  taxes  upon  imports  and,  in  some  countries, 
exports,  are  maintained  by  all  governments  for  revenue ; 
and  many  nations  (the  chief  exception  being  Great  Britain) 
place  a  high  tariff  on  some  or  ^nany  products  with  a  view 
to  protecting  home  industries' of  the  same  kind  from  com- 
petition. Usually,  only  a  small  tariff,  or  none  at  all,  is  im- 
posed on  raw  materials  imported  for  manufacture,  or  on  th6 
most  needed  commodities,  if  they  can  not  be  produced  in 
sufficient  quantity  at  home.  The  effect  of  frequent  changes 
in  tariff  rates  is  to  unsettle  business.  Merchants  and 
manufacturers  are  reluctant  to  buy  or  produce  till  they 
know  how  an  impending  tariff  change  will  affect  prices. 
A  merchant  loses  money,  for  example,  if  he  buys  cloth  just 
before  a  change  in  the  tariff  reduces  the  import  duty  on 
cloth  and  thus  cheapens  it  in  the  market. 

To  secure  new  markets  for  their  products,  new  sources 
of  raw  material,  and  special  privileges  for  their  traders, 
European  powers  have  acquired  many  colonial  possessions 
(Pig.  20).  The  greater  part  of  Africa  has  thus  been  di- 
vided, in  recent  years,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
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many,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
have  acquired  moet  of  the  unappropriated  islands  in  the 
Pacific.  Usually,  but  not  always,  the  mother  country  has  a 
larger  part  of  the  external  trade  of  her  colonies  than  any 
other  nation.  Thus  the  value  of  imports  into  Cape  Colony 
from  Great  Britain  are  nine  times  that  of  the  imports 
from  the  United  States,  which  stands  second  on  the  list. 
The  external  trade  of  Tunis  with  France  is  five  times  as 
great  aa  with  any  other  country.  Besides  these  powerful 
infiuenoes  that  government  exerts  upon  trade  there  are 
other  factors  by  which  hnsiness  is  helped  or  hindered,  and 
some  of  them  will  now  be  considered. 

Fredominaut  religionn  inflnenoe  oommeroe  (Fig.  31). 
Thus  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  due  to  religious  strife,  laid 
Grermany  prostrate  and  destroyed  her  trade.  The  Koman 
and  Greek  Catholic  countries,  in  proportion  to  population, 
consume  the  largest  amount  of  fresh  and  salted  fish. 
Canada's  exports,  for  example,  to  Italy,  the  West  Indies,  and  '■ 
Brazil  are  nearly  all  fish.  Alcoholic  liquors  are  imported 
into  Mohammedan  countries  only  to  a  small  extent,  as 
their  use  is  forbidden.  The  spread  of  Mohammedanism  in 
Africa  has  enlarged  the  demand  for  white  cottons  and  in- 
creased and  improved  the  production  of  native  cloth,  leather, 
and  other  manufactures.  Buddhist  opposition  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  foreign  trade  is  kept  out  of  Tibet. 

Capital  and  labor  are  both  seoesBary  to  indiutry  and 
cranmeroe.  Capital  providcB  the  raw  materials,  machinery, 
shelter,  food,  and  other  supplies  which  labor  utilizes  in  tlio 
production  and  marketing  of  commodities.  The  end  sought 
is  attained  only  by  their  co-operation,  and  strife  between 
them  destroys  the  prosperity  of  both.  In  the  British  coal 
strike  (1893)  hundreds  of  factories  were  closed  for  lack  of 
fuel  to  supply  power,  and  ^thns  both  capital  and  labor  suf- 
fered severely.  Both  sufEer  also  when  they  produce  more 
commodities  than  can  be  sold.  Over-production  diminishes 
or  destroys  both  profits  and  wages,  because  prices  are  sure 
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to  fall.  It  18  essetitial,  therefore,  to  study  the  flactnatiouB 
of  supply  and  demand.  Cotton-growers  and  manuf  actnrcrB 
reaped  little  benefit  from  the  low  price  of  raw  cotton 
(1894)  brought  about  by  vast  production.  The  quantities 
of  goods  thrown  on  the  market  conld  not  be  consumed. 
Sicily  (1895),  within  three  months,  shipped  to  America 
800,000  boxes  of  fruit,  glutting  the  market,  and  much  of 
it  was  sold  for  freight  charges  and  duties. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  nations  having  an 
abundance  of  cheap  labor  are  not  always  enabled  thereby 
to  undersell  other  nations  which  may  pay  even  twice  as 
much  for  labor.  This  is  because  the  cost  of  labor  is  to  be 
measured  not  by  the  wages  paid  but  by  the  value  of  the 
product  of  labor.  If  a  bootmaker  receives  $2  a  day  and 
makes  $7  worth  of  boots,  his  labor  costs  less  than  that  of 
the  bootmaker  who  is  paid  only  $1  a  day  and  makes  only 
13  worth  of  boots.  The  labor  on  a  ton  of  steel  billets  and 
rails  in  the  United  States  costs  less  (1901)  than  in  Great 
Britain,  though  American  wages  are  higher.  The  labor 
cost  of  a  certain  grade  of  shoes  in  a  Massachnsetts  shoe  fac- 
tory, where  wages  are  high,  is  only  40  cents  a  pair,  but  in 
Germany,  where  wages  are  low,  the  cost  is  58  cents  a  pair. 
Such  results  are  due  to  highly  trained  labor  and  the  best 
labor-saving  machinery  and  skill  in  its  use,  which  greatly 
reduce  the  cost  of  products  though  the  price  of  labor  may 
be  high.  Thus  the  United  States,  with  high-priced  labor, 
able  to  sell  many  of  its  manufactures  in  foreign  markets 
n  competition  with  countries  in  which  the  price  of  labor 
is  low. 

Tariom  ezpedienta  ar«  vaed  to  facilitate  trade.  When 
commerce  grew  beyond  the  stage  of  barter,  which  is  the 
direct  exchange  of  one  commodity  for  another,  a  medium 
of  exchange  was  necessary,  and.thus  money  came  into  use. 
Anything  that  has  value  may  be  used  as  money ;  thus  to- 
bacco in  Virginia  and  codfish  in  Newfoundland  were  once 
used.    Cowrie  shells  are  still  money  in  the  Sudan.    Gold 
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and  silver,  from  early  times,  have  been  the  money  of  civil- 
ized and  commercial  pe«pleB,  because  they  are  intrinsically 
valuable  and  easily  coined.  A  cnrrenc;  of  stable  value  is 
of  great  importance,  becaaee  when  fiuctnations  in  the  value 
of  the  currency  occur  it  is  not  easy  for  farmers,  manufac- 
turers, or  merchantsto  foretell' whether  they  Till  make  or 
lose  money- 
It  is  an  impediment  in  the  business  relations  of  coun- 
tries if  they  use  different  standards  of  weights  and  meaanres. 
Iron  work  for  bridges  in  Norway  was  ordered,  in  1900,  from 
Belgium.  The  specifications  ^ere  based  on  the  metric 
system  of  measurements.  The  Norwegians  declined  to  re- 
duce them  to  British  feet  aud  inches,  as  English  manufac- 
turers asked  them  to  do,  and  sent  the  work  to  Antwerp. 
All  nations  using  a  common  standard  of  weights  and 
measures  speak  the  same  language  as  far  as  weights  and 
measures  are  concerned.  This  is  the  reason  why  two  thirds 
of  the  people  living  under  Christian  governments  now  use  the 
metric  system  devised  in  France,  The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  authorized  by  law  to  transact  their  business 
by  metric  standards  if  they  bo  desire. 

Confusion  results  if  railroad,  telegraph,  and  other  busi- 
ness does  not  conform  to  a  common  standard  of  time.  Fif- 
teen degrees  of  longitude  equal  a  difference  of  one  hour  in 
time.  When  it  is  exactly  noon  where  we  live  it  is  1  p.  m.  15° 
east  of  us  and  11  A.  M.  15"  west  of  us.  Philadelphia  time, 
longitude  75°  W.,  is  thus  five  hours  earlier  than  Greenwich 
time.  All  the  leading  nations  except  France  take  Green- 
wich as  the  prime  meridian  or  0°  of  longitude.  The  hour 
zone  of  time  reckoned  from  Greenwich  for  every  15°,  or 
one  hour  difference,  east  or  west  of  the  prime  meridian, 
is  employed  in  the  United  States  (Fig.  75)  and  in  all 
the  countries  of  Europe,  except  France,  Portugal,  and 
Greece, 

The  change  of  date  line  (Fig.  1)  to  mark  the  change  of 
day  in  circumnavigating  the  earth,  east  or  west,  is  placed 
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in  the  Pacific,  where  navigators  may  moat  conveniently  add 
a  day  to  or  subtract  a  day  from  their  calendar.  It  follows 
the  180th  meridian  except  where  it  is  carried  west  or  east 
to  give  certain  regions  the  eastern  or  western  date,  so  as  to 
serve  the  convenience  Of  their  business  relations  with  the 
nearest  countries  or  their  political  interests.  In  Bering 
Sea,  for  example,  it  is  made  to  pass  between  the  Aleutian 
chain  and  the  Russian  islands,  so  that  the  United  States 
territory  has  the  western  and  the  Russian  territory  the 
eastern  date.  The  Spaniards  carried  the  western  date  to 
the  Philippines,  and  for  many  years  the  calendar  day  there 
was  twenty-four  hours  behind  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
Orient.  The  resulting  confusion  finally  compelled  Sjiain 
to  adopt  the  eastern  date  in  her  colony. 

Commeioe  is  most  inflaenoed  by  density  or  spandty  of  popa- 
lation  (Fig.  22).  The  largest  commerce  can  be  developed 
only  in  well-populated  areas,  for  most  sparsely  peopled  re- 
gions can  buy  little  and  have  little  to  sell.  They  may  t)e  rich 
in  natural  resources,  but  have  neither  capital  nor  labor  to 
develop  them.  Thus  the  progress  of  most  Latin-American 
countries  has  been  slow.  Capital  is  not  easily  attracted  to 
railroad  building  where  population  is  too  sparse  to  insure  a 
profit.  Commercial  routes  develop  slowly,  and  the  people 
are  too  few  to  form  manufacturing  centers.  The  United 
States,  therefore,  welcomed  a  fiood  of  European  labor,  while 
Canada,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  many  other  coun- 
tries have  offered  large  inducements  to  immigration.  The 
most  densely  peopled  regions  are  along  the  fertile  valleys 
of  great  rivers  like  the  Yangtse-Kiang,  the  Hoang-Ho, 
the  Ganges,  and  the  Nile ;  in  the  neighborhood  of  coal  and 
iron  mines,  supplying  fuel  for  steam  power  and  iron  for 
machine-making,  where  manufactures  are  consequently  well 
developed,  as  in  Belgium  and  Saxony;  and  along  the  sea- 
coasts,  where  temperature  and  rainfall  are  more  equable, 
and  the  cheapest  commercial  routes,  those  of  the  ocean,  are 
at  hand  (p.  18).     In  all  countries  of  the  Germanic  races 
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the  industrial  regions  are  most  and  the  agricultural  lands 
least  thickly  populated ;  but  this  rule  does  not  hold  in  the 
densely  peopled  lands  of  China  and  India,  which  are  agri- 
cultural countries,  whose  people,  moreover,  are  so  poor  that 
their  commerce  is  not  commensurate  with  their  great  popu- 
lation. 
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The  Use  op  Wind,  Steam,  Animals,  Conduitb,  and 
Elbcteicitt  in  Cabbyinq  Commodities 

Hore  freight  is  carried  between  different  oonntries  by 
water  tlian  by  land  (Fig.  23).  Searly  three  fonrtha  of  the 
earth's  surface  ia  ocean,  and  moBt.commoditiea  carried  Irom 
one  country  to  another  go  by  the  aea  route.  In  some  coun- 
tries, also,  as  in  Russia  and  China,  more  material  is  moved 
by  water  than  by  land  from  one  part  to  another  of  the  same 
country.  Many  rivers,  lakes,  and  inland  canals,  however, 
lose  much  importance  aa  trade  routes  after  large  railroad 
systems  are  built;  but  even  then  they  have  much  influence 
in  reducing  freight  rates  when  they  run  parallel  with  rail- 
roads and  thus  compete  with  them.  They  are  atill  exten- 
sively utilized  for  freight  carriage  in  continental  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States,  though  railroad  freights  are  very 
cheap,  the  inland  water  ways  are  used  to  a  large  extent  in 
transporting  grain,  coal,  iron  ore,  lumber,  cotton,  and  other 
bulty  articles  ;  and  the  coastal  traffic  from  port  to  port  ia 
very  large,  China  utilizes  interior  water  ways  more  than 
any  other  nation,  fpr  they  are  almost  her  only  interior  trade 
routes,  except  very  poor  cart  roads.  In  all  undeveloped  re- 
gions like  the  Congo  basin,  rivers  are  especially  utilized 
for  trade.  Great  improvements  in  transportation  have  been 
brought  about,  mainly  by  the  introduction  of  steam  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 

Eoonomy  of  time  is  of  great  moment  m  transportation. 
Steam  has  therefore  superseded  wind  power  on  the  ocean. 
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Ocean  sailing  vessels  merely  skirted  the  coasts  till  1500, 
and  then  for  three  centuries  they  commanded  every  sea 
till  the  rapid  development  of  steamships,  after  1840,  de- 
prived sailing  craft  of  many  opportunities,  though  they  still 
carry  muGh  freight  whose  speedy  delivery  is  not  important. 
Steamship  routes  are  usually  shorter  than  those  of  sailing 


Fis.  28,— The  uTenge  number  of  Eteam  and  Hlling  veasela  conitantly  afloat  on  Uie 
AtUnUc  IB  over  S.OOO.  Jt  is  (he  greateKt  eea  highway  becaTiee  the  moit  important 
comnKTclal  areas  (Fig.  1)  are  tribntsrj  to  it.  Ite  vaiue  for  ua  trade  is  Incmiacd 
by  tlie  fact  that  nearly  all  the  navigable  rlvew  of  America  and  Knrope  flow  to 
it.  Obierve  the  wide  area  In  Amertca  that  is  drained  to  the  Atlantic.  Contrast 
it  with  the  narrow  bell  that  Is  drained  lo  the  Pacific.  The  abort  rivers  of  (he 
Faclflc  flops  ITS  comparatively  of  little  lalae  to  commerce.  The  rivers  of  the 
Arctic  drainage  area  are  of  amall  commercial  importance,  becsnee  they  are  frozen 
most  of  the  year  and  empty  into  an  ice-cboked  sea, 

vessels,  as  their  course  is  more  direct  in  the  face  of  adverse 
winds  (p.  19).  Steamships  travel  about  four  times  as  fast,  and 
thna  steam  has  brought  the  nations  much  nearer  together. 
Columbus,  in  1492,  was  seventy  days  in  crossing  the  Atlan- 
tic from  Spain  to  the  Bahamas.  Benjamin  Franklin,  in 
1775,  was  forty-two  days  from  America  to  Europe.    The 
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steamship  SsyaDDafa,  in  1819,  crossed  the  Atlantic  from 
SftTannah  to  Lirerpool  in  twenty-two  days.  The  North 
Atlantic  passage  was  reduced  in  1850  to  thirteen  days ;  in 
1860  to  eleven  days ;  in  1870  to  nine  days ;  in  1880  to  eight 
days.  Then  came-  the  "  ocean  greyhounds,"  which  have 
reduced  the  record  between  Sandy  Hook  and  Queenatown 
to  less  than  five  and  a  half  days.  Goods  are  often  placed 
upon  the  shelves  of  Chicago  stores  within  ten  days  after 
they  leave  France.  Slow  transportation  sometimes  results 
in  actual  calamity,  as  in  China,  where  people  may  be  starv- 
ing in  one  province  before  rice  can  reach  them  from  another. 
The  common  roads  of  England  were  so  poor  in  early  days 
that  there  was  often  scarcity  of  grain  in  one  part  and  plenty 
in  another  part  of  the  country. 

Lasget  ihipi  and  better  machinery  have  redaoed  freight 
rates,  Though  the  speed  limit  of  ocean  vessels  has  appar- 
ently been  reached  in  present  conditions,  the  substitution 
of  iron  and  steel  for  wood  in  shipbuilding  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  build  much  larger  ships,  thereby  increasing  carry- 
ing capacity  and  reducing  the  cost  of  freight  per  ton.  In 
1897  the  Pennsylvania,  capacity  14,000  tons,*  was  built. 
In  1899  the  Oceanic,  17,000  tons,  was  launched,  and  even 
larger  vessels  are  now  afloat.  Improvements  in  machinery 
have  reduced  the  cost  of  driving  vessels  and  thus  have 
diminished  freight  rates.  Better  furnaces,  boilers,  and 
engines  reduced  the  cost  of  steam  pojver  between  1870  and 
1897  about  40  per  cent.  One  pound  of  coal  now  supplies 
nearly  three  times  as  much  steam  power  as  in  1875.  Steam-  ' 
ship  companies  therefore  can  afEord  to  carry  freight  at 
much  cheaper  rates  than  formerly.    A  bushel  of  wheat  is 

♦  The  word  ton,  as  spplied  to  vessels,  is  a  nieasure  of  capacity, 
meaning  100  cubic  feet  occupied  by  passengers  or  freight.  When  gross 
tons  are  specified  the  entire  cubic  contents  of  the  vessels  are  meant. 
A  steamship  has  nearly  four  times  the  carrying  power  of  a  sailing 
vessel  of  the  same  tonnage,  because  it  can  make  the  voyagein  one  fourth 
of  the  time. 
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delivered  at  Liverpool  from  the  North  Dakota  wheat  fields 
at  a  little  over  20  cents.  Thus  cheap  freights  from  Amer- 
ica make  it  impossible  for  British  and  German  growers,  on 
their  high-priced  lands,  to  compete  with 
American  cereals.  Cheap  freights  alao 
make  it  possible  to  send  heavy  and  hnlkj 
goods  of  low  value  to  far  distant  lands. 
Holland  imports  her  building  stone ;  and 
lumber  is  profitably  imported  into  Cape 
Colony  and  China  from  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. Eefrigeration  makes  it  possible  to 
transport  meats  and  other  perishable  com- 
modities thousands  of  miles  and  dehver 
them  in  good  condition.  Thus  onions  are 
delivered  in  prime  condition  from  Spain 
to  the  United  States,  and  tomatoes  from 
Spain  to  Great  Britain.  Fresh  grapes  are 
sent  in  oold  storage  to  the  midwinter 
markets  of  Great  Britain  from  Cape  Col- 
ony and  Australia.  Shipments  of  refrig- 
erated meats  began  in  1881,  and  now  mil- 
lions of  frozen,  dressed  beeves  and  sheep 
are  sent  evury  year  from  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Argentina,  and  Uruguay  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  markets. 

Ship  oanslfl  are  built  to  shorten  sea  routes 
(Figs.  24-38).  They  are  maintained  hy 
tolls  on  the  shipping  that  utilizes  them. 
They  cheapen  freights  and  reduce  the  time 
required  for  delivery  of  goock.  They  pro- 
foundly affect  not  only  trade  but  alao  other 
occupations  of  men.  Before  the  Suez 
Canal  (Fig.  84)  was  built,  sailing  vessels 
carried  most  of  the  freight  between  north- 
west Europe  and  the  Far  East,  as  the  cost  of 
coaling  steamships  for  India    or  China 


Fis.  S4.— The  Sues 
Cuia], 
long,  as  compared 
with  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  n 
ihortened  the  dis- 
tance from  Santh- 
amptan  lo  Bom- 
bar  by  4.800  nanti- 
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via  the  Cape  ol  Good 
Hope  w»8  very  great. 
Wheat  could  not  be 
carried  on  Blow-«ailing 
veaaela  through  the 
hot  Indian  Ocean 
withoat  deteriora- 
tion ;  but  when  the 
canal  iras  built  India 
became  a  great  wheats 
exporting  and  con- 
sequently a  larger 
wheat-gToving  conn- 
try.  Some  ship  canals 
are  extended  inland 
to  make  a  seaport  of  an 
interior  city.  Thus 
the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal,  35^  miles  long, 
makes  that  inland  city 
aseaport  and  eaves  the 
transshipment  by  rail 
from  Liverpool  of  raw 
cotton  and  other  com- 
modities. Merchants 
vho  must  transship 
goods  en  route  are  at 
a  disadTantage  com- 
pared with  those  who 
have  direct  transpor- 
tation to  many  ports 
as  extra  handling,  loss 
of  time,  and  therefore 
greater  expense,  are 
involved  in  transship- 


old  route  rCn  ibe 


ifl],  beiweenlhe 


STaUable  for  Urge  Tceeels. 
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NICAB««ITA  AND 
BAM  A  MA  CATIALH 


The  Nicaragoa  or  the  Panama   Canal   (Fig.  28)  wiU 
shorten  the  sea  distance  from  all  North  Atlantic  ports  to 
the  Pacific  portB  of  America 
one  half  or  more.* 

The  mort  important  rail- 
road! connect  ^le  interior  with 
the  oceans  (Fig.  1).  Their  ex- 
tenBtong  and  branch  lines  en- 
able them  to  provide  a  great 
many  interior  points  with  rap- 
id transit  to  the  ocean  high- 
way8._  The  transcontinental 
'  lines  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  thus  a  part  (1901) 
of  the  shortest  and  quickest  routes  to  Japan,  East  China, 
and  New  Zealand  for  all  North  Atlantic  ports  of  America 
and  Europe.  When  the  Siberian  railroad  is  completed  to 
Yladivostok  travelers  may  reach  Japan  and  China  in  less 
than  twenty  days  from  London. 

The  United  States  has  a  far  larger  mileage  of  railroads 
than  any  other  country  (Fig.  74).  Nearly  all  the  villages 
and  farms  of  the  United  States  east  of  Omaha,  Kansas 
City,  and  Houston  have  a  railroad  station  close  at  hand  or 
only  a  few  miles  distant,  so  that  all  parts  of  the'  more 
thickly  settled  regions  have  quick  communication  with  one 
another  and  with  the  seaports.  Freight  trains  on  these 
roads  run  faster  and  freight  rates  are  lower  than  in  any 
other  country.  Thus  abundant,  rapid,  and  cheap  trang. 
portation  has  helped  ^o  make  the  United  States  the  leading 
commercial    nation.      Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  is  far 


*  This  AmericAn  canal  will  bring  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
America  nearer  to  Australia  and  Japan  than  any  north  European  city 
is,  and  will  place  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  on  even  terms 
with  Liverpool,  London,  and  Hamburg'  in  relation  to  sea  distance  from 
all  the  coast  of  China  between  Hongkong  and  Tientsin.  West  of  Hong- 
kong the  Suez  Canal  will  be  shorter  to  the  Orient  for  both  European 
and  Americaa  ports  of  the  North  Atlantic 
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smaller  commercial  development  in  Spain,  for  example, 
where  trains  ran  only  15  to  20  miles  an  hour,  and  freight 
rates  are  so  high  that  it  coats  more  to  carry  goods  by  rail 
from  SaragosBa  to  Barcelona,  300  miles,  than  by  ship  from 
England  P 

Water  truuportatum  is  cheaper  than  land  transportatioiL 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  same  power  can  move  a 
greater  tonnage  through  water  than  over^tl^J^d.  The 
cheapest  freight  rates  are  on  some  of  the  long  ocean  routes. 
The  cost  of  moving  freight  on  the  great  lakes  of  North 
America  is  slightly  higher  than  Q]j|iyja>oi^ean,  because  lake 
vessels  are  smaller  and  navigation  is  restricted  at  the  con- 
necting rivers  and  canals.  The  cost  on  the  Erie  and  other 
canals  is  higher  than  on  the  Great  Lakes,  because  canal 
navigation  is  restricted  by  small  boats,  shallow  water  ways, 
and  locks.  The  average  cost  on  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  is  about  twice  as  much  as  on  its  rivers  and  caiials. 
The  cost  on  wagon  roads  is  much  higher,  varying  from  six  to 
ten  cents  a  mile  for  hauling  a  ton  of  freight  over  the  best 
roads  to  twenty-five  cents  or  more  over  very  poor  roads. 
The  cost  of  haulage  by  wagon  on  the  common  roads  of 
Europe  is  much  less  than  in  this  country  because  of  the 
superiority  of  the  European  roads.  In  Holland,  Russia,  and 
India  there  is  little  or  no  rock  suitable  for  road  metal,  and 
many  of  the  Dutch  roads  are  paved  with  brick. 

Animal  power  is  the  most  ezpeiuiTe  meam  fd  bauport 
(Fig.  29).  It  ia  still  used  where  there  is  little  or  no  water 
or  rail  transportation.  Two  classes  of  draft  and  pack- 
animals  may  be  distinguished:  (1)  those  which,  like  the 
reindeer,  yak,  llama,  and  elephant,  are  restricted  to  certain 
regions  and  (3)  thoao  which  may  range  over  nearly  the 
whole  world,  as  the  dog,  horse,  donkey,  and  ox.  In  equa- 
torial Africa,  where  there  are  few  pack  or  draft  animals, 
native  porters  carry  loads  of  60  to  80  pounds  on  their  backs. 
The  wages  of  Congo  porters  is  only  tlO  a  month,  and  yet 
before  the  railroad  was  built  it  cost  over  $300  a  ton  to  move 
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freight  around  the  235  miles  of  cataracts  in  the  lower 
Congo. 

IlDid  oommoditieB  gave  liae  to  oondnits  as  a  meaiu  of 
trsniport  The  first  important  use  of  condoits  was  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  the  Romans  building  fine  aqueducts  to  cany 
water  to  the  towns.  In  quite  recent  timeB  the  use  of  con- 
duits has  become  very  extensive,  and  such  commodities  as 
petroleum,  illuminating  gas,  and  water  are  conveyed  long 
distances  in  iron  pipes.  Crude  petroleum  is  forced  by 
pumps  through  pipe  lines  for  hundreds  of  miles  from  our 
oil  fields  to  the  refineries ;  and  the  Buasians  (1901)  are  pre- 
paring to  pnmp  petroleum  over  the  mountains  for  600  miles 
from  Baku  on  the  Caspian  to  Batum  on  the  Black  Sea. 

Eleotiicity  is  used  to  tranBmit  power  and  intelligence  (Fig. 
6).  The  energy  of  steam,  water,  wind,  or  other  power  used 
in  generating  electricity  may  thus  be  made  effective  many 
miles  away.  The  electric  motor  has  become  a  large  agent 
in  transportation,  particularly  in  street-car  service,  and 
intelligence  is  flashed  all  over  the  world  by  electricity. 
The  movements  of  vessels  and  trains  are  directed  by  wire. 
With  the  aid  of  300,000  miles  of  ocean  cable  lines  the 
business  men  of  widely  separated  countries  conduct  their 
mutual  affairs  as  though  they  lived  in  the  same  town. 
Long-distance  telephone  messages  are  sent  from  Maine  to 
Wisconsin  and  from  Prance  to  Holland,  Thus  electricity 
has  become  a  far-reaching  medium  of  communications 
upon  which  the  transactions  of  finance  and  commerce 
largely  depend.  The  postal  service  is  a  cheaper  and  slower 
means  of  communication.  It  is  so  important  that  the 
United  States,  for  example,  annually  expends  about  110,- 
000,000  more  than  its  postal  receipts  to  provide  its  vast 
area  with  adequate  service.  Most  countries  are  members 
of  the  Postal  Union,  and  postage  charges  are  uniform  from 
any  country  of  the  Union  to  any  other,  except  that  in 
some  cases,  as  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the 
rates  are  lower  than  the  international  rates.    The  value 
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to  commerce  of  the  postal  and  telegraph  services  is  ines- 
timable. 


Sei  Mebchant  Vessels  o;  the  Chief  CouNXRiEa  i 

(Tonnsga  In  million  tons.) 

1899 

BTiiioas. 

B^,»a  v««ELe, 

Number. 

Grow  tons. 

Number. 

amntonB. 

The  Unitad  KiDgdom 

The  United  States 

GlerraanT 

Norway 

7,854 
SOS 

1,095 
754 
734 
436 
464 
275 
351 
453 

584 
19S 
339 
118 

11.3 

0.8 

o!i 

8^30 
3,687 
1,308 
1,6U 
2,617 
1,145 

355 
1,609 

546 
2,415 

899 
1,568 

161 

344 
1,153 

3.9 
1.8 
0.5 
0.8 
1.1 

0.03 

&::::;:::::::::::::■ 

0.5 

Sweden 

Brazil .• 

0.3 
0.04 
0.07 
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Climate — Nattteal  FEATnEBS — Distbibution  op 
Leading  Pboducts 

The  tTnited  Btatea  ia  able  to  prodaoe  at  lunne  neaily  all  the 
neeenitieB  and  Inxnriesof  life.  This  is  because  its  territory, 
extending  north  and  south  over  1,500  miles  and  varying  in 
altitude  from  sea  level  to  more  than  10,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  permits  the  cultivation  of  nearly  all  the  food  and 
industrial  plants  of  the  temperate  and  subtropical  zones. 
Its  mineral  resources  also  are  large,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
able  to  produce  most  of  the  commodities  they  desire.  Only 
countries  that  embrace  half  a  continent  and  great  variety 
of  climate  like  the  United  States,  or  all  of  a  continent  like 
the  Australian  Commonwealth,  may  thus  become  nearly 
aelf-snstaimng. 

The  oontiiieiital  elimate  preTails  even  to  the  Atlantie 
Ocean  {p.  7).  The  country  east  of  the  Pacific  slope  is  there- 
fore colder  in  winter  and  warmer  in  summer  than  western 
and  central  Europe.  If  there  were  high  mountain  ranges 
stretching  east  and  west  across  the  continent  they  might 
.  ward  oflE  the  icy  northern  and  hot  summer  blasts  that  blow 
over  nearly  the  whole  country,  but  they  would  also  arrest 
the  moist  winds  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  that  now  scatter 
their  wealth  of  water  over  the  whole  length  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  making  it  one  of  the  most  productive  regions 
of  the  earth.  The  prevailing  climate  in  the  extreme  South 
is  subtropical,  while  along  the  Northern  frontier  and  in  the 
high  plateau  region  of  the  West  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
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ture  is  30° to  30°  lower;  so  that  the  hardy  cereals  are  the 
character! Btic  products  of  the  most  Sortherti,  and  cotton, 
rice,  sugar  cane,  and  oranges  of  the  most  Southern  States. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  oonutry  haa  abnndant  rain&lL 
As  the  precipitation  is  well  distribnted  through  the  year 
the   growing  season   has  an  adequate   supply   (Fig.  30). 
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Thus  the  country  east  of  a  line  passing  north  and  south 
through  the  central  parte  of  the  states  from  North  Dakota 
to  Texas,  together  with  a  long  narrow  strip  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  comprises  the  area  (tf  farm  lands.  Here  and  there 
throughout  the  subarid  and  arid  regions  water  is  secured 
from  rivers  or  wells  to  give  fertility  to  adjoining  lands  by 
irrigation,  which  is  the  diversion  of  water  to  fields  and  gar- 
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dens  for  agricnltnral  purposes.  The  cost  of  irrigation  in  Cali- 
fornia is  110  to  $30  an  acre,  which  i&  more  than  balanced  hy 
increased  prodnctiveneBS. 

Ihfl  laj^rest  nnmber  of  deep-water  liaibora  are  along  the 
Horth  Atlantio  coast  Thej  face  the  Old  World  and  are 
nearest  to  the  leading  commercial  nationa  (Fig.  1).  These 
inlets,  from  Maine  to  Virginia,  and  particularly  Massachu- 
fletts,  New  York,  Delaware,  and  Chesapeake  Bays,  being  the 
best  harbors  and  the  nearest  to  foreign  markets,  command 


.—The  densll;  of  pnpnlBtian  in  Ihe  United  Statu  Is  far  lew  Uibd 
try  of  Enrope  except  Norway  and  Sweden.  Wilt  its  small  deneitj  of  population 
and  lU  verj  large  territory  it  could  not  have  attained  the  present  development  of 
its  commerce  If  its  vast  system  of  commnnications.  chiefly  by  rul,  had  not  af- 
forded the  lowest  land  freight  rates  In  the  world. 

the  largest  part  of  the  export  and  import  trade.  The  At- 
lantic coast  south  of  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Gnlf  of 
Mexico  have  smaller  harbors  of  much  importance  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  southern  and  Mississippi  Valley  products;  but 
the  steep  Pacific  coast  has  no  harbors  of  importance  except 
those  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  Puget  Sound,  San  Diego,  and 
the  river  port  of  Portland,  Ore. 
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The  predcnuinftnt  >iir£aoe  fiimu  are  a 
wide,  low,  central  plain  shut  in  on  the 
eart  by  low  mountain  ran^eE,  and  on  the 
west  by  high  plateans  and  mountain 
rangea  These  surface  forma  and  their 
general  effect  upon  industry  and  com- 
merce may  best  be  atudied  in  connec- 
tion with  Figa.  32  and  33.  Contrast  the 
low-lying  Atlantic  and  southern  coastal 
plains  (white,  in  Fig.  32)  with  the  high, 
steep,  and  rocky  Pacific  coast.  Compare 
Fig.  32  with  Fig.  73,  and  note  the  many 
short  reaches  of  river  narigation  011  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  seaboard  made  possi- 
ble by  the  gently  sloping  coastal  plains 
and  the  contrast  in  this  respect  which 
the  Pacific  coast  offers.  Nearly  all  the 
navigable  rivers  and  lakes  are  in  the 
eastern  half  of  the  country  tributary  to 
the  Atlantic,  the  highway  to  the  larg- 
est foreign  markets.  This  fact  is  of 
great  advantage  to  the  producers  of 
breadstnffs  and  meats.  These  rivers 
and  lakes  supply  three  water  routes 
to  the  Atlantic:  (1)  the  Mississippi 
system  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  (2) 
the  Great  Lakes,  supplemented  by  the 
Erie  Canal  to  the  Hudson  Hiver;  and 
(3)  through  the  St.  Lawrence  in  Can- 
ada. The  Mississippi  basin  affords  over 
half  of  the  navigable  mileage  of  the 
country.  In  the  western  half  of  the 
country,  the  railroad  is  the  commerce 
carrier,  except  that  the  Pacific  slope 
has  about  1,400  miles  of  river  naviga- 
tion. 
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The  AUantlo  coastal  plain  liu  a  larg^  variety  of  iodna- 

tries.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  diversity  of  the  soils, 
which  are  arranged  in  narrow  belts  extending  north  and 
south.  A  clay  belt  near  the  inner  edge  of  the  plain  gives 
rise  to  the  potteries  of  New  Jersey ;  farther  east  is  a  hilly 
belt  with  limestone  soil  devoted  to  eereals  and  hay ;  still 
nearer  the  ocean  ia  a  sandy  plain,  either  barren  or  covered 
with  pine  forests,  which  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and 
Florida  yield  large  supplies  of  lumber  and  turpentine ;  and 
along  the  sea  edge  are  swamps,  particularly  south  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  very  fertile  when  drained,  and  producing  much 
rice  in  the  Carolinas  and  farther  south.  Large  quantities 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  are  raised  for  Northern  markets, 
and  the  most  important  fisheries  are  those  of  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Water  power  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  Atlantic 
coastal  plain  developed  manufacturing.  The  rivers  cross- 
ing from  the  hard  rocks  of  the  Appalachian  belt  to  the  soft 
rocks  of  the  coastal  plain  have  more  rapidly  worn  away 
the  soft  rocks,  thus  forming  falls  and  rapids.  This  line  of 
falls  is  called  the  "  fall  Ijne."  Manufacturing  towns  from 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  which  use  the  water 
power  are  shown  in  Fig.  72,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  coast  rivers. 

The  AppalaohiaD  belt  ccnttiibntM  the  lai^r  part  of  the 
ooantry's  coal,  petroleum,  and  natural  gas,  and  much  irf  iU 
iron.  It  consists  of  monntains  and  border  plateaus,  and 
extends  behind  the  coastal  plain  from  Maine  to  Alabama. 
This  belt,  a  source  of  great  water  power,  made  Kew  Eng- 
land the  first  and  largest  center  of  factories.  Manufactures 
and  commerce  therefore  have  thus  far  been  moat  highly 
concentered  in  the  East,  where  there  are  fine  natnral  har- 
bors, rich  deposits  of  coal  and  iron  near  them,  many  rivers 
of  large  or  considerable  value  to  commerce,  abundant  water 
power,  and  comparative  proximity  to  Europe. 

The  sonUiem  ooastal  plain  Is  mainly  agrionltural.  It  is 
almost  wholly  included  in  the  cotton  belt,  but  has  irapor- 
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tant  sugar  production,  chiefly  in  Lonieiana,  and  all  the 
Gulf  States  produce  large  qnantitiea  of  lumber.  It  merges 
in  the  Great  Valley. 

The  Great  TaUey  i»  pie-emmeBily  the  agriovltiiral  r^iion. 
The  northern  part  is  the  greatest  wheat  and  maize-pro- 
ducing area  in  the  world,  the  southern  part  the  greatest 
cotton-growing  area,  while  in  the  border  lands  between 
them  (mainly  Kentucky)  is  the  largest  of  the  tobacco 
areas.  There  is  extensive  hog  and  cattle  raising  in  the 
com  belt  from  Nebraska  to  Ohio,  where  the  chief  centers 
of  the  animal  industries  (meat  packing,  etc.)  are  situated. 

TheOreat  Plains  are  the  lai^est  fi^of  the  grazing  in- 
dustry. They  extend  from  Canada  to  Mexico  (Fig.  32). 
The  rainfall  in  largo  sections  is  insufficient  for  tillage  with- 
out irrigation,  but  millions  of  cattle  and  sheep  feed  on  nu- 
tritious bunch  and  other  grasses  over  nearly  three  fourths 
of  the  plains.  Sparsity  of  population  (Fig.  31)  begins  on 
the  plains  and  continues  to  the  Pacific  coast  settlements, 
except  in  a  few  small,  well-watered  districts. 

^e  Qreat  Plateaus  are  the  laigest  sfturoesof  gold  and 
rilvra.  They  are  snrmoanted  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ex- 
tend from  the  Great  Plains  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  range,  and 
inclnde  the  Great  Basin,  whose  few  rivers  have  no  outlet  to 
the  sea.  These  arid  plateaus  embrace  about  one  third  of 
the  country.  The  mines  among  the  mountains  supply  a 
third  of  the  world's  ontput  of  silver  and  a  fourth  of  the 
ontpnt  of  gold.  Agriculture  is  possible  only  by  means  of 
irrigation,  except  along  a  few  river  valleys  in  the  north. 

The  Fadfic  coast  has  gold,  wheat,  lumber,  and  firnit  as  its 
leading  jnoduotH.  The  northern  two  thirds  is  well  watered 
(Fig.  30),  and  irrigation  has  roclaimed  large  tracts  farther 
sontb.  The  rich  wheat-growing  regions  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaqnin  valleys  in  California,  and  of  the  Willamette 
and  other  valleys  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  are  the 
granaries  of  the  Pacific  slope.  The  monntains  of  the  north, 
clad  with  pine,  spruce,  and  firs,  are  one  of  the  country's 
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chief  sources  of  lumber  supply.  Thus  wheat  and  lomber 
are  very  large  shipments  from  Pacific  coast  ports.  The 
Tine  and  sabtropical  fruits  are  also  grown  with  success. 

The  boiiii  of  the  St  Lawnuse  Bim  ia  tiie  lai^est 
aoune  of  inm  and  (tf  inland  fliheiim  Most  of  the  white 
pine  lumber  also,  the  largest  wood  crop  of  the  country, 
comes  from  the  upper  lake  region;  the  south  and  west 
shores  of  Lake  Superior  produce  the  largest  iron  ore  output 
of  the  country ;  in  the  Keweenaw  Peninsula  on  the  south 
shore,  are  some  of  the  largest  copper  mines  of  the  world. 
In  the  southern  part  of  this  baain  are  scores  of  manufac- 
turing towns  whose  prosperity  is  partly  due  to  their  con- 
venient situation  between  supplies  of  iron  ore  on  the 
north  and  coal  on  the  south.  The  Great  Lakes  are  the 
highway  on  which  many  of  the  most  bulky  commodities  of 
the  country  are  transported  in  large  steamers  at  low  freight 
.  rates,  such  as  the  wheat  of  the  Dakotaa,  the  iron  ore  and 
lumber  of  Uinnesota,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  and  coal 
from  the  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennaylvania  fields. 

Xamt&ctuiuig  ia  oarzied  on  in  most  parts  of  the  Vnited 
States.  While  these  industries  are  chiefly  in  the  northeast 
and  north  central  parts  of  the  country,  they  are  found 
wherever  conditions  are  favorable  for  collecting  raw  mate- 
rials and  marketing  products.  Thus,  in  the  Southern 
states  sugar  is  refined  at  New  Orleans,  near  which  are  the 
largest  cane  plantations.  Lumber  and  furniture  are  made 
at  Macon,  Montgomery,  and  Mobile,  near  the  large  forests 
of  the  Gulf  states.  The  manufacturing  areas  are  prac- 
tically identical  with  the  regions  covered  by  the  two  darker 
shades  in  Fig.  31.  The  development  of  the  vast  resources 
whose  distribution  is  here  briefly  outlined  has  made  the 
United  States,  in  a  little  over  a  century,  a  nation  of  sev- 
enty-sis million  people,  the  largest  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing and  the  most  nearly  aelf-austaining  nation  in  the 
,  world. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

THE  DNITDD  STATB8-(CcmHjn«d) ' 

Vegetable  Food  Peoductb,  Beverages,  Tobacco, 

AND   THE   TkADB    IN    ThEU 

The  IFnited  States  holds  the  first  place  as  an  agrionltnral 
nation.  ItBfarme,  fiye^illion  injuimtifir,  make  the  largest 
contribution  to  the  world's  supply  of  breadstuffa,  meat 
products,  and  raw  cotton.  Most  of  the  land  available  for 
tillage  in  the  humid  area  is  now  owned  by  farmera,  but 
only  a  fourth  of  it  is  tilled.  The  remainder  is  uncultivated 
or  in  timber. 

All  T^etable  &na  prodoots  were  derived  &om  wild  plants. 
They  hare  been  greatly  improved  in  size  and  nutritive 
quality  by  cultivation.  Some  of  them,  as  maize,  the  potato, 
tobacco,  and  the  tomato  and  pumpkin,  were  not  known  in 
Europe  till  introdnced  there  from  America.  The  cereals 
are  a  few  grasses  whose  seeds,  improved  and  enlarged  by 
tillage,  are  used  as  breadstuffs.  They  are  the  vegetable 
food  of  most  importance,  and  hence  are  the  largest  product 
of  the  world's  fanning  lands  (Fig,  34). 
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Wheat  1b  the  most  widely  distributed,  most  costly  aod  nn- 
tritiooa  of  the  cereals  (Figs.  35  and  36).  It  is  the  chief 
breadetiiff  of  wegteni  Europe  and  the  temperate  parts  of 
America.  It  tbrireB  in  temperate  climates,  and  is  also  a 
winter  crop  in  warm  conntries  like  northern  India,  where 
the  winter  is  at  least  as  cool  as  a  Minttesots'sammer. 


Pi8.  M.— ATBTsgo  whe«t  crop  of 
tbe  world  for  Qts  jeAra,  1894  to 
,      isoe,  in  million  bnebels. 


The  United  States  is  the  largest  wheat  producer  (Figs.  36 
and  37).  This  is  due  not  only  to  anitable  climate  and  soil, 
but  also  to  cheap  land,  the  best  agricultural  machinery,  and 
the  most  economical  methods  of  ^handling  and  transporta- 
tion. Wheat  is  sent  to  market  in  balk  (in  a  looge  con- 
dition). From  the  time  it  leaves  the  farm  wagon  it  is 
handled  almost  wholly  by  mechanical  means.  The  labor  is 
greatly  reduced  by  grain  storehouBes,  called  elevators,  into  , 
which  the  grain  is  raised  and  emptied  into  bins  and  later 
transferred  to  the  conveyance  in  which  it  is  forwarded,  all 
the  work  being  done  by  machinery.  As  each  owner's  grain 
can  not  be  kept  separate  from  the  rest,  it  ia  inspected  and 
graded,  each  quality  going  into  bins  assigned  for  its  grade, 
and  a  receipt  being  given  to  the  owner  showing  the  quantity 
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and  quality  of  his  grain.     Only  the  larger  grain  centere  of 
Europe  .employ  this  economical  American  eystem. 

The  domestic  distribution  of  wheat  and  flour  is  very  large. 
Slinneaota  and  the  Dakotas,  which  comprise  the.  greatest 
wheat  region,  Kajiaas,  Xebraska,  Washington,  and  Oregon  sell- 
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e  the  chief 


While  w 
paratively  small. 

the  lon-pilced  pmlrles  of  the  Norihweit.  The  plump  kernel  winler  n-hrat  la 
grown  in  the  Central  and  Soothern  States.  Hard  spring  wheat  Q[  llie  upper  Ml»- 
sisslppi  Volley,  the  wheal  uf  eiport,  is  the  beet  tor  many  purposeB;  ita  price  regu- 
lates the  world's  wheat  markets. 

the  larger  part  of  their  product  to  buyers  outside  their  own 
territory.  All  the  northeastern,  southern,  and  Rocky  Moun- 
tain states  must  buy  whedt  to  make  up  their  deficiency. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  seller  of  export  wheat 
(p.  74).     About  one  half  of  its  total  crop  is  sold  in  foreign 
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cotmtrieB.  Bnssia,  Anstrio-Hnngaiy,  and  the  Balkan  states 
are  the  only  European  countries  raising  all  the  breadBtuffs 
they  require.  All  the  others  buy  wheat  from  the  United 
States,  Russia,  India,  Hungary,  Argentina,  or  Australia. 
BuBsian  and  Argentine  wheat  have  only  a  short  haul  to  ship- 
ping ports,  while  our  wheat  mast  be  carried  an  average  dis- 
tance of  1,000  miles  to  ocean  steamers.  This  disadvantage 
is  overcome  by  low  rates  of  raU  and  water  freightage  to 
United  States  seaports. 

One  third  or  more  of  the  United  States  wheat  exports 
is  in  the  form  of  floor  (p.  74),  Flour  manufacture  was 
revolutionized  by  the  new  milling  process  adopted  in  the 
hard  wheat  region  about  1874.  Chilled  iron  and  porcelain 
rollers  took  the  place  of  the  old  millstones,  the  grain  being 
run  through  six  or  seven  sets  of  rollers.  A  large  part  of 
the  wheat  of  Minnesota  and  the  DakotaB  is  ground  iuto 
flour  at  Minneapolis  and  Superior,  and  thence  distributed 
Bast,  South,  and  to  Europe  (Fig.  37);  Minneapolis,  on  the 
threBhold  of  the  hard  wheat  region,  is  the  largest  milling 
center  in  the  world.  Great  Britain  buys  about  four  sevenths 
of  all  the  flour  the  United  States  sells ;  other  European 
countries  buy  more  wheat  than  flour  and  do  most  of  their 
own  milling.  All  tropical  and  Oriental  countries  buy  much 
more  flour  than  wheat,  for  they  lack  the  flour-making  facil- 
ities that  the  large  wheat-raising  countries  have  perfected. 

Kaize  or  Ltdian  oorn  is  the  best  grain  for  £attening 
ftniiiittla  (Fig.  38).  It  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  fats 
than  other  cereals.  Europeans  eat  little  of  it,  but  feed  it 
to  their  stock.  Americans,  however,  use  it  extensively  as 
food  both  for  man  and  beast.  It  is  also  widely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  distilled  liquors,  starch,  and  glucose. 

Maize  ia  the  largest  cereal  crop  of  the  United  States. 
This  country  produces  three  fourths  of  the  world's  supply 
(Fig.  39).  The  greatest  maize-growing  atates  are  Kebraska, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  which 
are  known  as  the  Com  Belt.    Most  of  the  enormous  crop 
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in  the  com  belt  is  fed  to  hoge  and  cattle  and  thns  con- 
verted into  pork  and  beef;  the  live  stock  return  to  the 
land  as  manure  much  of  the  valuable  salts  extracted  from 
it;  and  the  animal  waste  prodncte,  converted  into  fer- 
tilizers, also  help  to  maintain  fertility.  Maize  is  exported 
mainly  in  the  condensed  form  of  meat.    The  eipoi^tion 
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of  the  grain  is  large  only  to  northwest  Eun^e-and  Canada, 
and  the  value  of  the  total  export  ie  only  one  third  that  of 
wheat  and  wheat  flour  (p.  74).  The  reasons  for  this  com- 
paratively small  export  of  the  grain  are  (1)  ita  low  price  in 
proportion  to  weight  (p.  74),  making  its  transportation 
more  expensive  than  that  of  wheat ;  and  (3)  its  limitation 
/  to  animal  feeding  in  the  importing  countries  of  Europe. 
Data  is  used  ohiefly  aa  hone  feed.  Its  importance  as 
human  food  is  increasing  with  the  larger  consumption-  of 
prepared  cereal  foods.  It  is  grown  most  largely  in  the  com 
belt  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  moist  sea  climate  of 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  western  Norway,  and  near  the  Baltic 
coasts  of  Germany  and  Russia  (Fig.  40).  Half  of  the  small 
export  from  the  United  States  is  sent  to  Great  Britain 
(p.  75). 

.  Bye  ii  an  important  food  grain  in  SuniaL,  Oermany,  and 
Boandlnavia.  It  is  cheaper  than  wheat  and  not  so  nutri- 
tions. It  is  largely  used  in  distilling  whisky  in  the  United 
States,  gin  in  Holland,  and  vodka  in  Russia.  Russia  is 
the  largest  producer  {Pig.  41),    Our  export  is  small  (p.  75). 
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Barley  is  most  osed  fbr  beer  brewing.  In  north  Europe 
it  is  also  used  for  bread  and  horse  feed.  Grown  from  Nor- 
way to  Algeria,  it  has  a  large  climatic  range,  and  its  cnltnre 
in  England  and  Germany  ie  about  as  important  aa  that  of 
wheat  (Fig.  42).  California  raises  nearly  one  third  of  the 
crop  in  the  United  States.  N  early  all  American  barley  is 
malted  for  beer  brewing  {p.  74). 

Bice  is  the  main  food  supply  of  half  the  popnlation  of 
the  world.  It  is  the  largest  food  resource  in  southern  and 
eastern  Asia  (Fig.  43).  Two  crops  a  year  are  grown  on 
Asian  lowlands  and  deltas  wherever  there  is  abundant 
water.  The  southern  coastal  plain  of  the  United  States, 
chiefly  Louisiana  and  Texas,  supplies  about  one  half  the 
quantity  the  country  consumes.  Improved  field  machinery, 
the  substitution  of  pumping  for  natural  irrigation,  and 
better  processes  of  milling  encourage  rice-growing  in  the 
United  States. 

Buckwheat  is  grown  in  Russia,  France,  and  some  Alpine 
districts.  Ita  acreage  in  the  United  States  has  declined 
one  half  in  thirty-five  years. 

The  mgar  of  oommeroe  is  dorivod  almost  wholly  from  nigar 
beets  and  sugar  cane  (Fig.  38).  The  Teutonic  peoples,  par- 
ticularly the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  are  the  largest  consumers, 
while  the  Latin  races  eat  much  less.  In  fifty  years  beet 
sugar  has  largely  supplanted  cane  sugar,  and  thus  the  great- 
est producing  areas  have  been  shifted  from  the  tropics  to 
the  temperate  zones,  and  the  price  of  sugar  has  been  re- 
duced about  one  half  in  thirty  years  (p.  75). 

The  beet  supplies  two  thirds  of  the  total  sugar  product. 
North  and  central  Europe  make  nearly  all  the  beet  sugar, 
and  Germany  is  the  largest  producer  (Fig.  44).  The  in- 
dnstry  thrives  in  California,  Michigan,  and  on  a  smaller 
scale  in  Utah,  Nebraska,  and  New  York.  The  cane  sugar 
industry  was  crippled  by  the  abolition  of  slave  labor  in  the 
West  Indies  and  the  competition  of  boet  sugar.  Sugar  cane 
thrives  in  many  warni  lands  (Fig.  46).     Most  of  the  cane 
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Bugar  produced  in  the  Uaited  States  is  grown  in  Louisiana, 
on  the  flood  plain  and  delta  of  the  MiBsisBippi. 

Sugar  making  begins  on  the  farm  and  ends  at  the  re- 
finery.    The  jnice  obtained  from  the  sliced  beet  by  soaking 


i,.T ,.,.. L.-r 

1  T  f 

— 

Pio.  44.— Frodnction  of  b( 
Cries,  in  thansuid 

«t  sugar  by  ccmn- 
ons  ([900), 

it  in  warm  water,  with  which  it  mingles,  and  from  the  cane 
by  crnshing  the  stalk  between  rollerB,  is  evaporated  to  elim- 
inate the  water.  Two  products  result :  raw  sugar,  brown 
or  yellow  in  color,  and  molasses.     The  raw  sugar  is  sent  in 


tngtu-  b;  coaDUico.  Id 


tierces,  hogsheads,  and  bags  to  refineries,  and  is  white  when 
ready  for  market.  As  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
raw  and  refined  sugar  is  only  about  a  cent  a  pound,  sugar 
refining  can  be  profitably  conducted  only  by  very  large  plants 
turning  out  an  enormous  product.  It  is  thus  restricted  in 
the  United  States  to  a  few  mammoth  refineries  in  the  sea- 
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ports  of  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Balti- 
more, New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco,  which  draw  open 
all  parts  of  the  world  for  raw  cane  sngar,  and  also  buy  a 
small  portion  of  the  raw  product  from  the  sugar  beet  farmB 
of  Europe. 

Among  lesser  sugar  products  is  maple  sugar,  made 
from  the  aap  of  the  sugar  maple,  chiefly  in  Vermont,  Kew 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  (p.  75) ;  sorghum,  grown  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  for  molasses,  a  syrup  which  is  also 
produced  in  the  manufacture  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  on 
sugar  plantations  (as  West  Indies  and  New  Orleans  molasses) 
and  in  sugar  refineries  (sugar-house  molasses).  Molasses  is 
a  cheap  substitute  for  sugar,  and  is  also  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  mm.  Glucose  is  a  liquid  sugar  produced  in  the 
United  States  from  corn  starch,  and  in  France  and  Ger- 
many from  potato  starch,  and  used  for  confectionery  and 
for  mixing  with  molasses  in  the  manufacture  of  table 
syrujffi.  Various  palms  in  India  yield  sugar  (jaggery). 
— *XSugar  is  the  largest  import  into  the  United  States.  The 
^ercopt'to  consumption  is  60  pounds  a  year,  and  this  country 
leads  the  world  as  a  sugar  consumer.  All  the  wheat  the 
country  sells  to  foreign  lands  does  not  pay  for  the  sugar  it 
buys  from  them.  Germany  supplies  nearly  all  the  beet 
sugar,  refined  and  raw,  that  the  country  buys.  The  United 
States  is  the  only  leading  nation  which  still  consumes  far 
more  cane  than  beet  sugar  (p.  75).  The  largest  part  of 
the  cane  sugar  supply  comes  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  South  America. 

Fast  traiuport  and  cold  stora^  have  stimulated  commerce 
in  fresh  fruits.  North  Europe  recciveB  fresh  grapes  in  mid- 
winter from  South  Africa  and  Australia.  California  sends 
grapes,  pears,  peaches,  and  apricots  to  the  most  distant 
home  markets  in  competition  with  nearer  sources  of  supply. 
The  strawberry  is  the  most  valuable  small  fruit  in  this 
country.  The  fruit  industry  is  largely  apecialiaed,  the 
peach,  for  example,  thriving  mainly  in  particular  localities, 
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as  in  AficMgan,  Dekware,  Maryland,  and  western  New 
York.  Fmit  preserving  and  canning  is  a  very  large  in- 
dustry. Pineapple  raising  in  Florida,  and  orange,  lemon, 
and  olive  culture  in  California,  have  diminished  tropical 
and  subtropical  imports,  of  which  the  largest  items  are 
bananas  from  the  nearer  Latin- American  conntries  and 
lemons  from  Italy.  Dried  fruits,  such  as  currants,  raisins, 
dates,  and  figa,  are  largely  imported  into  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  into  all  other  northern  countries.  Dried,  green, 
and  ripe  apples  comprise  about  one  third  of  the  fniit  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the 
largest  consumer  of  our  fruits,  and  France,  Qermany,  and 
Canada  are  also  important  buyers. 

Root  crops  and  garden  truck  have  little  part  in  inter- 
national trade.  They  are  too  heavy  in  proportion  to  value  to 
be  worth  long-distance  transport,  bnt  Bermuda  sends  many 
early  potatoes  and  onions  to  the  United  States.  The 
potato  is  the  staple  food  of  many  of  the  European  peaaantir, 
especially  in  north  Germany  and  Ireland.  It  is  raised  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  bnt  is  not  so  largea  feature 
of  the  dietary  as  in  Europe. 

Several  plants  yielding  beverage*  are  of  lai^e  oommeroiBl 
importance  {Fig.  46).  They  are  (1)  those  containing  sugar  or 
starch,  which  by  fermentation  is  changed  into  alcohol  (alco- 
holic drinks),  and  (S)  those  whose  leaves  or  seeds  infused 
in  water  yield  a  stimulating  drink,  as  coffee  or  tea.  Wine, . 
the  most  important  alcoholic  drink,  is  the  fermented  juice 
of  the  grape.  It  is  the  common  beverage  of  sooth  Europe 
and  of  France,  which  is  now  the  chief  wine  land  of  the 
world,  Italy  and  Spain  coming  next.  The  cheapest  quali- 
ties are  sold  in  those  countries  for  a  few  cents  a  gallon. 
The  United  States  produces  most  of  the  wine  it  consumes, 
California  supplying  half  of  it.  The  industry  is  growing  in 
importance  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and  some  other  States.  The 
imports  from  Europe  amount  to  i,000, 000  gallons  a  year,  and 
the  tendency  is  to  consume  less  foreign  and  more  American 
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wine.  There  ig  a  growing  export  of  California  wiuee  to 
Europe,  Japan,  and  China.  Beer,  the  favorite  beverage  in 
north  Europe,  is  made  from  cereals,  usually  barley,  changed 
into  malt  by  partial  germination,  thus  converting  the  starch 
into  Baccharine  matter ;  water  and  hopa  are  added  and  the 
mixture  ie  fermented.  The  chief  use  of  hops  is  in  beer- 
making,  and  this  crop  is  grown  largely  in  Europe  and 
America.  Germany  is  the  largest  producer  of  beer,  (Sreat 
Britain  second,  and  the  United  States  third.  Spirits  are  di- 
luted alcohol  derived  by  distillation  from  fermented  liquors. 
They  are  used  as  a  beverage  or  medicine,  and  have  special 
flavors,  according  to  the  origin  of  the  alcohol.  Thus  brandy 
is  distilled  from  wine,  whisky  from  varioQs  grains,  as  corn 
and  rye,  and  mm  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane  and 


Non-alooltolic  beveragea  contain  oaffiBine,  to  vhich  they 
am  mneh  of  their  stimiilatiii(r  quality.  The  infusion  of  the 
roasted  cofEee  bean  (Fig.  iQ)  is  one  of  the  most  widely  used 
beverages  in  North  America  and  north  Europe.  Over  three 
fifths  of  the  world's  crop  come  from  Brazil.  In  the  United 
States  nearly  10  pounds  per  capita  are  annually  consumed. 
Brazil  supplies  about  three  fourths  of  the  coflee  imports  of 
the  United  States  (p.  75).  The  business  of  roasting  the 
bean  and  distributing  the  commodity  over  the  country  is 
very  large.  Tea  (Fig.  46)  is  the  dried  leaf  of  the  hardy, 
evergreen  tea  bush.  The  various  qualities  are  the  result  of 
differences  in  the  size  of  the  leaf,  the  season  of  picking, 
and  the  method  of  preparing  and  mixing;  thus  the  differ- 
ences between  black  teas,  preferred  in  Great  Britain,  and 
green  teas,  preferred  in  the  United  States,  are  the  result  of 
different  methods  of  treating  the  leaf.  The  United  King- 
dom, which  is  the  largest  tea-drinking  nation,  buys  nearly 
half  of  all  export  teas,  its  supply  coming  mainly  from 
Assam,  Bengal,  and  Ceylon.  Japan  produces  green  tea  for 
the  most  part,  and  the  crop  is  largely  exported  to  the 
United  States,  which  also  buys  much  tea  from  Form(»a 
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and  China  (p.  76).  The  cacao  tree  (Fig.  46)  grows  chief- 
ly in  tropical  America,  and  Ecuador  is  the  largest  sonice 
of  supply.  Its  most  important  prodnct  la  chocolate,  made 
from  the  large  nutritive  seeds,  which  are  roasted,  crushed, 
and  flavored ;  the  decoction  cocoa,  a  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tions beverage,  is  rained  in  many  lands.  Nearly  all  the 
cacao  imported  into  the  United  States  is  the  crnde  product, 
and  it  is  manofaetured  here  into  chocolate  and  cocoa. 

Tobaooo  iB  grown  in  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones 
(Fig.  35).  The  many  gradations  in  its  quality  are  due  to 
difiereucea  in  climate  and  soil.  The  so-called  Havana  to- 
bacco of  Cuba,  for  example,  is  famous  for  its  aroma  and  is 
used  only  for  cigars ;  the  mild  tobacco  of  north  and  cen- 
tral Europe  is  best  adapted  for  the  pipe ;  the  fine,  bright 
leaf  of  Sumatra  is  largely  used  as  wrappers  for  Western- 
made  cigars ;  European  Turkey  and  Anatolia  grow  a  yellow 
leaf  with  a  peculiar  aroma,  used  in  the  best  qualities  of 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  cigarettes ;  Mexico  and  Brazil  raise 
excellent  tobacco,  and  India  is  the  second  largest  produ- 
cer. Most  cigars  and  the  best  cigarettes  are  made  by  hand, 
but  less  expensive  ciga- 
rettes, as  well  as  chew- 
ing and  smoking  tobacco 
and  snuff,  are  manufac- 
tured by  highly  perfect- 
ed machinery. 

The  United  States  is 
the  largest  tobacco  grower 
{Fig.  47).    It  is  grown  in 
many  States,  from  south- 
em  Wisconsin,  which  pro- 
duces a  large  crop,  to  Lou- 
isiana, which  raises  the 
famous  perique.     The  largest  tobacco  area,  about  600  miles 
long  and  400  broad,  extends  from  Kentucky  to  Maryland, 
and  from  central  Ohio  to  !N'orth  Carolina.     Most  of  the  ex- 
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port  manufacturing  tobaccos  (chewing,  smoking,  and  ennft 
tobaccos)  are  raised  in  this  area ;  but  most  oi  the  leaf  used 
for  making  domestic  cigars  is  grown  in  the  more  northern 
States.  Cigarettes,  chewing  and  smoking  tobaccos  and 
snnfE  are  manufactured  in  large  factories,  the  great  centers 
of  the  industry  being  Richmond,  Petersburg,  and  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  Durham,  N.  C.  Rich- 
mond, in  the  heart  of  the  rich  tobacco  district,  with  easy 
access  by  water  and  rail  to  the  coast,  is  the  chief  tobacco 
city  of  the  country,  and  exports  three  fifths  of  the  manu- 
factured tobacco  sent  to  foreign  markets.  Cigars  are  made 
in  thousands  of  factories,  large  and  small,  scattered  all  over 
the  country.  Much  Havana  leaf  is  imported,  and  though 
its  manufacture  is  widely  distributed,  the  largest  center 
of  its  use  is  Key  West,  Fla,,  where  native  Cubans  make 
Key  West  cigars  under  climatic  conditions  most  nearly  ap- 
proaching those  of  Cuba.  The  prevailing  humidity  and 
warmth  in  Cuba  promote  not  only  the  growing  but  also  the 
manufacturing  of  tobacco.  Few  cigars  are  exported,  but  a 
large  amount  of  nn manufactured  leaf  is  sold  in  Europe 
and  Canada  (p.  75),  and  important  quantities  of  tobacco 
manufactures  are  sent  to  British  Australasia,  north  Europe, 
Japan,  and  China.  Owing  to  the  extensive  importration  of 
Havana  leaf  and  cigars,  Cuban  and  Sumatran  leaf,  and  Egyp- 
tian cigarettes,  the  tobacco  exports  are  smaller  than  the 
imports. 

Hay  ia  one  of  the  lai^eat  products  of  tiie  oonntry.  Its 
value  is  eqiial  to  that  of  the  wheat,  or  four  fifths  that  of 
the  com  crop.  It  is  most  important  in  the  cattle-raising 
States  of  the  com  belt  and  California,  and  in  the  dairying 
States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Some  baled  hay  is 
sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  countries. 
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STATISTICS  FOE  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Farm  Crops,  bicbpt  Cotton,  in  1898  (IR  Milliobs)  . 


Maize. 

Wheat, 

Oats. 

Barley 

Bye. 

Buck- 
wheat. 

PotatoeH. 

Hay. 

Acres — 
Bii3hela  . 

77.7 
1,924 

44 
67B 

25.7 

730.9 

2.5 

55.7 

1.6 

25.6 

0.6 
11.7 

2.5 

192 

42.7 

eetona. 

ATBaAOE   Anhdal  Value    im    Million   Dollars   i 

EXCEPT   COTTOS,   EXPORTED  <1804-'98; 


Farm   Crops, 


PiiitedKiiigilom...  43.1 

France 7.9 

Belginin 4.7 

Canada 3'3 

Netherlands 3.1 

Portngal 2.2 


WTieal 

MllUon  p„  „„,  Million 

43.1      60.47    Germany 1.6 

7.9      11.41     British  Africa 1.8 

4.7        6.77  British  Australasia.  0.5 

3'3        4.83  Portuguese  Africa.  0.5 

4.S4    Denmark 0.4 

3.23        AUcountries 69.7    100. 


United  Kingdom...  34.9 

Brazil 3.2 

Netherlands 3.S 

Hong-Kong 2.6 

Canada 2.5 


Wheal  Flour 


58.66 
5.53 
6.47 
4.50 


British  West  Indies.    2.0       3.45       All  countries, . .    59.6    100.00 


Cuba 

Germany 

Venezuela 

Haiti 

British  Guiana. . 


United  KiDgdor 

Germany 

Netherlands  . . . 
Cauada  


United  Kin 
Germany . . 


Denmark 3.0  7.34 

Franco 1.8  4.33 

Belgium 1.6  3.73 

All  countries. , '.  .  42.2  100.00 


Barleg 
2.4      63.33  I  Belgium 
0.5      14.18 1 
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Oat* 

United  Kingdom...    3.2      46.93  I  Belgium 0.8      13.76 

France 0.9      13.50|      All  countries. .. .  7.0    100.00 


United  Kingdom...  6.1 

Germany 4.0 

Italy 2.4 

Prance 2A 


Belgium 

Netherlands  . 
Canada 


Valub  oe 

SroiB  IMPORTED  (IN  Million  Dollabs) 

Y^. 

^. 

.89.. 

i8es. 

.888. 

IBH- 

ISBE 

lase 

60.4 
33.6 

leae 

55.3 
a.  7 

1SB».    , 

Cane  suptr 

Beet  Bugar 

77.7 
18.8 

87.3 
18.3 

05.7 
8.0 

103.1 

13.8 

108.8 
15.7 

87.8 
8.9 

G9.8 
14.0 

78.0 
15.3 

Prices  of  sugar  in  cents  per  pound  . . .    6. 87       4.41        3.9f 


Maple  sugar  in  thousand  tons 

Coffee  Imports  ih  Millioh  Pounds 


4  MiLUON  Dollars) 


Brazil 674.4 

Other  South  America 83 , 1 

East  Indies 14.0 

Westlndiea 10.0 

Meiico 31.6 

Tea  Imports  in  Million  Poun 
Japan 36.4 

Total  value 156.0 

9  (ViLtiE  IN  Million  Dollars) 
Other  Asia  and  Oceania  ...       0.3 

East  Indies 3.9 

Total  value  810.9 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THB    DNTTBD    BTATBB— (COn«nued) 

Animal  Food  Products  and  the  Tbadb  in  them; 

ALSO  THE    HOBSE,   WhaLES,    SpONGES,   AND    FUB3 

Domestic  n^TiiTnala  are  raised  for  food  in  largest  nnmben 
where  lajid  is  cheap  and  pastve  abundant  Cheap  pasturage 
therefore  largely  determines  the  eourceB  of  meat  supply. 
Land  is  costly  and  animal-raiBing  expensive  where  popula- 
tion is  dense  and  industries  well  developed ;  such  regions 
therefore  depend  for  much  of  their  animal  food  upon  dis- 
tant lands.  '  Thus  the  chief  Bources  of  supply  for  a  large 
part  of  Europe  are  America  and  Australia.  Bnt  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  to  carry  meat  far  from  the  cheap  pas- 
tures if  it  could  not  be  kept  from  spoiling.  Without 
means  of  preserving  meat  the  vast  areas  of  grazing  lands 
in  irhe  interior  of  the  continents  wonld  have  no  importance 
in  the  fresh  mpat  trade. 

The  world'a  meat  trade  has  been  gfreatly  extended  by  pro- 
oeuoB  for  preserving  flesh.  It  is  practicable  by  means  of 
these  expedients  to  send  meat  to  markets  that  are  thou- 
sands of  miles  away.  Meat  is  preserved  either  by  refriger- 
ation, canning,  salting,  pickling,  smoking,  or  sun-drying. 
The  resulting  conditions  are  unfavorable  to  the  life  of  the 
minute  organisms  that  cause  putrefaction.  Meat  has  been 
refrigerated  since  1875,  by  freezing  or  chilling  in  the  ice 
chambers  of  storage  honaes  or  on  cars  or  on  shipboard ;  or 
by  allowing  compressed  air  to  expand  in  the  meat  rooms, 
the  air  being  thus  reduced  in  temperature  to  any  desired 
degree.      Slaughtered  beeves  are   sent  from  the  United 
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States  to  Europe  in  chilled  rooms,  freezing  not  being 
necessary  on  the  Atlantic  voyage,  though  easential  in  cross- 
ing the  tropics  from  South  America  and  Australia. 

Cattle  are  laiBod  in  the  TTnited  States  chiefly  fiar  food. 
In  India,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  raised  more  for  draft 
purposes  and  hides  than  for  food ;  and  hides  and  tallow  are 
the  main  products  of  the  industry  in  parts  of  south  Buggia, 
South  Africa,  and  Argentina.  The  abundance  of  herbage 
and  grains  and  the  healthful  climate  provide  most  favor- 
able conditions  for  cattle-raising  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  herds  are  almost  whoUyfree  from  diseases.  The 
result  is  that  the  United  States  raises  twice  as  many  cattle 
as  any  other  country  except  India,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
are  fatted  for  slaughter  or  kept  for  the  dairy  industry. 
Oxen  for  draft  purposes  have  greatly  declined  in  number. 


The  main  sources  of  beef  cattle  are  the  corn  belt  and 
range  states  (Fig.  48).  A  farm  of  160  acres  in  the  corn 
belt  will  supply  enough  forage  and  grain  to  send  to  market 
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several  times  »b  many  fat  cattle  as  can  be  raised  on  the  same 
area  ia  the  range  or  ranch  states  6t  the  Great  Plains,  which, 
however,  have  an  abundance  of  nourishing  grasses,  when 
not  overstocked,  to  produce  healthy  and  superior  beeves. 
About  1860,  settlers  along  the  streams  began  to  turn  their 
stock  out  to  graze  on  the  subarid  plains  with  snch  profit- 
able results  that  large  companies  were  formed  to  raise 
millions  of  cattle.  The  poorly  watered  plains  thus  became 
a  source  of  national  wealth.  Great  areas  were  stocked  with 
the  longhom  Texas  cattle  of  Spanish  origin,  but  better 
animals  were  finally  introduced,  to  the  great  improvement 
of  range  cattle. 

Most  of  the  live  beef  cattle  sent  to  market  are  fattened 
in  the  corn  belt  or  Eastern  states.  Many  are  shipped  to 
the  large  towns  of  the  country  and  to  Europe.  The  United 
Kingdom  buys  most  of  the  live  cattle  exports  (p.  90). 
Before  1875  her  entire  foreign  supply  of  live  cattle  came 
from  Holland,  Germany,  and  other  European  countries ;  hut 
the  United  States  now  furnishes  nearly  three  fourths,  and 
Canada  and  Argentina  the  remainder.  Live  animals  sent  to 
Europe  require  good  food,  care,  and  comfort  on  shipboard, 
or  they  do  not  arrive  in  good  condition.  Very  few  live  hogs 
are  exported,  and  not  many  sheep,  except  to  the  United 
Kingdom  (p.  90). 

A  large  part  of  the  dressed  beef  comes  from  the  range 
states.  The  cattle  are  shipped  to  tho  mammoth  slaughter- 
ing establishments  of  the  West  (Fig.  48),  and  the  meat  is 
forwarded  in  refrigerated  cars  to  many  hundreds  of  towns 
and  cities,  where  it  is  placed  in  cold  storage  and  thence  dis- 
tributed to  consumers.  In  this  way,  for  example,  150,000 
summer  boarders  in  the  Catskill  Mountains  have  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  fresh  beef.  The  export  trade  in  refrigerated 
beef  is  nearly  two  thirds  as  large  as  the  live  beef  export 
trade,  and  the  United  Kingdom  buys  nearly  all  of  it.  Beef 
canning  began  on  a  large  scale  in  1879,  upon  the  perfecting 
of  a  sure  method  of  hermetically  sealing  tins;  but  the 
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oanned  beef  and  salt  or  pickled  beef  tr^es  (beef  packing) 
have  largely  declined  with  the  growth  of  the  refrigerated 
beef  industry. 

Ttott  of  Ulc  dairy  products  are  oonBumed  at  home  (Fig. 
48).  The  shorthorn  and  other  of  the  best  milking  breeds 
of  Europe  have  been  largely  imported  to  improve  our  dairy 
stock.  Since  1860  a  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  dairy- 
ing (1)  by  the  eBtablishment  of  cheese  and  butter  factories, 
which  make  superior  and  more  uniform  products ;  and  (3) 
by  the  invention  of  the  centrifugal  machine  for  separating 
cream  from  milk,  which  reduced  the  cost  of  butter-making. 
The  greatest  production  of  butter  and  cheese  is  in  the  dairy 
atatoa  of  the  West  (Fig.  48),  where  the  direct  consumption 
of  milk  is  not  so  large  as  in  the  Eastern  states,  as  the 
density  of  population  is  smaller.  Most  of  the  factories, 
therefore,  are  in  the  West.  Exports  have  declined  in  recent 
years,  owing  to  former  shipments  of  inferior  products  and 
partly  to  the  vast  development  of  dairying  in  Canada, 
which  is  the  largest  cheese  exporter  in  the  world.  The  ex- 
port of  butter,  once  confined  to  neighboring  countries,  has, 
through  refrigeration,  become  world-wide,  but  our  country 
has  not  yet  given  sufficient  attention  to  this  trade  to  com- 
mand an  important  part  of  it.  Denmark  exports  three 
times  as  much  butter  and  cheese  as  tbe  United  States  sends 
abroad.  A  large  quantity  of  the  finest  cheeses  of  Europe 
are  imported,  most  of  them  from  Switzerland,  Italy,  France, 
and  the  Netherlands.  The  milk  yield  is  about  83  gallons 
a  year  per  capita,  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  sold  direct 
to  the  consnmer,  the  largest  trade  being  in  the  Eastern 
states. 

Oleomargarine,  a  substitute  for  butter,  prepared  from 
various  animal  fats,  is  an  increasing  manufacture,  and  is 
also  exported  to  some  extent.  It  may  be  sold  only  under 
its  own  name.  Animal  tallow  is  the  solid  fat  of  ruminant 
animals,  commercially  derived  almost  wholly  from  oxen  and 
sheep.     Tbe  best  quality  is  used  for  candles  and  other 
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grades  for  soap-making,  leather-dressing,  lubricants,  etc. 
Nearly  all  the  export  tallow  of  the  United  States  goes  to 
Europe,  the  United  Kingdom  taking  more  than  a  third  of 
it  (p.  91). 

About  one  third  of  the  swine  in  the  world  are  raised  in  the 
United  States  (Fig.  29).  Germany,  AuatriarHungary,  and 
Russia  are  the  next  largest  producers,  but  their  combined 
product  is  less  than  that  of  this  country.  More  than  one 
third  of  the  com  crop  is  turned  into  hog  products  (Fig.  49). 
Kogs  are  the  staple  of  the  meat-packing  industry,  which 


is  associated  at  the  slaughtering  centers  with  the  killing, 
dressing,  and  shipping  of  cattle  and  sheep;  but  as  beef- 
packing  has  declined  (p.  79),  the  industry  chiefly  relates  to^ 
hogs.  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  Omaha  are  the  largest 
centers  for  the  slaughter  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  and 
the  packing  of  hog  products,  because  they  are  most  con- 
veniently situated  to  receive  cattle  and  sheep  from  the 
ranges,  and  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  from  thousands  of  farms 
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in  the  upper  Miasisaippi  Valley.  They  control  the  meat 
trade  of  the  country,  though  a  great  many  smaller  cities 
slaughter  for  local  consumption.  The  preparation  of  the 
meat  for  market  is  largely  assisted  by  machinery  at  a  great 
saving  of  time,  labor,  and  expense.  As  the  hogs  are  killed, 
one  set  of  men  prepare  the  animals  for  the  chill  rooms  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  a  minute.  Befrigeratlon  has  made  the 
packing  season  twelve  months  long,  and  summer-cured 
meat  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  killed  in  winter. 
Little  goes  to  waste.  Kair  is  sold  for  misiug  mortar,  bonea 
are  carbonized  and  sold  to  sngar  refiners  or  turned  into  a 
fertilizer ;  sinews  are  used  for  glue,  small  bones  for  knife 
handles,  and  intestines  for  sausage  casings.  Sausages  are 
made  in  most  cities  and  towns,  pork  and  beef  mixed  being 
the  chief  ingredients.  Europe  buys  most  of  the  fresh  pork, 
lard,  ham,  and  bacon  exported,  and  the  United  Kingdom  is 
in  each  case  the  largest  consumer  (p.  91).  Lard,  hog  fat 
expressed  from  the  tissues  containing  it,  is  among  the 
largest  exports  of  hog  products.  North  America  chiefly 
the  West  Indies,  buys  moat  of  the  salt  and  pickled  pork 
sent  out  of  the  country. 

Sheep  ure  raised  in  the  Vuited  States  more  fi>r  wool  than 
mutton  (Fig.  39).  The  value  of  the  sheep  sold  for  food  and 
pelt  is  about  one  h^f  that  of  the  wool  produced.  Wool 
growing  is  most  important  in  the  Eastern  and  central  states. 
It  is  also  a  large  industry  on  the  plains,  where  sheep  have 
partly  supplanted  Cattle.  They  graze  so  closely  as  10  leave 
no  feed  for  cattle,  and  this  fact  occasions  many  conflicts 
between  cattle  and  sheep  interests.  Several  million  sheep 
are  slaughtered  every  year  at  the  packing  centers  West  and 
East,  and  the  dressed  mutton,  distributed  in  refrigerating 
cars,  is  practically  all  consumed  at  home. 

The  hone  u  bred  chiefly  for  &rm  work  and  other  traotion 
(Fig.  89).  It  was  brought  to  America  by  the  early  explorers, 
and  has  been  much  improved  by  admixture  with  European 
draft  breeds,  as  the  Clydesdale,  Percheron,  and  Morman. 
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The  trotting  horee  or  roadster  and  the  thoroughbred, 
evolved  for  racing  by  long  and  careful  breeding,  are  raised 
on  many  stock  farms.  Horses,  till  1894,  were  exported  to 
Europe  almost  solely  for  breeding  and  the  race  tracli,  but 
there  has  since  been  a  growing  export  of  draft  horses  to 
European  cities.  Great  Britain  buying  about  one  half  and 
Germany  one  sixth  of  the  shipments  (p.  90).  The  breeding 
and  use  of  mulua  are  mostly  confined  to  the  Southern  and 
some  Western  states.  War  in  foreign  countries  stimulates 
the  export  of  mules.  Thas  the  Spanish  Government  be- 
came for  a  time  the  largest  buyer  of  mules  after  the  Cuban 
revolt  of  1895.  Horsehido  makes  good  leather,  and  is  used 
for  razor  strops,  shoe  uppers,  and  gloves.  The  supply  is 
chiefly  from  American  cities.  Horsehair  is  used  in  up- 
holstery; carcasses  are  turned  into  fertilizers.  Horse 
meat  has  been  sold  in  Paris  since  1870  at  half  the  price  of 
beef,  and  there  is  a  small  consumption  in  Belgium  and 
Germany.  Mare's  milk  is  used  as  food  in  inner  Asia  by 
Mongolians  and  other  nomad  peoples.  Kumiss,  fermented 
mare's  milk,  is  a  common  beverage  in  the  same  regions  and 
is  imported  into  Western  countries. 

Fooltry  and  egga  flgoie  lai^ely  in  international  trade. 
The  United  Kingdom  buys,  in  about  twenty  countries,  40 
per  cent,  or  1,500,000,000  a  year,  of  the  eggs  consumed, 
BuBsia,  the  largest  exporter  of  eggs,  sold  1,475,000,000  in 
1896,  of  which  one  fifth  was  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Japan  produces  few  eggs,  but  imports  many  from  China, 
where  they  are  very  cheap.  The  business  of  fattening 
chickens  for  the  British  market  is  of  great  value  in  north- 
em  France  and  Canada.  Eggs  are  exported  from  the 
United  States  in  important  but  variable  quantities.  The 
home  supply  of  poultry  and  eggs  suffices  for  domestic  ases, 
though  many  fowls  for  breeding  are  imported. 

The  fishiiig  industries  are  mainly  near  the  coaiti  of  the 
coder  northern  seas  (p.  91).  Here  the  cod,  herring,  shad,  sal- 
mon, and  other  varieties  swarm  in  great  numbers  to  spawn 
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in  shallow  sea  waters  or  in  estuaries  and  rivers ;  edible  fieh 
are  also  found  in  nearly  all  salt  and  fresh  waters  having 
suitable  temperature  and  food  resources.  Each  nation,  by 
international  agreement,  reserves  for  its- own  fishermen  all 
fishing  rights  in  the  sea  within  three  miles  of  its  coasts ; 
outside  of  this  limit  the  sea  fisheries  are  open  to  the  world. 
Cured  fish,  preserved  by  drying,  salting,  or  smoking,  has  the 
advantage  of  small  bulk  and  highly  nutritive  qualities,  but 
the  demand  for  fresh  fish  is  also  constant.  Fresh  fish  had 
formerly  to  be  sold  as  soon  as  it  reached  market  or  it  be- 
came worthless.  This  waste  has  been  stopped  by  refriger- 
ation. The  largest  sea  fisheries  are  those  of  the  Atlantic 
coasts  of  the  United  States,  with  the  neighboring  coasts  of 
Canada  and  Sewfoundiand  (Fig.  50)  and  those  of  western 
Europe  (Fig.  51). 

The  cod  ii  oommeroially  the  most  important  of  flshes 
(p.  93).  Newfoundland,  Canada,  and  Norway  export  great- 
quantities  of  it,  salted,  to  many  lands,  and  particularly  to  . 
the  Roman  Catholic  countries  of  southern  Europe  and 
Latin  America.  Its  liver  yields  a  valued  medicinal  oil. 
The  largest  cod  fisheries  are  on  the  Grand  Banks  of  New- 
foundland, whose  shallow  waters  abound  with  food  for  cod 
(Figs.  50  and  53).  Thousands  of  fishermen  from  New- 
foundland, Canada,  the  United  States,  and  France  ply  their 
vocation  in  small  sailing  vessels  on  the  foggy  banks,  catch- 
ing the  fish  by  hand  lines,  cleaning  and  salting  them  at  once 
and  drying  them  in  the  sun  on  platforms  after  the  return  to 
port.  They  are  sold  chiefly  in  this  form,  but  a  small  part 
of  the  salted  output  is  shredded  after  removing  the  bones, 
packed  in  small  boxes  and  sold  as  boneless  cod.  There  are 
also  inshore  cod. fisheries  near  the  British  American  and 
United  States  coasts,  those  along  our  New  England  shores 
supplying  most  of  the  fresh  cod  in  the  home  markets ;  but 
the  inshore  fisheries  are  declining  in  importance,  Glouces- 
ter, the  largest  fishing  port  of  the  United  States,  supplies  a 
large  part  of  the  salted  cod  found  in  every  grocery  store  of 
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the  country ;  practically  all  the  cod  entering  our  porta  is 
consumed  at  home. 

Canned  Balmon  is  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world.     The 
salmon  ie  caught  in  seines  and  traps  in  the  rivers  which  it 
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FiQ.  Bo—The  shad  (herring  f»mllrt,  one  of  the  beet  American  foeid  fluTies,  \t  fonnd 
from  Florida  fo  the  St.  Lawrenre.  and  canght  In  stake  netH  and  selneg  in  many 

Bay  and  \ta  trfbDUiriee  are  the  moat  valnable.  yielding  neariy  half  (he  prodnct. 
The  Delaware  eBtuaty,  and  the  Hndson,  Conncctient,  and  Kennebec  are  important 
chad  rivera.  Alewivea  enter  many  rlvere  from  Maine  to  Florida,  are  very  cheap, 
and  the  greater  part  are  salted  or  amoked.  The  highly-prized  blDedeh  is  ecal- 
t«Ted  widely  through  the  warmer  water?  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans,  but  Its 
chief  commercial  iuiportanee  la  along  the  Atlantic  coaet  of  the  United  States. 
The  halibut,  a  very  large  fleh,  is  caoght  with  lines  on  either  aide  of  the  Atlantic, 
but  mainly  on  the  Grand  Banks  in  winter  and  near  Greenland  and  Iceland.  The 
menhaden  is  used  very  little  for  food,  but  a  large  quantity  of  oil  and  fish  gnano  Is 
produced  from  It  in  factories  built  for  the  industry. 

ascends  to  spawn.     The  largest  salmon  fisheries  are  in  the 
Columbia  and  other  rivers  of  the  northwest  coast  of  the 
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United  States,  including  Alaska,  and  in  the  Fraser  and 
other  rivers  of  British  Columbia.  Moat  of  it  Ib  cooked  and 
canned,  thoogh  it  is  also  refrigerated  and  delivered  fresh 
in  the  Eastern  markets.     The  canning  industry  in  Alaska, 
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the  largest  in  the  world,  extends  to  Bering  Sea,  is  steadily 
growing,  and  in  twenty  years  over  600,000,000  pounds  of 
salmon  were  canned  there.  The  fish  is  also  largely  canght 
in  British,  Norway,  £ussian  and  Japan  waters. 

The  herring  is  caught  in  cloBe-meshed  nets  on  the  north- 
west shores  of  Europe  and  the  coast  of  North  America 
from  Maine  to  Labrador  (Figs.  50  and  51).  Most  of  the 
Norway  and  British  product  is  sent  salted  to  the  Continent. 
In  America  the  herring  is  smoked,  pickled,  or  salted ;  and 
the  industry  is  large  on  the  Maine  coast,  whence  the  cured 
fish  are  sent  in  boxes  or  barrels  to  Boston,  Kew  York,  and 
Norfolk  for  distribution.  Small  herrings,  called  "sar- 
dines," are  packed  in  oil  after  the  manner  of  the  true  sar- 
dine, one  of  the  most  important  food  fishes  of  south  and 
southwest  Europe.  Our  sardines  are  cheaper  than  the  im- 
ported article,  which  formerly  came  wholly  from  France. 
Three  quarters  of  them  are  now  from  the  Maine  herring 
fisheries.  The  mackerel  is  found  in  great  shoals  on  the 
coast  of  eastern  North  America  and  northwestern  Europe 
(Figs.  50  and  51).  Moat  of  the  New  England  catch  ia  salted, 
hut  in  Europe  it  is  usually  eaten  fresh.  Spanish  mackerel 
is  procured  from  the  warmer  waters  of  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  and  is  highly  esteemed. 

The  Great  Lakes  fisheries  are  west  of  Buffalo.  Lake 
Ontario  ia  no  longer  a  factor.  The  whitefish  is  most 
valued,  and  two  thirds  of  the  catch  is  whitefiah,  the  so- 
called  herring  trout,  and  sturgeon  from  which  American 
caviare  is  made.  Caviare  is  the  prepared  and  salted  roe  of 
several  species  of  sturgeons.  Its  manufacture  is  a  large 
industry  on  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas.  The  streams  and 
small  lakes  of  the  eonntry  also  yield  an  abundance  of 
trout,  pickerel,  and  other  varieties. 

Most  of  our  fishery  prodncta  are  consumed  at  home. 
Nearly  every  coast  town  is  a  fish  market ;  and  though 
Billingsgate,  London,  is  the  largest  fish  market  in  the 
world,  no  foreign  market  offers  so  great  a  variety  as  New 
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York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Chicago,  which  receiTo 
and  distribute  salt  and  fresh  water  fish  from  all  the  coasts 
and  the  Great  Lakes.  Canned  salmon  is  the  largest  fish 
export  of  the  country,  and  many  sardines  from  the  Maine 
canneries  are  sent  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
Mackerel,  saidines,  and  herrings  are  the  imports  of  most 
importance,  but  the  country  supplies  most  of  its  fish  food. 

The  oyster  Ib  the  moat  important  Bhell  fbod.  Shellfish 
tbriTe  best  in  warm  waters  and  in  the  north  temperate 
zone;  are  most  abundant  in  quiet,  shallow  estuaries  or 
bays,  like  those  in  which  the  oyater  thrives  along  our 
Atlantic  coast  from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia,  and  to  a 
smaller  extent  along  the  Oulf  coast.  These  oysters  are 
the  best  and  largest  in  the  world.  As  the  natural  supply 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  growing  demand,  millions 
of  young  oysters  are  transplanted  to  private  beds  con- 
trolled by  companies,  .and  in  this  way  oyster  culture  is 
being  extended  on  the  Atlantic  and  introduced  on  the 
California  and  Oregon  coasts.  Small  steamers  and  sail 
boats  anchor  over  the  beds  and  take  the  oysters  with 
"  tongs,"  or  dredges,  from  depths  of  ten  to  twenty-five  feet, 
where  they  lie  on  the  bottom,  fattening  on  the  food  that 
the  tides  bring  to  them.  The  Chesapeake  and  Long 
Island  beds  are  the  largest  sources  of  supply,  and  the  yield 
of  this  country  is  about  five  sixths  of  the  world's  oyster 
product  (p.  98).  In  the  nine  months  of  the  season,  begin-  . 
ning  in  September,  oysters  are  sent  fresh  to  most  of  the 
markets.  Though  oyster  canning  has  been  largely  super- 
seded by  refrigeration,  many  cove  oysters  of  the  South- 
em  states  are  still  canned  in  Baltimore  and  elsewhere  and 
distributed  to  the  smaller  interior  towns.  The  increasing 
exports  are  shipped  between  September  and  April,  and 
Great  Britain  buys  about  3,000  barrels  a  week  in  the  season. 

The  lobster,  caught  in  baited  wicker  traps  from  Labra- 
dor to  Delaware,  and  also  along  the  northwest  European 
and  Mediterranean  coasts,  is  sent  to  market  alive  or  canned. 
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New  England  waters  having  \>een  largely  depleted,  most 
ol  oar  canned  lobster  now  comes  from  Canada  and  New- 
foundland. At  low  tide  many  men  and  boys  dig  clams 
that  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  flats  along  the  New  Eng- 
land and  Long  Island  coaets. 

Tbe  aperm  and  right  whale  are  most  importaiLt  in  the 
whale  fisheries.  The  sperm  whale  supplies  the  beat  grade 
of  whale  oil,  and  is  usually  caught  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  oceans.  Spermaceti,  a  pure  white  mass  from  which 
aperm  candles  and  ointments  are  made,  is  derived  from  the 
head  cavities  of  the  sperm  whale.  The  blubber  of  the 
right  or  Greenland  whale  yields  train  oil,  but  the  main  in- 
centive for  still  hunting  this  scarce  animal  is  whalebone, 
the  homy  fringe  attached  to  its  upper  jaw,  worth  about 
(3.50  a  pound.  It  is  caught  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  near 
Bering  Strait  and  west  of  Greenland  by  a  few  San  Francisco 
and  Dundee  whalers.  Large  fortunes  were  once  made  in 
whaling,  but  the  industry  is  now  small,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  whales,  the  introduction  of  mineral  oils,  and  substitutes 
for  whalebone  such  as  steel,  celluloid,  and  rubber. 

The  aponge  of  commerce  is  the  fibrous  framework  re- 
maining after  the  fleshy  part  of  the  aquatic  organism  from 
which  it  is  derived  has  been  washed  away.  Most  sponges, 
and  those  of  the  best  quality,  come  from  a  depth  of  150  to 
200  feet  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic,  along  the  coasts 
from  Genta,  Morocco,  t«  Trieste,  Austria.  In  deep  water 
they  are  procured  by  diring.  In  the  shallow  waters  of 
Florida  and  the  Bahamas  epongea  are  torn  from  the  bottom 
by  three-pronged  forks.  The  Florida  flshery  has  an  area  of 
3,000  square  miles,  with  Key  West  as  the  largest  center  of 
the  trade.  The  product  is  sent  in  bales  to  New  York  whole- 
salers. 

The  finest  ftirs  are  obtained  in  the  subpolar  and  pcdar 
regions.  In  those  cold  latitudes  Natnre  prorides  animals 
with  the  thickest  coverings.  Canada,  Russia,  and  Siberia 
are  the  largest  sources  of  the  most  valuable  furs.    In  Canada 
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and  BusBia  the  supply  is  decressing,  while  in  Siberia  the 
catch  of  sable,  otter,  red  fox,  and  other  furs  and  skins  has 
increased,  which  means  that  Siberia  is  now  the  least  hunted 
of  the  great  f  nr  fields. 

About  1,000,000  skins  of  the  Siberian  gray  squirrel, 
taken  every  year,  supply  most  of  the  squirrel  fur  used  in 
lining  cloaks.  Australia  and  Kew  Zealand  export  enormous 
numbers  of  rabbit  skins.  The  maekrat,  skunk,  raccoon, 
mink,  opoBsum,  marten,  sea  otter,  and  Tarious  foxes  and 
bears  are  now  the  largest  source  of  American  furs  and 
skins.  Persian  lamb  skins  are  much  used  for  ladies'  jackets, 
and  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  the  Russian  and  Hud- 
son Bay  sable.  Several  kinds  of  monkey  skins,  together 
with  the  skins  of  lions,  tigers,  and  other  large  carnivora,  are 
the  contributions  of  subtropical  and  tropical  countries. 

The  seal  fur  has  long  been  the  most  useful  and  popular 
of  furs.  The  Alaskan  fur  seal  fisheries,  on  the  Pribylof 
Islands,  is  the  largest  source  of  supply,  though  now  greatly 
depleted.  The  males  are  killed  near  the  breeding  grounds. 
The  skins  are  then  salted,  dried,  baled,  and  shipped  to  San 
Francisco  and  thence  to  London,  where  the  long  hairs  are 
plucked,  the  fur  is  dyed,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  market. 
As  the  manufacture  is  mainly  carried  on  in  England,  much 
of  the  profits  of  these  seal  fisheries  go  to  that  country. 

Furs  are  collected  for  sale  to  manufacturers  at  several 
great  centers.  London  is  the  largest  fur  auction  market; 
Leipzig  holds  spring  and  autumn  fairs,  when  German  wares 
are  exchanged  for  the  skins  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Turkey, 
the  advantage  of  this  market  being  its  convenient  position 
in  respect  of  the  sources  of  supply ;  the  great  Russian  mar- 
ket is  at  the  Nizhni  Novgorod  fair,  where  manufacturers 
buy  the  furs  of  north  Rnssia  and  Siberia.  Fur  garments 
are  more  in  demand  in  east  than  in  west  Europe,  where  the 
climate  is  milder. 

Fur  is  well  adapted  for  felting,  and  nine  tenths  of  the 
felt  hats  worn  in  the  United  States  are  made  from  the  fur 
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of  the  -rabbit  and  hare ;  the  natria  of  Argeutiua,  beaver, 
muskrat,  raccoon,  and  otter  are  also  used. 

The  fur  manafactnrers  of  the  United  States  turn  out 
superior  products  to  the  value  of  about  f20,000,000  a  year. 
More  than  half  of  the  business  is  centered  in  New  York 
city.  The  long,  cold  winters  of  Minnesota  Btimolate  con- 
siderable manufactures  there.  Large  quantities  of  un- 
dressed furs,  which  are  on  the  free  list,  are  imported  for 
manufacture  in  this  country,  more  than  half  the  supply 
coming  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany ;  and  those 
countries,  with  France,  send  most  of  the  fur  msnufactures. 

STATISTICS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ism.       mi.       lesB. 
Value  of  beeves  and  beef  products  exported 
(in  million  dollars) 6.2        60.9        70.3 

Hogs  packed  in  millions. . . . 

AvEBAOB  Annual  Value  of  Animals  bxpoeted  in  Fits  Teabs, 

1894-1898 

Cattle 

TO  SlliSS.  ^"^         TO  SK  Per  ceot. 

TJnitod Kingdom...  88.1      98.84  1  France 0.2  .76 

Canada 0.3  .99  |     Total  exports  ...  34.5    100.00 

United  Kingdom  . .     1.7      48  83  |  Gerroanj 0.8      16.80 

Canada O.fl      18.19  |     Total  exports  .. .    8.5    100.00 

United  Kingdom  . .     1.6      85.97  |     Total  exports  ...     1.8    100.00 

AvEBAOE  Annual  Value  of  Animal  Products  exported  in  Fitb 

YEiBS,  1894^1888 

Sutler 

United  Kingdom  . .     I;6      56.76  I  Germany 0.1       5.37 

Canada 0.2       7.65 1     Total  eipoits.. .     3.8    100.00 
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™v.  MUlton  p„„„,  TV,  Million  p, 

^  doliora.  "^  •*"'■  ^  dollars. " 

United  Kingdom...    3.9      TS.06  I  British  West  Indiea    0.08 
Canada 0.8      16.39  1     Total  eiports  ,. .     4.99  li 

Sides  and  Skina  ether  than  Futb 

Canada 0.9      36.88  I  France 0.9      ; 

(Jermany 0.6      36.86  |      Total  exports  .. .     3.4     H 

Canned  Beef 

.    3.3      66.03  I  Prance 0.3 

.    0.5       9.55  I     Total  exports  . . 

Fresh  Beef 
.  19.6      99.61  I      Total  exports  . . 


United  Kingdon 
Germany 


.    4.9    100.00 


19.6     100.00 


United  Kingdom. 

.     1.6 
.    0.8 

49.65 
10.84 

British  West  Indies 
Total  exports . . 

0.3 
3.4 

6.71 
100.00 

Tallou) 

United  Kingdom. 

France  

Netherlands 

.    0.9 
.    0.4 

.    0.3 

86.34    Germany 

14.67    Italy 

13.03       Total  exports  . . 

Bacon 

0.3 

0.08 
3.5 

11.66 

3.34 

100.00 

United  Kingdom. 

Belgium 

Germany 

.  30.1 

.    a.3 

.     1.5 

79.33|Brazil 

6.94,  Netherlands 

8.96        Total  exports  . . 

Hams 

1.3 
0.8 
38.0 

8.37 
2.08 

100.00 

United  Kingdom. 
Belginro  . .     .... 

.  11.0 
.    0.9 

80.B5|Cuba 

6.31  1      Total  eiports  . . 

Lard 

0.4 

13.7 

3.18 
100.00 

United  Kingdom. 

Germany 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

.  18.0 
.     9.0 

.     3.1 
.     3.2 

36.33 
36.83 

8.56 
6.19 

Prance 

Cuba 

Brazil 

Total  BXportB  , . 

2.0 
1.9 

1.0 
35.9 

6.89 
6.39 

3.74 
100.00 
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Annual  Yirijj  of  PiaHBEiEa  (in  Million  Dollabs) 

Uoitad  StAtos 43    Cswida 19    Spain 

United  Kingdom..  33    Norway 8    Sweden 

Japan 3fl    Nevfoundland  ..  6.6    Holland 

""    Portugal 3.4    Italy 


Annual  Valub  of  th*  Cod  Catch  (in  Million  Dollars) 


Qreat      Nonrajr  and 


Holland.    Total. 


Annual  Value  of  the  Otster  Pisberies  (in  Million  Dollars) 
United  States.  Great  Britain.  Fraooe.  Other  couotries. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE  TJNTTBD  BTXTSS-iContinwd) 

Vegetable  and  Animal  Fibers— Oils  fbom  the  Seed 
OP  Fiber  Plants 

Cotton,  wool,  lilk,  and  flax  pTond«  dothing  fi>r  the  lai^er 
part  of  mankind.  Most  of  the  cIothB  worn  or  used  are 
made  of  cotton  or  wool.  All  these  fibers  compete  with 
one  another  in  trade.  An  unusaal  consumption  of  one 
fiber  affects  trade  in  the  others,  bat  the  competition-  is 
mainly  between  cotton  and  wool  and  cotton  and  flax. 
Cotton  is  the  white,  soft  fiber  that  Burrounds  the  seeds  of 
the  cotton  plant  (Fig.  35).     It  is  easily  and  cheaply  grown 


Fio.  S2.— World"!  prodnctlon  of  cotton,  fn  million  ponixi*. 
Unbroken  line  ehows  tTence  jield  for  Bve  jean,  IBBO-'M. 
~    "  rayleldlnlSW. 

in  tropical  and,  best  of  all,  in  warm  temperate  climates. 
The  plant  requires  a  long,  hot  summer  and  abundant  rain- 
fall.    On  account  of  its  cheapness  and  other  advantages, 
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cotton  has  won  the  first  place  among  textile  staples.  Civil- 
ized nations  now  ase  tor  clothing  five  times  as  much  cotton 
as  was  used  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centnry,  and 
nearly  half  the  people  of  the  world  are  supplied  with  cot- 
ton goods  made  by  modem  machinery  (Fig.  53).  Though 
widely  cultivated  in  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,  only  a  few 
lands  send  raw  cotton  to  the  great  manufacturing  coun- 
tries. i,'>'^'H»+>*\~ 

About  three  tourtlu  tk  the  raw  cotton  is  roiaed  in  the 
United  States  (Fig.  53).  It  is  the  great  product  of  the 
cotton    belt    in   the  southeastern   part    of   the    conntry. 


n  1  £S™5  /"aA 
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Pio.  53.— Cotton  In  the  United  Statffli. 

Negroes  are  most  numerous  in  the  cotton  states  because 
the  larger  part  of  the  African  slaves  brought  to  the  Union 
were  imported  to  work  in  the  cotton  fields.  The  value  of 
thecrop  is  exceeded  only  by  that  of  wheat  and  maize, 
and  in  some  years  it  ia  worth  more  than  the  wheat  crop. 
The  varieties  of  cotton  best  known  in  the  world's  markets 
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are  (1)  our  long  staple  Bea-islaod  cotton,  grown  on  the 
islands  and  coasts,  particularly  between  CfaarleBton  and 
Savannah,  and  nsed  for  thread,  laces,  and  fine  cambrics ; 
and  (8)  the  shorter  staple,  upland  cotton,  grown  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  cotton  belt.  A  large  part  of  the  machine- 
made  cotton  fabrics  of  all  countries  are  manufactured 
from  this  upland  cotton,  which  ia  known  abroad  as  Ameri- 
can upland,  or  simply  American  cotton.  Its  price  in 
Liverpool,  the  largest  foreign  market  for  it,  regulates  the 
price  of  cotton  throughout  the  world.  The  northeast  coast 
of  Brazil  sends  to  Europe  much  cotton  of  longer  staple 
than  American  upland.  Other  raw  cottOns  are  used  in 
America  and  western  Europe  only  for  special  porpoBes,  as 
Egyptian  cotton,  with  long,  fine  fiber,  for  thread,  fine  yams, 
underwear,  and  hosiery ;  and  the  rough  Peruvian  cotton, 
mixed  with  wool,  in  the  manufacture  of  underwear,  hosiery, 
and  cloths.  The  cotton  of  India  is  too  short  to  equal 
American  cotton  for  spinning  fine  yams. 

Cotton  is  taken  from  the  field  to  the  cotton  gin,  the 
great  invention  of  Eli  Whitney  (1793),  which  stimulated 
cotton  raising  by  doing  away  with  the  slow  and  costly  hand 
process  of  freeing  the  fiber  from  the  seed.  It  is  then 
packed  in  bales,  the  average  weight  of  which  is  430  pounds, 
and  forwarded  to  market  towns,  most  of  them  in  the  in- 
terior (Eig.  53),  where  brokers  sell  it  on  commission  to  the 
agents  of  home  and  foreign  buyers.  Cotton  bought  for 
export  is  sent  at  once  to  the  seaports,  where  the  wharves 
are  filled  with  cotton  bales  from  September  to  January. 
Galveston  begins  to  move  cotton  first  because  its  supply 
comes  from  the  Texas  fields,  where  the  season  is  early,  but 
in  October  the  crop  pours  into  New  Orleans,  Savannah,  and 
other  porta  by  thousands  of  bales  a  day.  Cotton  for  New 
England  and  Canadian  mills  is  sent  by  land  and  sea  in  about 
eqnal  parts.  As  cotton  mills  are  rapidly  increasing  in  the 
Southern  states,  1,000,000  or  more  bales  a  year  are  retained 
there  for  manufacture. 
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Liverpool  and  Af  anchester,  the  Iftrgest  European  cotton 
markets,  buy  one  half  of  our  export  raw  cotton.  Bremen 
is  the  most  important  of  the  Continental  markets,  bat 
Havre,  Genoa,  and  Trieste  also  do  a  large  trade  (p.  105). 
Raw  cotton  is  admitted  free  of  duty  in  England,  Germany, 
and  France,  bat  is  dutiable  in  BuBBia  and  Italy. 

One  thixd  of  the  home  cotton  crop  it  made  into  bbrics  in 
the  ITnited  States.  Cotton  spinning  and  weaving— great 
household  industries  forcenturies— were  mainly  transferred 
to  factories  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury (1)  by  the  invention  of  the  "spinning  mule,"  enabling 
one  operator  to  attend  to  hundreds  of  spindles;  (3)  the 
power  loom,  which  abolished  hand  weaving;  and  (3)  the 
application  of  steam  to  manufacturing.  A  loom  in- 
troduced since  1890  aaves  half  the  labor  cOHt  of  weaving. 
itoat  of  these  great  inventions  for  making  cotton  fabrics 
were  later  introduced  into  wool  manufactures.  The  prices 
of  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics  have  been  declining  for  thirty 
years,  owing  to  improved  labor-saving  machinery  and  to 
the  decline  in  the  price  of  wool. 

In  spinning,  the  thread  or  yam  is  made  by  drawing  out 
and  twisting  the  fiber.  One  operator  often  attends  two 
machines,  each  of  which  is  spinning  many  threads.  The 
yam  is  then  taken  to  the  loom  for  weaving.  The  threads 
extending  lengthwise  of  the  piece  are  called  the  warp,  and 
those  across  it,  the  woof.  The  woof  threads  are  woven  into 
the  warp  by  means  of  shuttles,  which  are  driven  rapidly 
back  and  forth  between  the  warp  threads. 

Coarse  and  medium  cotton  fabrics  are  in  largest  demand 
in  the  domestic  market.  These  goods,  therefore,  such  as 
calico,  sheetings,  shirtings,  gingham,  and  cotton  flannel, 
are  the  largest  product  of  American  cotton  mills.  The 
New  E'ngland  states,  with  Massachusetts  leading,  are  the 
largest  center  of  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  {Fig.  53),  and 
their  mills  consume  about  one  fifth  of  the  total  crop. 
Many  large  towns  were  bailt  up  in  New  England  by  the 
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cotton  industry,  ne&rly  all  of  them  on  streams,  Those  water 
power  was  utilized,  as  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Manchester,  and 
N^ashua  on  the  Merrimac ;  Lewiston  on  the  Androscoggin ; 
Augnsta  and  Waterville  on  the  Kennebec ;  Biddeford  on 
the  Saco ;  Fall  Hiver  on  the  river  of  that  name ;  and  Woon- 
gocket  CD  the  Blackstone ;  but  many  cotton  mills  now  use 
steam  exclusively.  Coal,  cotton,  and  other  supplies  may 
be  taken  to  Fall  Biver,  New  Bedford,  Providence,  and 
other  mill  centers  on  or  near  Ifarragansett  Bay  at  less 
cost  than  to  points  in  the  interior,  and  these  advantages 
have  made  Fall  Eiver  the  largest  center  of  the  cotton  in- 
dustry. 

The  Southern  states  trebled  the  capacity  of  their  cotton 
mills  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  About 
300  mills  are  situated  near  or  in  the  cotton  fields,  mainly 
along  the  fall  line  (p.  54),  from  Virginia  to  Alabama,  but 
many  also  are  in  towns  nearer  the  sea.  They  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  raw  cotton  at  their  doors,  cheap  fuel  and  labor, 
and  find  home  markets  for  practically  all  their  calico  and 
other  cotton  products.  Many  knitting  and  woolen  mills 
scattered  among  the  cotton  factories  supply  hosiery,  un- 
derwear, woolen  blankets,  cloths,  and  carpets.  Goods  for 
which  Southern  merchants  formerly  went  to  New  York  are 
now  sold  to  them  from  the  local  mills,  and  Southern  cotton 
fabrics,  as  well  as  raw  cotton,  are  shipped  direct  from  the 
South  to  China  and  Japan. 

The  export  trade  in  cotton  fabrics  (p.  105)  is  constantly 
growing,  but  is  still  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  sells  to  foreign  lands  eight  to  ten 
times  the  value  of  cotton  goods  that  the  United  States  ex- 
ports. About  one  half  of  all  the  raw  cotton  exports  of 
the  world  are  sent  to  the  British  Isles,  because  that  country 
has  had  the  longest  and  largest  development  in  cotton  man- 
ufactures. China,  the  largest  buyer  of  American  cotton 
cloths,  takes  nearly  half  of  our  exports,  most  of  them  going 
to  Shanghai  for  distribution  in  the  Yang^e  valley  and  the 
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northeast  prorincea.  About  one  half  of  the  manufactured 
cotton  imports  are  lacea,  edgings,  and  embroideries. 

The  price  of  wool  since  1860  has  dedined  in  all  markets. 

This  is  due  to  the  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep  in 
Australasia,  South  Africa,  and  Argentina,  where  pasturage 
is  very  cheap,  and  winter  feeding  is  rarely  required,  and 
also  on  the  free  grazing  lands  of  oni-  western  plains  (Fig. 
29).     The  world's  wool  clip   has  increased  160  per  cent. 


since  1875.  The  consequent  reduced  price  of  wool  and  the 
diminished  cost  of  manufacturing  processes  have  greatly 
cheapened  woolen  fabrics  (Fig.  5i), 

The  United  States,  originating  a  wool  fiber  that  is 
mainly  Spanish  merino,  has  long  been  uoted  for  strong  staple 
fabrics,  for  which  this  material  is  well  adapted.  More  than 
three  fourths  of  the  sheep  in  the  country  are  pure  or  mixed 
merino.  The  merino,  originating  in  Spain  from  a  cross  of 
African  and  native  stock,  is  noted  for  the  fineness  and 
length  of  its  wool.  American  flocks  supply  few  superfine 
wools,  and  these  qualities  are  mainly  imported.  As  the 
domestic  wool  clip  is  not  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  manu- 
facturers, who  work  up  350,000,000  to  500,000,000  pounds 
a  year,  about  one  fifth  of  the  quantity  consumed  is  im- 
ported. No  manufacturing  countries  produce  the  amount 
of  wool  they  need,  and  their  deficiency  is  mainly  supplied 
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by  Anatralia,  New  Zealand,  Argentina,  and  Sontb  Africa. 
The  larger  part  of  the  wools  brought  into  the  United 
States  are  made  into  carpets,  the  United'  Kingdom  and 
China  supplying  half  of  the  carpet  wools,  while  Australia, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Argentina  send  nearly  all  of  the 
imported  cloth  wools.  Boston  is  the  largest  wool  market, 
because  it  is  the  most  convenient  center  of  distribution  to 
the  mill  towns  of  New  England.* 

New  England  and  the  Middle  states  are  the  largest 
centers  of  woolen  industries.  New  England  operating  one 
half,  and  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  one 
third  of  the  total  woolen  machinery.  Some  towns  have 
special  advantages  for  woolen  mills,  as  Philadelphia,  where 
the  Schuylkill  river  water  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  woolen 
manufacturing,  f 

Am«rioaii  woolen  &otories  form  four  groups  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  prodncts:  woolen,  worsted,  carpet,  and 
fblting  mills.  Some  mills  also  make  a  specialty  of  dyeing 
and  finishing  woolens.  The  largest  products  of  the  woolen 
mills  are  cloths  for  men's  suitings,  a  great  part  of  which 
are  purchased  by  makers  of  "  ready-made "  clothing,  and 

•  Tlie  wool  or  hair  of  Angora  and  Cashmere  goats,  the  alpaca, 
TicQfla,  and  camel  are  also  used  in  wool  manuf act  ares.  South  Africa 
exports  a  great  deal  of  mohair,  the  long,  fine,  silky  wool  of  the  Angora 
goat,  now  extensively  raised  in  Cape  Colony,  Most  of  the  material 
from  which  the  famous  Cashmere  shawls  are  made  is  the  downy  cover- 
ing next  the  skin  of  the  Cashmere  ^at.  The  soft,  elastic  wool  of  the 
alpaca,  domesticated  on  the  Andean  plateaus,  gave  rise  to  the  large 
alpaca  cloth  industry.  The  vicuna  is  not  domesticated,  and  its  wool, 
though  highly  prized,  is  in  small  supply.  Camel's  hair,  mixed  with 
other  yarns,  is  used  in  making  shawls,  carpets,  and  some  other 
fabrics.  ' 

t  There  are  very  many  woolen  mills,  but  the  largest  centers^-in 
order  of  importance — are  Philadelphia.  Lawrence,  Mass..  Providence, 
R.  I.,  Lowell.  Mass.,  New  York  city.  Manchester,  N.  H.,  Camden.  N.  J., 
and  Chester,  Pa.  Philadelphia  is  the  chief  woolen  center  of  the  United 
States. 
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dresa  goods  for  women's  wear.  Most  of  these  goods  are  of 
medium  quality,  but  many  compare  favorably  with  the  best . 
foreign  goods ;  'the  high  cost  of  labor  in  American  mills, 
however,  counts  more  against  the  production  of  the  finest 
grades  of  woolen  and  other  textiles  than  of  the  cheaper 
grades  because  of  the  extra  care,  skill,  and  labor  required 
in  finishing  them.  American  flannels  and  blankets  are 
unsurpassed,  and  practically  fill  the  home  demand. 

The  worsted  mills  produce  merinos,  serges,  and  other 
stuff  goods,  hosiery,  and  knit  goods.  The  United  States 
makes  more  machine-made  knit  gpods  than  all  other  nations 
combined.  Americans  wear  far  more  of  them  than  any 
other  people;  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  is  the  largest  center  of  their 
manufacture.  Cotton,  wool,  and  silk,  either  separately  or 
mixed,  are  used  in  these  manufactures. 

The  carpet  mills  have  made  the  United  States  the 
greatest  carpet-manufacturing  nation,  no  other  country 
producing  so  large  a  quantity  and  variety.  The  quality  is 
excelled  only  by  the  handloom  products  of  Oriental  coun- 
tries. Philadelphia's  carpet  product  is  greater  than  that 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  country  combined,  but  Lowell,  Hart- 
ford, New  York  city,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  some  other  cities 
are  conspicuous  in  these  manufactures.  Most  of  the  fac- 
tories produce  ingrains,  but  the  more  expensive  varieties 
are  made  in  large  quantities,  and  the  annual  product,  worth 
160,000,000,  nearly  fills  the  home  demand. 

Felt  mills  turn  out  felted  wool,  a  material  produced  by 
matting  wool  through  the  application  of  heat,  moisture, 
and  pressure,  and  used  for  floor  coverings,  hats,  and  some 
other  purposes.  Both  the  production  and  importation  are 
now  small,  because  hatmakers  have  found  fur  better  suited 
for  felting  (p.  89). 

The  woolen  products  of  America  have  not  yet  won  an 
important  place  in  foreign  trade.  They  are  nearly  all  con- 
sumed at  home ;  and  there  are  purchasers  also,  in  spite  of 
heavy  duties,  for  about  $10,000,000  worth  a  year  of  British, 
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French,  and  German  cloths  for  men's  wear,  and  dress  goods 
for  women  and  children. 

The  silk  of  oommerce  is  deriy«d  from  the  oocoon  of  the 
Chinese  silkwOTSL  It  is  the  only  caterpillar  reared  for  its 
silk.  The  cocoons  of  several  wild  species  in  India  and 
Mongolia  yield  tnssar  silk,  which  is  imported  into  Europe. 
The  Chinese  silkworm  feeds  for  forty  days,  between  the 
time  it  is  hatched  and  the  time  it  spins  its  cocoon,  npon 
mulberry  or.osage  orange  leaves.  It  is  then  busy  from  three 
to  five  days  spinning  its  cocoon,  when  the  larva  is  killed  by 
iieating  the  cocoon.  The  light  yellow  raw  silk  is  reeled 
and  sent  to  market  in  skeins,  just  as  the  animal  spun  it, 
except  that  the  gum  that  binds  all  the  threads  together  is 
softened  by  immersing  the  cocoon  in  hot  water,  and  then, 
in  reeling,  several  of  the  very  fine  threads,  passing  through 
the  fingers  of  the  operator,  are  united  into  one  by  this 
gummy  Bnbstance.  About  a  thousand  perfect  cocoons  yield 
a  pound  of  raw  silk.  There  is  no  cheap  raw  silk.  It  must 
fulfill  required  conditions  as  to  weight  and  strength  of 
fiber  or  it  is  not  accepted.  Spun  silk,  however,  an  inferior 
quality,  is  obtained  from  damaged  cocoona,  or  the  outer 
covering  of  the  cocoon,  and  is  spun  like  other  fibers,  while 
raw  silk  is  not  spun.  Saw  silk  is  prepared  for  manufac- 
ture hy  boiling,  to  extract  the  gum  and  other  extraneous 
matter,  and  "throwing,"  a  series  of  operations  by  which 
the  too  delicate  fiber  is  twisted  and  doubled  into  a  more 
substantial  thread,  called  thrown  silk,  when  it  is  ready  for 
the  loom.  Other  operations  require  the  dyer,  printer,  and 
finisher.  '  / 

China  and  Japan  are  the  largest  sonrcea  of  raw  silk,  but 
sericulture  is  an  industry  of  many  countries,  and  is  highly 
developed  in  Italy  and  France  (Pig.  55).  Eaw  silk  might 
be  extensively  produced  in  the  United  States  if  wages  were 
not  high,  but  home-grown  silk  could  scarcely  compete,  for 
example,  with  Italy's  product,  where  girls  are  hired  to  reel 
raw  silk  at  1  cent  an  hour.     China  sells  large  quantities  of 
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ailkwonn  eggs  to  European  growerB.  The  United  States 
coQBumes  about  one  tMrd  of  the  world's  supply  of  raw  silk 
(p.  106). 

The  TTnited  States  ii  Uie  lai^eat  mannfaotiinr  of  ulk 
goods.  Since  1860  it  has  built  up  an  industry  that  supplies 
its  people  with  five  sixths  of  the  silks  they  use.     Most  of 
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^    Fib.  U.— Hi«->llk  prodactton  In  IBM.  In  million  poundi. 

the  mills  are  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania 
(p.  106),  bat  the  industry  is  pursued  in  nineteen  states. 
About  half  the  product  is  in  broad  goods,  a  quarter  in  rib- 
bons, and  most  of  the  remainder  in  sewing  silks.  Pater- 
son,  S.  J,,  "  the  Lyons  of  America,"  and  the  greatest  cen- 
ter of  the  industry,  has  the  largest  ribbon  mill  in  the 
world.  The  silk  manufactures  amount  (1901)  to  nearly 
♦150,000,000  a  year,  and  practically  all  are  consumed  in 
the  country.  The  import  of  manufactured  silks  is  only 
-,  about  one  sixth  of  the  home  manufactures  (p.  106).  Most 
of  them  are  the  beat  products  of  Lyons,  Krefeld,  Zurich, 
and  Japan. 

Flaz  ia  grown  for  its  fiber  and  seed.  The  best  fiber  is 
produced  in  southern  Belgium,  while  Bussia  surpasses  all 
other  countries  in  the  quantity  raised.  It  is  grown  in  the 
United  States  mainly  for  Its  seed  (linseed).  Nearly  all 
the  fine  flas  goods  used,  such  ^  laces  and  linens,  are  im- 
ported from  Europe. 
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A  nnmber  of  other  flbera  are  important  in  commerce. 
Hemp,  mostlj  grown  in  Europe  and  India,  is  widely  used 
for  rope  and  sail  cloth.  The  "  garden  hemp  "  of  Italy  la 
the  finest,  EuBsian  hemp,  the  strongest  and,  £or  most  pur- 
poses, the  beat.  Henequen  and  Manila  hemp  have  largely 
supplanted  hemp  in  the  United  States.  The  so-called 
Manila  hemp,  derived  from  a  species  of  the  banana,  thrives 
only  in  the  Philippines.  It  yields  a  strong,  coarse  fiber, 
the  best  and  cheapest  material  for  cordage  and  sail 
cloths.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  buy  most  of 
it,  Henequen,  or  sisal  hemp,  is  the  only  large  export 
product  of  Yucatan.  About  70,000  tons  are  sent  to  the 
United  States  every  year  for  cotton  sacking.  Jute,  grown 
almost  entirely  in  the  delta  region  of  the  Ganges,  has  a 
glossy  coarse  fiber  that  mixes  well  with  silk,  and  takes  a 
bright  and  permanent  coloring.  It  is  used  for  gunny 
hags — in  which  many  commodities  are  transported — for 
carpets,  and  recently  in  curtains,  and  even  plushes  and 
velvets.  Baw  jute  and  its  products  are  sent  to  the  United 
States  in  large  quantities.  Dundee,  Scotland,  is  the  chief 
seat  of  jute  manufactures,  and  nearly  all  the  jute  that 
India  raises  is  exported  raw  or  manufactured.  Esparto 
(alfa  in  Algeria),  a  grass  growing  spontaneously  in  Spain 
and  Algeria,  is  sent  to  Scotland  and  England  for  paper- 
making,  and  Spain  turns  the  fiber  into  rope,  baskets,  and 
matting.  Bamie,  or  China  grass,  of  the  nettle  family,  is 
grown  largely  in  China,  Japan, .and  the  Malay  Archipelago 
for  coarse  fabrics  and  cordage.  New  Zealand  flax  or  phor- 
minm  is  another  fiber  used  for  paper,  cordage,  and  fabrics.* 

*  The  oil  aeeds  of  aeveral  flber  plants  give  rise  to  large  JDduatries. 
Cotton-seed  oil  J8  a  substitute  for  butter  or  lard  in  cookery,  or  for  olive 
and  some  other  oils.  Mor«  than  |16.(lb0.000  are  anonally  paid  to  South- 
era  planters  for  their  cotton  seed,  which  is  sent  to  mills  that  eipress 
the  oil.  New  Orleans  is  the  largest  center  of  the  industrj-.  The  real- 
doe,  after  the  oil  is  expressed,  is  the  oil  cake  and  oil-cake  meal  of 
ce,  used  as  cattle  feed  or  a  fertilizer.    About  a  fourth  of  these 
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Paper  ii  nuide  from  vegetable  fibers.  The  fibers,  reduced 
to  pnlp,  mat  together  when  freed  from  the  water  used 
in  the  pulping  proceBB.  Linen  and  cotton  ragB,  wood, 
straw,  paper  waste,  and  esparto  are  the  fibers  used.  Wood 
pulp  is  the  largest  source  of  paper  stock  where  great  forests 
of  spruce  or  poplar  exist,  as  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Germany.  Printing,  writing,  and  wrapping  papers  are 
the  most  important  kinds,  but  paper  is  made  into  a  great 
variety  of  articles,  such  as  boxes  and  wall  paper,  and  is 
moulded  from  the  pulp  'into  bailding  materials,  pails,  and 
car  wheels.  The  chief  paper  producers  are  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  producer  of  paper. 
The  enormous  consumption  in  the  country  is  due  mainly 
to  the  great  number  and  size  of  newspaper  and  other 
periodical  publications.  Fifty  paper  mills,  most  of  them 
in  New  York,  New  England,  Wisconsin,  and  Oregon,  near 
sources  of  wood-pulp  supply,  make  3,000  tons  of  news  paper 
a  day.  Nearly  all  the  news  paper  is  made  of  wood  pulp, 
and  an  area  half  as  large  as  Ehode  Island  is  stripped  of 
pulp  timber  every  year  to  supply  the  paper  mills.  Massachu- 
setta  manufactures  more  than  half  of  the  writing  and  other 
better  grades  of  paper,  mostly  made  of  linen  and  muslin 
rage.  Holyoke,  Mass.,  is  the  largest  center  of  the  industry. 
The  publishing  of  books  and  periodicala  is  centered,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  New  York  city,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
Chicago. 

This  country  exports  more  than  twice  as  much  paper 
and  its  manufactures  as  jt  imports.  Great  Britain  is  the 
largest  buyer  of  our  news,  book,  and  writing  papers.     This 

three  products  is  shipped  to  Earope.  Linseed  oil,  the  oil  of  flaxseed, 
is  the  largest  ingredient  of  paints^Biid  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  oil 
cloth  and  printer's  ink.  Most  of  the  product  in  the  United  States  is 
controlled  by  one  company.  All  of  the  domestic  linseed  is  ooasuroed  at 
home,  and  in  some  years  large  quantities  are  imported.  Hemp-seed  oil 
is  also  used  in  making  soap^,  paintfi,  and  varnishes. 
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country,  and  all  the  leading  European  producers  of  paper, 
except  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Spain,  export  more  paper 
than  they  import. 

World's  Cotton  Statistics 
Mtan  Anmiai  Factory  Cotton  Consumption  (in  Million  Tons) 
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Unitbd  States  Wool  Statistics 
Val«e  of  United  Statea  Wool  Manufaetwre»  (in  Million  Dollart) 
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Uhitbd  States  Silk  Statistics* 
Value  of  Raw  Silk  imported  (in  Million  Dollars) 
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Wood  Cbops,  the  Couhoditibs  thbt  yield, 

AND   THE   TbADE   IN   THEU 

TlLe  fi>T«most  wood-prodnoing  eonntiiea  are  the  United 
8tat«,  Canada,  and  Banna.  Most  of  the  wood  supplies  are 
derived  from  the  great  forest  areas  of  the  north  temperate 
zone  which  girdle  the  land  surfaee  between  the  arctic  cir- 
cle and  the  30th  parallel  (pine  and  leaf  trees,  Fig.  4).  The 
wood  crops  of  two  coantriea  in  this  forest  zone,  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  give  employment  to  more  persona  than 
anj  other  indnatry  except  agriculture ;  and  the  lumber, 
furniture,  and  other  kinds  of  business  depending  upon  the 
wood  crops  employ  more  capital  and  produce  a  larger  value 
of  products  in  these  countries  than  any  other  manufactur- 
ing industry.  We  have  only  to  look  about  ua,  in  our  homes 
or  outside  of  them,  to  realize  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
conveniences  of  life  are,  wholly  or  in  part,  made  from  for- 
est products. 

The  largest  element  in  the  timber  trade  is  the  soft  and 
hard  pines,  which  are  most  important  for  lumber  and  gen- 
eral building  purposes.  Observe  the  pine  areas  in  Fig,  4. 
The  white  pine  is  the  most  useful  timber  of  the  north  tem- 
perate zone.  The  greater  part  of  the  wooden  buildings  in 
the  United  States  are  made  of  white  pine  Inraber.  Much 
lumber  for  building  purposes  ia  also  made  from  the  spruces ; 
and  the  bark  of  the  hemlock  spruce  is  used  in  tanning 
leather.     Hard  woods  are  less  employed  for  lumber  than 
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soft  woods,  but  they  are  extensively  used  for  the  woodwork 
of  machinery,  house  trimminge,  floors,  furniture,  ship  fit- 
tings, and  ornamental  purposes.* 

A  crop  of  timber  takes  about  a  century  to  /nature,  and  like 
any  other  crop,  needs  care.  The  forests  have  largely  dimin- 
ished because  their  resources  have  been  utilized  for  ages, 
with  no  care  to  replant  the  denuded  lands.  Thus  the  neces- 
sity has  arisen  for  forestry  methods.by  which  timber  lands 
are  systematically  replanted  and  tree  culture  extended.  In 
most  European  countries  and  in  India  forest  management 
is  under  government  control,  and  laws  provide  that  replant- 
ing must  immediately  follow  cutting.  Over  8,000,000  young 
forest  trees  were  set  out  in  1896  in  denuded  districts  of 
Switzerland.  In  America  the  ravages  of  fire  have,  in  twenty 
years,  inflicted  $800,000,000  of  damage  upon  the  timber 
lands.  Overcutting  has  largely  exhausted  the  white-pine 
supply.and  this  great  staple  of  the  lumber  trade  will  entirely 
disappear  unless  the  pine  lands  are  replanted.  The  Federal 
Government  and  several  states  of  the  Union  are  now  apply- 
ing forestry  methods,  so  that  future  generations  may  benefit 
by  forest  wealth. 

Lumber  is  the  largest  product  of  the  fbreats.  As  it  is  very 
heavy  and  bulky  in  proportion  to  value,  it  requires  cheap 
freight  rates  to  carry  it  profitably  to  the  markets.  This  is 
the  main  reason  why  the  pine  and  spruce  lumber  of  our 
Pacific  coast  has  scarcely  reached  the  Central  and  Eastern 

*  Tbe  walnut,  maple,  oak,  chestnut,  beeub,  and  hickory  are  charac- 
t«ristio  hard  woods  of  North  America  and  Europe.  Ebony,  a  black 
wood  from  Ceylon,  Madagascar,  and  India,  is  very  hard,  takes  a  high 
polish,  and  is  used  in  ftne  furniture.  Teak,  the  finest  wood  of  India  and 
Indo-China,  lasts  for  many  centuries.  The  white  ants  of  tropical  lands 
do  not  attack  this  timber  as  they  do  many  others,  and  so  it  is  used  for 
building  in  hot  climates.  It  is  also  employed  for  the  woodwork  of  war 
ships,  as  projectiles  do  not  splinter  it.  The  bamboo  of  South  Asia,  the 
mahogany  of  tropical  America,  the  kauri  pine  of  New  Zealand,  and  the 
now  widely  distributed  eucalyptus  of  Australia  are  also  among  tbe  im- 
fHirtant  timbers. 
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states  by  rail,  though  it  is  sent  thousands  of  miles  by  sea  to 
foreign  markets.  The  fact  that  our  largest  lumber  in- 
dustries are  near  the  splendid  high^ray  of  the  Great  Lakes 
cheapens  the  price  of  this  commodity. 

The  United  States  is  the  lai^est  prodao«r  of  lumber  (p. 
114).     The  greater  part  of  the  country  yields  more  or  less 


le.  BA.— since  IBSB  the  ptnerlm  of  Hlchlgan.  WlKonsin.  and  MlnneeotB  bay«  tnr- 
nigbed  most  of  the  wbite  pint,  which  sapplfcn  a  qnart«r  of  the  total  lumber  oul^ 
pot.    While  pine  h^s  made  Chleago,  with  tla  uneqnnled  water  and  lall  facilities 
for  receiving  and  dtBtrlbnllng  lumber  from  these  pine  itates,  the  IsrgeBt  Inmbet 
market  in  the  world.    Spruce  Is  obtained  in  many  places  alang  the  northern 
der,  but  Maine,  New  Hampehii«,  and  the  Adirondacka  eoppl;  mmt  of  it.  both  foi 
lumber  and  wood  pnlp.    Boston.  Albany,  and  New  York  cit;  being  nearest  tc 
the  main  sources  of  supply,  ate  natnrallj  Itir  largest  spruce  lumber  markets, 
Hemlock  Inmber  and  bark  came  from  siinlhern  New  York  and  northern  Pci 
sylvsnla,  and  near  the  forests  are  many  tanneries  that  aft  the  bark  in  Cann' 
leather.    The  Southern  pines  are  a  large  source  of  lumber.    The  most  importj 
■aiiettes  are  the  yellow  or  Georgia  pine  and  the  short-leaf  or  loblolly  iNorth  Ca 
Una  and  Vir^nla  pine),  which  supply  Southern  and  many  Northern  markt 
Sonthem  aa«TntUs  are  scattered  from  Teias  to  Virginia,  and  New  Orleans  ii 
large  market  for  Southern  lumber.    The  spruces,  cedar,  and  redwood  of  the  1 
ciflc  coast  fnmish  one  tenth  of  the  lumber.    The  Douglas  Or  of  Che  Northw 
supplies  a  large  part  or  the  world's  demand  for  ship  masts  and  spars,  and  iswid 
used  for  bridges.    The  hard  woods  contribute  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  lumber  si 
plies.    The  main  sources  nf  hard  wood  are  now  south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  i 
MlaslMlppi,  with  St.  Lonia  and  Hemphia  as  the  largest  markets. 
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abundant  BnppUee  (Fig.  66).  The  lumber  taken  from  onr 
forests  every  year,  if  all'usedior  house  building,  would  bnild 
several  million  honeeB ;  but  lumber  ie  also  used  for  a  great 
many  other  purposes.  The  large  anowfall  in  the  northern 
pine  forests  helps  to  cheapen  lumber  making,  because  it 
gives  easy  haulage  from  the  logging  camps.  The  timber  is 
cut  in  these  camps  in  winter,  hauled  on  sleds  over  the  snow 
to  the  hanks  of  streams,  and  floated  in  great  log  drives  in 
the  spring,  to.the  hundreds  of  sawmills  where  the  lumber 
is  manufactured.  Improved  saws  and  other  machinery 
have  vastly  increased  the  facility  with  which  timber  is 
turned  into  lumber.  Steamboats,  rafts,  and  railroads  carry 
the  product  from  the  sawmills  to  the  large  lumber  markets, 
where  it'  is  distributed  to  the  smaller  towns. 

The  United  States  ooonunea  more  timber  and  lumber  than 
any  other  country,  and  is  the  lai^eat  buyer  from  otha  lauds. 
About  a  fourth  of  its  imports  are  mahogany  and  other 
cabinet  woods,  admitted  free  of  duty,  and  coming  almost 
wholly  from  tropical  America.  The  cheap  production  of 
lumber  and  wood  pulp  in  Canada  enables  that  country,  in 
spite  of  the  duty,  to  sell  large  quantities  to  the  United 
States.  Tonawanda,  on  the  Kiagara  River  and  E^e  Canal, 
and  Oswego  on  Lake  Ontario,  are  the  most  important  points 
for  the  receipt  of  Canladian  lumber.  Canada  and  tropical 
America  supply  nearly  all  our  imported  forestry  products. 

The  country  «cports  more  lumber  than  it  imports  (p. 
114).  Many  populous  countries  are  deficient  in  timber, 
which  is  profitably  exported  by  sea  for  thousands  of  miles. 
Europe  is  the  largest  buyer.  While  Germany's  home  sup- 
ply of  lumber  is  nearly  sufficient,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Belgium  use  much  more  wood 
than  they  produce,  and  supply  their  deficiencies  by  imports 
from  the  large  forest  countries  near  them — Russia,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Austria-Hungary,  and  also  from  Canada  and 
the  United  States  (p.  114),  Latin  America  has  few  saw- 
mills, and  few  soft  woods  that  compare  favorably  with  our 
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pines.  These  southern  conntries  therefore  supply  a  larger 
market  for  our  lumber  than  for  most  other  commodities  of 
the  country.  The  soft  lumber  of  the  Pacific  coast  is  sent 
in  large  quantities  from  San  Francisco  and  Puget  Sound 
porta  to  Australia,  China,  Japan,  and  South  Africa. 

Fumitnre  valued  at  about  $80,000,000  ia  umoally  maaa- 
faotured  in  the  TTnited  States.  The  largest  cities,  such  as 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia,  are  the  chief  centers 
of  the  industry,  but  some  small  citieB,  as  Grand  Rapids, 
Saginaw,  and  Muskegon,  Mich.,  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
In  these  cities  the  superiority  of  the  timber  resources  near 
at  hand  for  furniture  making  gave  rise  to  very  large  indus- 
tries. Only  Now  York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia  produce 
more  furniture  than  Grand  Kapids ;  and  buyers  from  all 
over  the  country  attend  the  semi-annual  sales  in  that  city. 
Nearly  1,500  furniture  factories  are  distributed  through 
the  country,  the  larger  part  of  them,  as  in  the  Southern 
states  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  near  the 
forests  that  supply  the  lumber.  Large  quantities  of  the 
finer  grades  of  foreign  furniture  were  formerly  imported, 
while  home  factories  supplied  the  cheaper  lines ;  but  the 
best  qualities  of  furniture  are  now  made  at  home,  and  prices 
being  low,  the  exports  are  much  larger  than  the  imports. 

TariouB  gomi  and  reaiiu  are  obtaisied  from  trees.  Tar, 
turpentine,  and  resin  (commonly  called  rosin)  are  known 
aa  naval  stores,  and  are  mainly  supplied  by  the  pine  forests 
of  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  smaller  quanti- 
ties are  produced  in  Russia  and  Scandinavia.  Tar,  a  thick, 
black  fluid,  distilled  from  the  wood  by  heat,  is  used  for 
calking  ship  decks  and  sides,  and  in  preparing  the  rope 
rigging  of  vessels.  Turpentine,  an  oily,  resinous  substance 
secreted  by  the  wood  or  bark,  is  obtained  by  tapping  the 
tree  and  collecting  the  outflow  (crude  turpentine),  the  dis- 
tilled product  of  which  (spirits  of  turpentine)  is  manu- 
factured at  Wilmington,  Newbem,  and  Beaufort,  N.  C,  and 
other  towns  near  sources  of  supply.     Turpentine  is  used  in 
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the  prepttiation  of  yamiaheB  and  paints,  and  to  some  extent 
in  pharmacj.  Rosin,  the  residue  ]eft  after  distilling  the 
turpentine,  is  nsed  in  vamiBhes,  yellow  soaps,  etq.  Practi- 
cally no  naval  stores  are  imported  into  the  United  States, 
but  this  country  sends  large  quantities  of  etude  turpentine 
and  spirits  of  turpentine  to  Europe,  and  of  rosin  to  Europe 
and  Australasia  (p.  114).*' 

Hany  trees  and  Tines  yield  india  rubber  or  oaootohouo. 
The  sources  of  supply  are  tropical  countries  in  South  and 
Central  America,  West  and  Central  Africa,  and  British 
India.  Rubber  waa  not  utilized  till  1770,  when  artists  in 
England  began  to  employ  it  to  erase  pencil  marks,  from 
which  fact  it  derived  its  name.  When  rubber  fabrics  were 
first  manufactured  the  rubber  melted  in  summer  and 
cracked  in  winter.  Then  Charles  Goodyear  discovered  the 
secret  of  vulcanized  rubber  or  the  application  of  sulphur 
and  heat  to  make  raw  rubber  an  article  of  practical  utility. 
This  established  the  rubber  industries  on  a  prosperous  basis 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  United  States  spends  $30,000,000  a  year  for  crude 
rubber  and  increases  its  value  to  180,000,000  by  turning  it 
into  many  articles.  More  than  half  the  rubber  shipped 
from  the  Amazon  basin,  which  supplies  two  thirds  of  the 
world's  product,  is  bought  by  the  United  States  (p.  116). 
Europe  takes  the  remainder,  A  third  of  the  crude  rubber 
is  made  into  shoes  and  boots.  The  United  States  manu- 
factures six  times  as  many  rubber  shoes  and  boots  as  the 
whole  of  Europe,  for  the  reason  that  everybody  in  this 
country  wears  "rubbers,"  while  their  use  in  Europe  is  con- 

*  Other  gTima  and  resins,  mainly  produoeil  in  southern  Asia,  are  im- 
ported to  the  ralue  of  over  |5,000,000  a  year,  such  as  gam  arable  and 
gum  tTagacanth  for  mucilage,  camphor  for  medicinal  uses,  copal  and 
damar  for  varnishes,  gambler  for  tanning  leather,  and  shellac,  from 
which  the  beat  sealing  wai  is  made,  a  secretion  caused  by  the  lac  insect 
on  the  branches  of  trees  in  India  and  other  tropical  countries.  Shellao 
has  the  leading  place  among  the  imported  gnma. 
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fined  to  peraons  of  means.  Many  other  articles  are  made 
of  rubber,  as  bicycle  tirea,  belting,  blankets,  combs,  and  bnt- 
toDB.  The  manufactures  are  mainly  confined  to  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  and  Coniiecticut.  Nearly  all  the  out- 
put is  consumed  at  home,  and  manufactured  importa  are 
very  amall. 

Gntta-percha  is  the  hardened,  milky  jnice  of  a  large  tree 
thriving  mainly  in  Java,  Borneo,  and  Sumatra.  The  tree 
is  cut  down  to  obtain  the  juice.  No  satisfactory  aubstitute 
for  gutta-percha  has  been  found  for  coating  submarine 
cables.  The  demand  is  now  greater  than  the  supply,  ae  ■ 
the  resources  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo  are  nearly  eshausted. 
The  importa  into  this  country  are  comparatively  amall. 

Some  trees  and  other  plants  yield  dyeatnffi.  These  color- 
ing materials  are  now  obtained  artificially  from  a  product 
of  coal-tar  {p.  119),  and  the  natural  dyes,  therefore,  are  of 
lees  importance  than  formerly.* 

The  oinolunia  tree  yields  quinine  (Pemvian  bsrk).  It  ia 
highly  valued  for  its  curative  effects  in  malarial  fevers. 
Though  a  native  of  the  Andean  regions  of  northern  South 
America,  particularly  Peru  and  Ecuador,  it  has  been  planted 
largely  in  Ceylon,  Java,  and  India,  whence  the  greater  part 
of  the  drug  is  now  derived.  The  imports  into  the  United 
States  are  valued  at  about  $1,000,000  a  year. 

•  L(^ood,  from  the  West  Indies,  is  moat  used  for  dyeing  wool  and 
woolen  goods  and  in  the  mannfaeture  of  ink.  Tbe  indigo  plant  ol  In- 
dia and  Central  America  yields  a  very  valuable  blua  dye,  and  the  im- 
ports exceed  those  of  all  other  djestufis  together.  It  is  also  artiflcially 
produced  from  benzene,  derived  from  coal  tar.  Madder,  cultivaled 
in  southern  Asia.  Europe,  and  the  United  States,  is  used  for  dyeing  cloth 
red.  Qnercitron.  a  yellow  dye  from  the  bark  of  a  Tariety  of  the  oak,  is 
employed  In  calico  printing.  Fustic,  or  yellow  wood,  from  tropical 
America  is  employed  in  wool  dyeing.  The  red  Brazil  wood  is  Imported 
from  Central  and  South  America,  and  the  more  valued  camwood 
comes  from  West  Africa.  Cochineal,  an  animal  dyestuff,  derived 
from  an  insect  which  is  brushed  from  the  cactus  in  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  Peru,  is  used  to  produce  scarlet  and.  other  red  tints. 
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The  cork  tree  flonriahes  in  Spain  and  Portugal  Matiu- 
factured  cork  being  datiable,  most  of  the  cork  nsed  for 
bottling  in  the  United  States  is  prepared  in  the  country, 
from  imported  cork  wood  or  bark  (p.  301). 
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STATISTICS  FOR  THE'  UNITED  STATES 

LUNBEB   PbODUCTION  IN   1890  <IN   BlLLION    FeET) 


White  pine 13,0 

Spruce  and  flr 5.0 

Hemlocic 4.0 

Long-leaf  pine 4.0 

Short-leaf  pine 3.0 

Loblolly  pine 8.0 


Cyprus 

Redwood 

All  other  conifers . . 


.  43.0 


SoVBCKS  OP  Lumber  Supply  in  1890  (m  Billion  Feet) 

New  England  and  North  At-        1  Southern  States 13 

lantic  States 6    Paciflc  States 4 

Central  States S    Miscellaneous 3 

Lake  region 13  I 

IiuHBBK  Exports  (in  Million  Dollars) 


To  United  Kingdom 

Germany 

France 

British  North  America  . . 
Argentina 


To  Meiico 1.0 

Cuba 0.9 

Braril 0.5 

All  countries 17.0 


ExpoBTB  OF  Spirits  op  Tubpentine  (in  Million  Dollars) 


To  United  Kingdom 3.4 


To  Australaaia 0.2 

Argentina O.I 

All  countries 7.9 
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Ihpokts  of  Crude  Rdbbeb  (in  Million  Dollars) 


I            1B»9. 

im. 

Prom  Brazil .^^ 

13.3 
6.S 
0.8 
8.6 
0.7 
0.6 
0.3 

36.9 

18.4 
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CHAPTER  XII 

THE   UNTPDID  8TATHS-(Om(intie<i| 

Coal,  Petbolbum,  Iron  Obb,  Tin,  and  their  Peoducts 

Kiseraii  are  not  Booewilde  more  than  a  mile  below  the 
earth's  mrfaoe.  Rapidly  increasing  heat  as  depth  is  attained 
confines  mining  to  the  upper  rocks.  But  the  natural 
forces  that  uplift  many  rock  strata  bring  mineral  commod- 
ities within  reach  that  were  once  inaccessible.  Rain  and 
other  denuding  agencies  also  wear  away  rocks  till  mineral 
wealth  is  exposed  on  the  slopes  of  mountains  and  hills. 
Minerals  are  likely,  therefore,  to  be  mined  first  on  the  wind- 
ward aides  of  mountains;  as,  for  example,  the  gold  washed 
into  valleys  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  and  tin 
on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains  in  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
Mineral  commodities  are  obtained  by  quarrying  if  the  works 
are  open  and  visible  at  the  snrface,  as  is  nsually  the  case 
with  building  atone  and  much  iron  ore ;  or  by  mining  if  it 
is  necessary  to  dig  into  the  earth  and  bring  the  product  to 
the  surface  through  shafts. 

Coal  and  ita  product,  ooke,  are  the  beat  foel  for  iron-ore 
■melting.  This  fact  gives  coal  its  largest  economic  value, 
as  iron  is  the  most  important  material  used  in  manufactur- 
ing. Wherever  coal  and  iron  ore  may  be  cheaply  brought 
together,  the  tall  chimneys  of  many  factories  are  seen. 
Coal  is  derived  from  vegetation  transformed  by  heat  and 
pressure  into  a  black  or  brownish  substance  occurring  in 
beds  or  layers.  Its  varieties  are  broadly  subdivided  into 
hard  coal  or  anthracite, used  mainly  for  domestic  purposes; 
118 
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Boft  or  bittuninons  coal,  the  great  fuel  for  steam  and  coke 
making ;  and  lignite,  which  ie  least  valuable  as  fuel.  Coal 
iB  very  widely  distribnted  over  the  earth  (Fig.  6). 

The  TBloe  of  mineral  products  in  the  United  States  is  aanal- 
ly  more  than  twice  that  of  the  wheat  crap.  Coal  is  the  mort 
mluable  mineral  commodity  of  the  eonntry  (Fig.  57).    The 
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lo.  E7.— Cual  DDderlles  iDon 
nODS  coal  Ib  Ukeo  from 
over  900  miles  from  New  York  to  AlBbBma,  nu| 
fS)  the  Centml  field.  In  IlltnolB,  Indians,  and  F 
(3)  the  Western  field.  weBt  of  t.be  MiBBleaippi 
Bockj  Monntain,  (B)  Paciflc  coast,  |6|  Northei 
uaW  fleldB  (in  the  Blcbmond  baaln.  Virginia, 
In  North  Carolina)  Bojiply  the  remainder.  The 
in  the  valleys  of  the  ausquebanna.  Lehigh,  a 
480  sqnare  miles  In  eaBtera  PenneylTsnla. 


rlT  two  thirds  of  the  total; 
aCnckj.  supplies  nearly  one  sixth: 
BnpplieB  about  oup  ninth;  a)lhs 


li  the  ant  brae  lie  ar 


country  mines  about  one  third  of  the  world's  coal  supply, 
and  in  1899  superseded  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  largest 
producer  (Fig.  58).  One  reason  why  the  United  States  can 
sell  its  iron  and  steel  products  abroad  is  because  coal,  used 
in  making  iron  and  steel,  is  so  cheaply  mined  and  trans- 
ported.    Machines  for  mining  bituminous  coal  diminish  the 
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cost  and  double  the  prodnction  per  miner.  The  arrerage 
price  for  hand  mining  is  50  cents  a  ton.  In  the  Appalach- 
ian field  many  streams  flow  in  deeply  eroded  cations,  ex- 
posing bituminous  coal  seams  and  thus  facilitating  mining. 
In  the  anthracite  field,  however,  deep  shafts  must  usually 
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be  sunk  to  reach  the  coal  beds.  On  many  streams  the  coal 
is  carried  very  cheaply  on  barges  to  the  manufacturing 
towns,  thus  supplying  power  for  manufacturing  at  minimum 
rates. 

Most  parts  of  the  country  buy  bituminous  coal  from 
neighboring  fields,  but  anthracite,  being  almost  wholly  de- 
rived from  Pennsylvania,  is  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce as  far  west  as  the  Missouri  river.  New  York  city 
and  neighboring  shipping  points  in  New  Jersey  form  the 
largest  coal  market  in  the  world  except  London.  Large 
quantities  are  sold  to  steamships.  The  trade  with  other 
countries  is  small  (p.  137)  as  coal  is  so  heavy  and  bulky  in 
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proportion  to  valae  that  it  does  not  pay  to  sell  it  in  far  dis- 
tant conntries  except  in  years  of  scarcity  and  high  prices 
abroad,  as  in  1899,  when  Europe  bought  considerable  Amer- 
ican coal.  ^ 

Coke  is  the  chief  fuel  in  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and 
steel.  It  is  superior  to  coal  for  blast-furnace  use,  as  it  gives 
greater  heat  and  contains  little  sulphur  or  other  substances 
harmful  in  iron  smelting.  It  is  produced  by  heating  certain 
kinds  of  bituminous  coal  in  ovens  from  which  air  is  almost 
wholly  excluded.  The  Connellsville  region,  forty  miles 
from  Pittsburg,  produces  more  coke  than  any  other  district 
in  the  world.  In  the  aonthern  and  central  Appalachians  are 
other  large  centers  of  coke  production.  Coke  ia  the  fuel 
used  in  making  nine  tenths  of  United  States  pig  iron ;  three 
fourths  of  this  coke  comes  from  the  Connellsville  district. 

Coal  gae  produced  from  bituminous  coal  is  used  for 
illnmination,  heating,  and  cooking.  Among  the  by-products 
is  coal  tar,  from  which  benzene  ia  derived ;  from  chemical 
combinations  with  benzene  come  the  numerous  cheap  ani- 
line dyes  which  have  largely  supplanted  animal  and  vege- 
table colors  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing.  Katnral  gas, 
often  found  where  petroleum  is  obtained,  is  an  illuminant 
and  fuel.  It  is  utilized  mainly  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Ontario,  the  western  fields  sup- 
plying the  largest  quantity.  The  supply,  very  abundant 
at  first,  falls  off  after  a  time. 

Fetrolenin  is  an  iUnminant  and  liquid  foeL  The  name 
means  rock  oil.  It  is  a  natural,  oily  substance,  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  rocks  of  many  parts  of  the  world  (Fig.  7), 
and  usually  obtained  by  boring  till  the  oil  reservoir  is 
reached.  The  United  States  (Fig.  59)  produces  a  little  less 
crude  petroleum  than  Russia  (p.  137),  but  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  refined  oil,  the  illnminant  keroaene,  which  is 
the  chief  product  of  petroleum.  Our  kerosene  goes  to  most  ■ 
countries  of  the  world,  and  has  a  wider  sale  than  any  other 
of  onr  exports.     Tank  steamers  loaded  at  American  refin- 
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eries  pump  oil  into  reservoirs  at  Bombay,  from  which  the 
kerosene  ia,  in  turn,  pumped  into  tank  cars  which  carry  it 
to  all  parts  of  India.  Our  kerosene  is  distributed  in  the 
same  way  in  many  countries.  OH  in  bulk,  formerly  excluded 
from  the  Suez  Canal  because  explosions  or  firea  were  feared, 
is  now  freely  permitted  to  pass.     Russian  kerosene  is  the 


[□.  59._The  production  ol  erode  pelioJeDTn  In  Uiis  conntiy  in  18BS  wM  AS,OW.ODO 
barrelB.  Ohio  led,  sod  only  9lx  p«  cent  of  the  total  product  was  ootslde  of  the 
AppBlochtao  and  oor(h»n  Obln-Indlans  fields.  Tb«  prodnctlon  la  decreasing  In 
theie  OeldB  and  Increaalng  tn  other  states.  Large  discoveries  were  msde  in 
eontbem  Texas  in  imi.  The  indostry  began  in  ISBS  at  Titosville.  Pa.  (Fig.  W). 
sDd  the  oil  was  refined  In  stores  of  email  reflneriea  sronnd  Pittsbnrg  and  Oil 
City.  Thonsande  of  miles  of  pipe  lines  were  then  laid  from  the  wellB  to  the 
aeahoard  and  Great  Lakes;  refineries  were  boilt  near  Xew  Yorh,  Fbiladelpbia, 
sod  Baltimore,  and  near  Bntlalu  and  Cleveland.    The  oil  Is  now  pomped  directly 
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nsbl^  and  salMog-yeseels 
carry  oil  in  bulk  or  in  barrels  and  cases  all  over  the  world.  The  pipe  lines 
made  a  saving  of  over  one  half  in  the  cost  of  trsneport.  Economiee  in  prodnctlon 
and  manafsctnre  have  also  helped  to  reduce  the  price  to  a  very  low  flgure. 

largest  competitor,  but  even  in  Russia  much  American  kero- 
sene is  used.  Considerable  of  our  crude  oil  ia  refined  abroad, 
particularly  in  France. 
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The  most  im|>ortaiit  of  the  two  hnndred  by-prodaote  of 
petroleum  are  lubricating  oils,  which  have  largely  snper- 
eeded   aaimal  and  vege- 


table oils  throughout  the 
world ;  gasoline,  used  in 
making  an  inflamnmble 
gas ;  and  the  ointment 
vaseline. 

Iron  Is  the  moat  wide- 
ly diitributed  and  OBefol 
<rf  metals  (Fig.  7).  Iron 
gives  a  red  or  yellow  col- 
or to  many  soils  and  to 
some  rivers,  as  the  Con- 
go. Water,  percolating 
through  the  upper  rocks, 
dissolves  the  tiny  parti- 
cles of  iron.  The  iron 
which  the  water  trans- 
ports is  deposited  in  many 
places,  and  thus  beds  or 
veins  of  iron  ore  are 
formed.  Some  of  these 
beds  or  veins  are  deep  beneath  the  surface  and  others  are 
near  the  surface,  so  that  the  ore  may  be  shoveled  out  of 
open  pita,  as  in  a  part  of  the  Lake  Superior  iron-ore  district. 

As  iron  is  found  pure  only  in  Greenland,  it  must  be 
extracted  from  its  ores  by  smelting.  The  iron  thus  pro- 
cured still  contains  impurities  which  affect  its  quality  and 
availability  for  different  purposes.  Certain  proportions 
of  carbon  or  sulphur  in  the  metal,  for  example,  render 
it  unsuitable  for  steel  making ;  impurities  may  make 
iron  unmalleable  or  too  brittle  for  many  purposes.  The 
most  valuable  ores  are  compounds  of  iron  and  oxygen,  as 
magnetite,  the  purest  form  of  iron,  or  hematite,  the  best 
for  steel  making.     The  products  that  result  from  smelting 
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these  different  ores  form  the  various  kinds  of  iron  in  the 
market.* 

The  United   States  produces  one  third  of  the  world's 
iron  (Fig.  61).     While  twenty-four  states  and  territories 

t     f    ^    t     f  >     T    ?     ?    y    ■■    -^ 


— Plj-iron  prodncUon  by  c( 


contribute  to  the  iron-ore  output,  the  five  iron-ore  districts 
of  Lake  Superior  supply  about  two  thirds  of  all  the  ore 
mined,  and  the  sonthern  Appalachian  region,  between  Mary- 
land and  Birmingham,  Ala.,  most  of  the  remainder.  The 
cost  of  iron  ore  was  reduced  one  third,  in  the  ten  years  end- 
ing In  1898,  by  machinery,  which  cheapened  the  cost  of  min- 
ing, handling,  and  transportation.  Thus  much  of  the  Lake 
Superior  ores  (Fig.  63)  is  shoveled  from  open  pits  by  steam 
shovels,  which  dump  the  ore  into  railroad  cars,  the  output 
of  each  shovel  per  day  being  1,600  to  3,000  tons,  costing 
from  10  to  50  cents  a  ton  to  mine.  The  cost  of  nnder- 
gronnd  mining  has  been  reduced  to  $1  or  less  a  ton.  The 
ore  is  carried  on  the  cars  to  the  neighboring  shipping 
ports   on   Lakes   Superior  and  Michigan.     It  is  dumped 


ditj  largely  used  in  nearlj  all  industrial 
enterprises  the  material  condition  of  a  nation  is  gauged  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  the  amount  of  iron  and  steel  it  consumes.  The  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  consuming  annually  about  300  pounds  of  iron  and 
steel  per  capita,  lead  the  world.  In  1^  the  world's  consumption  was 
83  pounds  per  capita;  in  South  America,  13.Q  pounds;  Egypt,  7.55; 
India,  3.4 
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into  bankers  at  the  docks,  and  when  the  doors  are  opened 
slides  down  chutes  into  the  hatches  oi  the  ore  ships,  many 
of  which  carry  6,000  tons  of  ore.      Over  3,000  tons  are 


I  o) 


Fia.  S3.~At  Uie  close  of  1S96  the  llmiqaette  HanEe  had  prodnced  Bt.OOO.COO  hnis  of 
IroD  ore,  more  than  ona  third  of  the  total  proiJocl  of  the  live  Lake  Snperlor  (ron- 
oro  rangea  eince  mining  began  in  that  region.  Observe  Ihe  proilmtty  of  the  mine* 
to  water  tranpporlatLon  and  therailroadaconnecUng  them  with  tho  ahLpplng  ports. 
HoaC  of  the  ores  adapted  tor  steel  making  come  from  these  mines.  The  meet 
important  shipping  porta  are  Dolntb,  Tko  Harbors,  Ashland,  Harqnette,  and 
Escanaba.  which  nsnallj  ship  orer  S,00O,{m  tons  each  per  annnm.  Observe  the 
Copper  Range,  which  Is  the  second  largest  source  of  copper  la  the  coantrj. 

loaded  in  fifty-five  minutes.  The  nnloading  at  the  ore- 
receiving  ports  (Fig.  63)  ia  very  expeditious.  Machinery 
is  beginning  to  supplant  hand  labor  in  filling  the  buckets 
for  landing.  Freights,  both  by  lake  and  rail,  are  usually 
very  cheap,  thus  neutralizing  the  disadvantage  of  the  long 
distance  between  the  mines  and  the  coke  required  to  smelt 
the  ore.  The  ore  ia  carried  to  the  coke  becauae  it  is  more 
convenient  and  cheaper  to  build  and  operate  blast  fur- 
naces and  rolling  mills  near  the  great  markets  for  iron 
and  steel. 

In  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  district,  iron  ore  and  the  coke- 
making  coal  and  limestone  needed  for  iron  smelting  are  in 
juxtapositioQ  (Fig.  64),  and  thus  the  cost  of  iron  making 
is  much  reduced.    The  iron  ore  from  Lake  Superior  and 
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the  Southern  states  Bnppliee  about  nine  tenths  of  the  pig 
iron. 

Very  little  iron  and  steel  are  imported  into  the  United 
States.  The  great  advantages  this  country  possesses  for 
cheap  mining  and  manufacturing  enable  it  to  supply  not  only 
home  manufactnrers  with  practically  all  the  iron  and  steel 


Fi8.  63.— The  map  ehows  then 
tng  parte.    As  moet  of  ih 

PeaneylvBDls,  the  receiving  ports  on  the  soatb  shore  of  Lake 
importance,    A  rallmail  lieliveen  Connesnt  and  Pilleburg  ei 
ItOB  ore.    Lake  Michigan  ports,  mainly  Sooth  Chicago  and  Mll«ankee,  a 
ceive  large  qnantitiee  of  ore.    The  distance  tram  the  mines  to  Pittsburg,  where 

operatloni  cond  acted  .that.  Lake  Saperinr  orei  ai-e  often  mined  and  sold  on  cBt«  >t 
Lalie  Erie  ports  for  %!t  to  fS.SO  a  ton.  The  map  also  indicates  the  Iron-ore  and 
pig-iron  output  of  the  chief  produciag  states. 

they  need,  but  also  to  export  them  in  increasing  quantities. 
As  most  of  the  iron  and  steel  are  made  in  the  East,  where  it  is 
convenient  to  bring  the  iron,  coal,  and  limestone  together, 
so  also  most  of  the  commodities  made  of  iron  and  steel  are 
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mantifactured  in  the  same  region  near  the  largest  sources 
of  metal  supply.     Th^  manufactnre  of  iron  and  steel  prod- 
nets  and  the  trade 
in  them  are  treated 
in  Chapter  XIV. 

About  two 
thirds  of  the  Lake 
Superior  ore  is 
smelted  at  or  near 
Pittsburg,  the 
greatest  center  of 
the  iron  and  steel 
industries ;  and 
most  of  the  remain- 
der in  the  iron- 
smelting  districts  ^'°-  '"-Bi™i»«h<im.  AI^  bnllt  on  (he  .tw.of  .  for- 
™  met  cotton  Beld,  Is  the  Inrgest  center  of  Iron  and 

of      Ohio,     notably  co«lmiDlne.blMt(nni»ce»,  and  railing  mllU  in  the    ' 

in     the     Mahoning  Somh,  be«.n8e  it  h«  at  i.8  doo™  large  supplies  ot 

"  co»l.  Iron  01^,  uiil  llmwtone.    Steel  works  were 

Valley,  in  the  She-  opened  »l  Emley  inl8»;  but  tew  of  the  ore*  are 

nangO      Valley      of  Bewemer  or  Bleel-maklng  ores;  Biraiinghamo™ 

ti  ,  .  ,  are  and  maialy  tor  Clie  mangfacture  of  tonndrr 

Pennsylvania,  and         iron. 
at  South  Chicago. 

The  blast  furnace  in  which  iron  ore  is  smelted  is  built 
as  high  as  one  hundred  feet  or  more.  It  is  fed  at  the  top 
of  the  shaft  with  ore,  coke,  and  limestone  while  a  hot  blaBt 
is  driven  through  the  mixture  by  engines.  ORe  and  two 
thirds  tons  of  ore,  less  than  a  ton  of  coke,  and  a  half  ton  of 
limestone  are  used  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron.  The  lime- 
stone, melting  in  the  intense  heat  of  the  furnace,  helps  the 
fusion  of  the  ore  and  forms  a  paste  with  the  slag  or  earthy 
matter  that  has  been  separated  from  the  metal.  The  mol- 
ten iron,  being  heaviest,  drops  through  the  mass  of  lime- 
stone and  slag  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  where  it  runs 
off  into  molds  and  hardens  into  pig  iron.  The  best  situa- 
tions for  blast  furnaces  are,  of  course,  where  ore,  coke,  and 
limestone  may  most  conveniently  he  brought  to  them, 
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Some  commodities,  such  as  Btoves,  are  made  simply  of 
pig  iron  melted  (cast  iron)  and  ran  ipto  molde  giving  it  the 
desired  shape.  Cast  iron  is  brittle,  and  a  hard  blow  breaks 
it;  but  when  pig  iron  is  melted  and  the  molten  mass  is 
raked  to  drive  out  most  of  the  carbon,  thp  resulting  prod- 
uct is  wrought  or  malleable  iron,  which  is  rolled  out  in  roll- 
ing mills  into  bars,  sheets,  and  other  forms  used  by  manu- 
facturers. Wrought  iron  is  now  of  less  importance  than 
formerly,  as  steel  has  taken  its  place  in  many  manufac- 
tures. 

Steel  is  harder,  stronger,  and  more  durable  than  iron, 
and  therefore  more  useful;. and  as  its  cost  per  ton  is  less 
than  one  sixth  its  cost  in  1858,  it  has  supplanted  iron  for 
very  many  purposes  (Fig.  65).     Steel-making  Was  very  ex- 
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Fia.  «6.— Steel  product] 


pensive  till  the  late  Henry  Bessemer,  about  1860,  proved 
the  success  of  his  method  of  converting  pig  iron  into  steel 
aiid  revolutionized  the  irou  industry.  'Bessemer  and  later 
inventors  devised  methods  for  cheaply  burning  out  most  of 
the  carbon  in  pig  iron  till  the  metal  becomes  steel.  As 
much  a&  five  per  cent  carbon  is  often  present  in  pig  iron, 
while  steel  rails  usually  contain  less  than  one  half  per  cent. 
Steel  has  taken  the  place  of  iron  for  nearly  all  structural 
purposes,  as  in  ships,  boilers,  the  framework  of  buildings, 
and  for  rails,  wire  nails,  hoops,  tin  plates,  and  many  other 
articles. 
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Tin  iB  one  of  tlie  most  spanel7  distributed  metoli  (Figs.  7 
and  66).  It  ia  a  bright,  soft  metal,  used  in  many  alloys 
to  produce  bronzes,  britannia  metal,  and  pevter,  but  its 
chief  use  is  in  coating  sheet  iron  or  sheet  steel  to  make  tin 
plate,  from  which  the  many  utensils  known  as  tinware  are 
made.    -Since  1891  the  United  States  has  made  most  of  its 


tin  plate.  It  is  sold  for  about  one  fifth  less  than  the  price 
formerly  paid  for  imported  tin-plate.     Practically  all  the 

product  of  more  than  three  hundred  tin-plate  mills  In  the 
conntry  is  consumed  ^t  home.  The  imports  of  tin  amount- 
ed to  about  19,000,000  in  1898 ;  $19,000,000  in  1900. 

FOREIGN  COAL  TRADE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Bituminous  Coal  Imports  (in  Miluon  Dolliss) 

IBM.  I  IBW. 

Prom  British  North  America . .    3  |  All  countries 3.8 

Coal  Exports  (im  Million  Dollabs) 


Peoduotion  of  Petroleum  in  1888  (in  Million  Barrels) 

Russia 60.5  ]  Rumania 0.8 

United  States  (18M) ST. 0    Germany 0.3 

Austria- Hungary  (1897). . . 
Sumatra  (refined) 
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Unitbd  States  Expoets  op  MiMEftit  OtL  (in  Million  Dollars)  • 


To  United  Kingdon 

Qermanf 

France 

Other  Europe... 

East  Indies  (Bril 
British  Australasia. 


:h). 


ToBrazil 1.8 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania  .  l.S 

BoDg-Kong 1.6 

Africa _. . . .  1.5 

ArgeutiDA l.S 

British  North  America. .  0.8 

All  countries 59.4 


Ikon  0kg  mined  i: 


i  IS  THE  Unitbd  States  (in  Million  Tons) 


Lake  Superior 14.0 

Southern  states 5.0 

Other  states 1.6 


Pio-Ieon  PEODUcrrioN  i 


B  United  States  (in  Million  Tons) 


*  Kerosene  is  about  six  sevenths  of  the  total,  and  lubricating  o 
are  most  of  the  remainder.  Nearly  forty  per  cent  of  the  kerosene  pi 
duoed  was  exported  to  foreign  markets. 
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CHAPTEE  Xm 

niB  UNiTBU  8TATBS— (OwHihimO 

Pbecious  Metals,  Other  Metals  anb  Minxbals, 

AND    THE    TbADE    in    THEM 

Copper  is,  next  to  dItot,  the  beit  oondiiotor  «S  lieat  and 
•leatriinty.  The  United  States  produces  more  than  half  of 
the  world's  copper  supply  (Figs.  6  and  67).    It  is  found 


pure,  as  in  the  Keweenaw  peninsula,  Lake  Superior  (Pig, 
6S),  which  long  supplied  all  the  copper  mined  in  the 
United  States,  and  is  still  one  of  the  largest  sources  of 
the  metal  in  the  world.  The  pure  copper  of  Lake  Superior 
is  distributed  through  the  rocks  in  sheets  or  fine  particles ; 
this  rock  is  raised  to  the  surface,  much  of  tt  from  great 
depths,  and  crushed  to  get  the  metal.  Most  copper,  how- 
ever, is  found  in  the  form  of  ores,  as  in  Montana  and 
Arizona.     The  mines  near  Butte  and  Anaconda,  in  south- 
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west  Montana,  are  now  the  largest  sources  ol  copper.  All 
copper  ores  are  difficiilt  to  reduce,  but  such  improvements 
have  been  made  in  American  proceaseB  that  the  United 
States  now  smelts  not  only  its  own  ores,  but  also  many  for- 
eign oreB,  the  resulting  copper  being  shipped  back  to  its 
owners.  The  furnaces  that  smelt  the  ores  of  Montana  and 
Arizona  often  treat  over  400  tons  of  ore  a  day. 

Aa  copper  is  a  fine  conductor  of  electricity  and  ia 
cheaper  than  silver,  it  is  the  most  useful  metal  in  the  elec- 
trical industries.  The  new  use  of  electricity  to  transmit 
power  has  greatly  increased  the  demand  for  the  metal. 
This  country  uses  a  large  amount  of  copper  in  making  wire 
for  electrical  purposes.  A  great  deal  of  the  metal  is  also 
used  in  sheathing  ships  and  making  coins  and  brass,  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  alloys.  All  European  countries  have  to 
import  copper,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, in  particular,  are  very  large  buyers  of  our  copper  in- 
gots, bars,  and  plates  ready  for  manufacturing.  Europe 
takes  nearly  all  the  copper  we  have  to  sell,  which  is  some- 
times half  of  the  output  (p.  137). 

Brai%  an  alloy,  is  one  of  the  moit  importaiit  nwd  in 
the  arts.  A  large  part  of  the  copper  output  is  alloyed  with 
zinc  to  produce  brass,  whose  acceptable  color  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  ia  worked  make  it  desirable  for  fittings  in 
buildings,  tubes,  machine  trimmings,  musical  inatrumenta, 
and  other  purposes.  Most  of  the  rolling  mills  that  pro- 
duce sheet  brass  ready  for  manufacturing  are  in  the  Nauga- 
tuct  valley  of  northwest  Connecticut ;  the  factories  that 
make  copper  wire  or  turn  sheet  brass  into  many  prod- 
ucts are  scattered  widely  over  the  Northern  states  from 
Boston  to  Chicago.  The  value  of  their  manufactures  is 
about  $40,000,000  a  year. 

Bronze,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  is  used  for  bells, 
statuary,  screw  propellers,  and  other  purposes. 

Gold  ia  me  of  ttie  few  metali  that  is  often  fbond  pnre. 
Most  of  it,  however,  is  alloyed  with  other  metals,  chiefly 
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ailver.  It  occore  in  veins,  in  quartz  and  other  rocks,  and 
is  obtained  by  crushing  and  smelting  the  rock  (quartz  min- 
ing). A  great  deal  of  gold  freed  from  the  rock  by  water, 
heat,  cold,  and  other  disintegrating  influences  is  mixed 
with  gravel  and  sand  in  the  beds  of  streams  or  on  the  sea- 


Fia.  te Gold  prodnetiou  hj  to 


shore,  and  is  obtained  by  washing  (placer  mining).  The 
world's  production,  rapidly  increasing  in  recent  years,  is 
nearly  $300,000,000  a  year  (Figs.  6  and  68).  The  United 
States  was  long  foremost  in  gold  production,  but  in  1898 
the  South  African  Republic  attained  the  first  place.   Nearly 


all  the  gold  mined  in  this  country  comes  from  Western 
states  and  territories  including,  Alaska  (Fig.  69). 

The  beauty  and  value  of  gold  make  it  highly  prized  for 
ornamentation.  About  a  fifth  of  the  product,  therefore,  is 
annually  consumed  in  the  arts,  France  occupying  the  first 
place  in  this  use  of  the  metal,  followed   by  the  United 
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Kingdom  and  the  United  States  (p.  138).  As  the  metal 
ia  too  soft  to  be  used  pure,  it  Ib  alloyed  with  silver  or  cop- 
per. The  quantity  of  alloy  added  to  gold  in  jewelry  ia 
irom  13  to  over  60  per  cent.  Pure  gold  is  called  34  carata 
fine.  When  there  are  equal  parts  of  gold  and  alloy  the 
mixture  ia  13  carats  fine. 

Most  of  the  gold  output  is  coined.  It  is  the  standard 
money  of  many  nations.  Its  great  advantage  as  money  is 
that  naually  it  can  not  be  obtained  without  great  labor,  and 
that  it  fluctuates  little  in  value.  The  average  output  per 
miner  does  not  often  exceed  $6  to  tl3  a  week,  and,  count- 
ing wages  and  coat  of  machinery,  a  dollar  is  believed  to  be 
expended  (or  each  dollar's  worth  of  gold  produced.  Many 
mines  are  very  profitable,  but  we  hear  little  of  the  large 
smns  expended  in  unprofitable  mining. 

SJlver  is  found  in  orei  combined  with  lead,  snlphnr,  or 
other  element!  (Fig.  6).  All  civilized  nations  nee  it  for 
small  coins,  and  it  ia  the  monetary  standard  in  many  coun- 
tries. Silver  also  is  very  largely  used  in  the  arts  (p.  138). 
Its  price  has  been  declining  for  thirty  years  (p.  138). 
Becauee  the  value  of  gold  is  nearly  constant,  while  that  of 
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eilver  is  subject  to  fluctuations,  gold  is  a  more  reliable 
standard  of  values.  Our  Western  states  and  territories, 
to  which  silver  mining  in  this  country  is  confined,  make 
the  United  States  first  in  silver  production  (Figs.  70 
and  71). 
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All  large  trading  conDtries  send  gold  or  silTflr  coin  or 
bullion  to  foreign  lands  to  settle  trade  balances.  Thus  the 
imports  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  United  States  exceed 
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the  exports  partly  because  this  country  sells  more  com- 
modities to  many  foreign  lands  than  it  buys  from  them. 

Manufactures  of  jewelry  and  other  wares  made  of  gold 
and  silver  are  large  industries  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  mainly  situated  in  the  Eaet.  ProTidence,  E.  I., 
leads  in  the  production  of  jewelry.  Some  Western  cities, 
as  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  San  Francisco,  have  become 
prominent  in  gold  and  silver  products.  The  watches  made 
in  Massachusetts,  Dlinois,  and  New  Jersey  have  cut  off 
most  of  the  imports  from  Switzerland.  Silver  plating,  a 
larger  industry  than  jewelry  manufacture,  is  mainly  cen- 
tered in  Connecticut.  Electro-me  tall  orgy  has  greatly  re- 
duced the  cost  of  plating,  so  that  plated  ware.ie  now  within 
the  reach  of  a  larger  public  than  formerly. 

The  export  of  gold  and  silver  manufactures  is  small, 
but  in  prosperous  times  the  imports  are  very  large,  most  of 
the  jewelry  coming  from  France. 

The  diamond  is,  szoept  the  finest  mbleB,  the  most  costly 
of  preeiou  stones.  Sou^  Africa  and  Brazil  are  now  the 
only  sources  of  diamonds  (Fig.  7).  Nearly  all  the  world's 
supply  since  1867  has  been  received  from  the  Eimberley 
mines.  Cape  Colony,  where  the  yearly  output  is  sold  in 
March  to  London  buyers,  who  sell  most  of  the  rough  stones 
to  Belgian  and  Amsterdam  cutters.    Several  million  dollars 
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Torth  of  uncut  diamondB  are  imported  into  this  country 
every  year.  The  value  of  the  cut  diamond  imports  is 
about  twice  that  of  the  rough  stones,  which  are  on  the  free 
list.  The  black  diamond,  mined  only  in  Brazil,  is  used  in 
diamond  drills  and  for  other  abrasive  pnrpoaes.* 

Zlno  is  a  hard  metal,  moat  lued  in  maikin^  bran  and  ooat- 
ing  iron  {^vanized  ixtm)  and  copper  for  proteotiTe  pnipoaeft. 
The  largest  source  of  home  supply  is  in  the  Galena-Joplin 
district  of  Kansas  and  Missouri,  which  furnishes  about  half 
the  output  (p.  138),  When  zinc  is  subjected  to  intense 
heat  a  powder,  called  zinc  white,  is  produced,  which  is  used 
as  a  basis  for  paints.  The  country  imports  a  small  quan- 
tity of  zinc  to  supplement  its  home  snpplies.f 

Alnminiom  forms  abont  one  fifteenth  of  the  onut  of  the 
earth.  The  difficulty  of  extracting  it  from  its  various  com- 
pounds made  it  too  costly  for  general  use  until  recent 
years.     The  price  has  been  reduced  from  $8   a  pound  in 

*  Among  other  precious  atones  is  the  rnby,  ol  which  Burma  is 
the  main  source  of  supply.  The  only  turquoise  mines  on  a  large  scale 
are  near  Nisbapur,  Persia.  Emeralds  are  found  in  tbe  tlral  Moun- 
tains, in  South  America,  and  in  some  other  regions.  This  country  im- 
ports nearly  all  the  preeions  stones  in  the  jewelry  trade.  Most  of  the 
turquoise,  tourmaline,  sapphire,  and  opals  mined  here  find  their  way 
into  mineral  cabinets. 

f  Salt  is  prodaoed  in  most  parts'ot  the  world  (p.  138).  It  is  used 
as  a,  condiment,  as  a  preservative  of  foods  and  bides,  and  i  □  the  man- 
ufacture of  soda,  glass,  and  other  articles.  On  the  coasts  of  warm 
.  countries  sea  water  is  evaporated  in  shallow  tanks  under  the  sun's  rays, 
and  in  colder  countries  artificial  heat  is  used  to  produce  aeasalt.  In 
many  regions  brine  springs  are  tapped  by  boring,  the  brine  is  artifi- 
cially evaporated,  and  most  of  the  product  is  known  as  common  salt. 
Mines  in  A ustria-H angary,  England,  and  some  other  lands  yield 
masses  of  solid  or  rook  salt  The  United  States  produces  sea  salt  from 
lagoons  in  Massachusetts  and  California,  and  rock  salt  in  several  states ; 
but  most  of  the  product  of  this  country  is  common  salt  obtained  from 
brine  wells  (p.  138).  As  salt  is  so  widely  distributed  it  is  cot  an  article 
of  large  international  commerce.  This  country  neither  imports  nor 
etports  important  quantities. 
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1888  to  36  cents  a  pound,  and  the  strength,  malleabilitj, 
and  lightnesB  of  this  silTer-white  metal  has  led  to  its  use 
ior  many  purposes.  It  is  replacing  copper  to  some  extent 
as  an  electrical  conductor,  and  is  used  in  many  articles  in 
the  place  of  wood,  iron,  brass,  and  zinc.  This  country 
produces  half  of  the  world's  output  and  exports  a  small 
amount  of  the  metal  and  its  manufactures. 

Bolphnr  »  fbond  mainly  in  Tokftnio  reffioiu,  Most  of  the 
supply  comes  from  Sicily  and  South  Italy.  Eefined  sul- 
phur is  the  brimstone  of  commerce.  It  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder,  in  medicine,  and  for  vulcan- 
izing rubber.  One  of  its  most  important  uses  is  in  the 
production  of  sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  chemicals.  Sulphuric  scid  is  an  essential 
agent  in  the  manufacture  of  many  of  the  most  common 
and  useful  articles,  such  as  glass,  aniline  colors,  phos- 
phorus, from  which  matches  are  made,  and  kerosene.  Few 
materials  more  largely  enhance  the  comfort  and  luxury  of 
life  than  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphur  is  mined  in  Utah,  Ne- 
vada, ^and  Louisiana,  but  the  total  product  is  comparatively 
small  (p.  138)  and  the  imports  from  Italy  (duty  free)  are  con- 
sequently large. 

Lead  enters  lai^ly  Into  the  trade  of  the  Tfnited  States.  It 
is  a  very  soft  metal,  used  for  roofing,  water  pipes,  and  other 
purposes,  and  is  produced  most  largely  in  the  silver-mining 
regions  of  the  United  States,  where  it  is  combined  with  sil- 
ver ores.  This  country  and  the  United  Kingdom  consume 
four  sevenths  of  the  world's  supply,  our  imports  coming 
almost  wholly  from  Mexico;  Spain,  the  second  largest  pro- 
ducer, sends  nearly  all  her  product  to  England.  The  most 
important  preparation  of  the  metal  is  white  lead,  used  as  a 
basis  for  colors,  and  thus  a  valuable  ingredient  in  paints. 
White  lead  is  manufactured  in  many  of  our  larger  cities.* 

*  Pewter  is  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  used  in  cheap  table  ware. 
Hercurjr  or  quiokailver  ie  ased  in  extracting  gold  and  in  the  manutac- 
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nuMphSite  rock  u  ued  u  a  fertiliaer.  Florida,  South 
Carolina,  and  TennesBee  produce  1,000,000  tone  a  year,  hall 
of  the  world's  supply.  A  third  of  the  product,  mostly 
from  Florida,  is  shipped  to  Europe,  Grermany  being  the 
largest  buyer.  Nitrate  of  soda,  largely  imported  from 
Chile  to  Europe  as  a  fertilizer,  is  used  to  much  lesB  extent 
in  the  United  States. 

Limeatone,  granite,  sandstone,  and  date  are  the  most  me- 
fbl  Tarieties  of  stone.  Stone  quarrying  is  one  of  the  large 
industries  of  this  country.  Limestone  is  quarried  in  most 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  its  varieties  are  used  for 

ture  of  looking  glasses,  tliermometera,  and  a  few  other  articles.  The 
quidcsilrer  mines  of  California  supply  the  home  demand,  and  a  consid- 
erable quantity  is  exported  (p.  1S8).  Manganese,  closely  resembling 
iron,  is  valued  as  an  alloy  iu  the  production  of  some  kinds  of  steel. 
The  Southern  states  mine  one  fifth  of  the  manganese  nsed,  and  Russia, 
Brazil,  Cuba,  and  some  other  countries  send  about  $600,000  north  a 
year.  Nickel  is  alloyed  with  otiier  met*ls  in  making  small  coins,  with 
copper  to  produce  German  silver,  and  with  steel  in  the  manufacture 
of  armor  plate.  New  Caledonia  produces  more  than  half  of  the  world's 
supply  and  Canada  most  of  the  remainder.  The  nickel  nsed  in  the 
United  States  comes  from  the  Sudbury  mines  in  Canada.  Cobalt, 
mined  in  New  Caledonia,  Australia,  and  Germany,  is  used  in  the  arts, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  an  oxide,  to  produce  a  vivid  blue  color  that  is  not 
affected  by  atmospheric  changes,  and  is  employed  in  painting,  printing 
bank  bills,  and  decorating  glass  and  porcelain.  Much  of  the  ore,  car- 
ried as  ballast  Ui  London  by  ships  laden  with  wool  from  Australia,  is 
smelted  in  Europe  and  this  country.  Graphite,  or  plnmlmgo,  a  form 
of  carbon  used  for  lead  pencils  and  other  purposes,  is  mainly  derived 
from  Ceylon,  which  supplies  this  country  with  most  of  its  imports. 
The  smaller  domestic  supply  comes  chiefly  from  Ticonderoga,  N.  T. 
Factories  in  New  York  and  Jersey  City  turn  out  nearly  1,000,000  lead 
pencils  a  day.  They  are  sold  all  over  the  world  and  supply  most  of 
the  home  demand.  Platinum  is  specially  valuable  for  chemical  ap- 
paratus, because  it  is  not  injured  by  acids.  The  mines  in  the  Ural 
Mountains  supplyonlyabout  12,000  pounds  a  year, which  is  nearly  the 
total  output.  Under  these  circumstances  the  mineral  is  very  costly. 
This  country  paid  |170  a  pound  for  all  it  imported  in  1897.  Saltpeter, 
one  of  the  ingredients  of  gunpowder,  comes  mainly  from  northern  India. 
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many  purpoaeB,  snch  aa  etructnral  materialB,  a  Qui  for 
emeUing  iron,  lead  and  copper  ores,  and  the  making  of 
lime  and  cements  Marble,  prodnced  mainly  in  Vennont, 
is  used  for  moniimentB  and  building  materiid.  The  New 
England  etatee  prodace  more  than  h^  of  the  granite 
which  is  oaed  for  buildings,  bridge  work,  and  other  stmc- 
tural  pm^>oseB.  Most  of  the  sandstone,  including  the 
brown  stone  much  nsed  in  Eastern  cities  for  house  fronts, 
is  quarried  in  Ohio,  New  York,  PenDsjlvania,  and  Conneo- 
ticnt.  The  only  American  stone  that  is  exported  to  any 
confiderable  extent  is  slate,  nsed  mainly  for  roofing  pnr- 
poses,  and  produced  in  largest  quantities  in  the  North  At- 
lantic states. 

Clay  prodiiots  are  among  the  la^eit  mineral  indnftriet. 
Orer  8,000  establishments  making  brick,  sewer  pipe,  drain 
tile,  stone  ware,  and  other  articles  are  scattered  throngh 
every  part  of  the  Union,  and  the  value  of  their  output, 
surpassed  only  by  the  value  of  coal  and  iron,  amounted  in 
1698  to  over  t58,000,00a  The  clay  known  as  kaolin  is  used 
in  paper  making  to  give  weight  and  a  good  surface  for 
printing,  and  also  in  the  manufacture  of  china  ware.  The 
largest  pottery  manufactures  are  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  at 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio ;  these  markets  regulate  the  prices  in 
this  country  for  china  clays.  Thirty  factories  in  Trenton 
make  both  white  and  decorated  wares.  Oar  china  products 
have  scarcely  begun  to  seek  foreign  markets,  and  a  large 
amount  of  foreign  stone  and  china  ware  is  still  imported. 

Cfitbd  Statm  Copprr  Output  w  1898  (m  Taotr8*NT>  Long  Tohs) 

ICodUob.  HIChieui.  Artxina.  California.  Colonulo.  Total. 

9?  10  40.6  9.5  6  280 

UinTBD  States  Exports  or  Coppbr  is  180»  (in  Million  Dollars) 

United  Kingdom.  France.  Oermaur.  Other  Europe.  Total. 

8.8  9.7  8.3  14.7  41.8 

18M.        lBr4.        1800.    I 
Prioe  of  copper  per  pound  in  cents 50         35  17 
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Ahhiul  Coiodmption  of  Gold  in  thb  Abts  (in  Thousand 

Pounds  ATOiRunpoie) 

BV.n™.      United    United    Ger-   Bwltzer.  ...      p,,^,.     Belgium  and    AUBtrl 
iraaae.  Kingdom.  StMee.  many.     land.     ^"^'^-  «"•«'»■        fioliand.      Hungai 

85.3       84.1      30.8    29.0    18.9    11.0     9.0  6.8  «.2 

Ahnuai.  Conbumption  of  Silvbk  IB  TBE  Abts  (iM  Tbousano 

Pounds  Atoiedupoib) 

United  StMea.  Oemuuiy.  France.  Ensland.  Bua& 


Zinc  Production  in  1897  (in  Thousand  Metric  Tons) 
Gemuuir.  Betgluni.  United  Btates.  France.  TMal. 


Salt  Pboduction  in  1897  (in  Hiluoh  Sbokt  Tons) 

K.  IcS^m.   I"™^-   O^rmaw.  Ft«n«.   India.  Spain,   ^^j^   Total. 
9.3        2.1         1.7  1.8         1.1        1       0.6         0.6        11.3 

United  States  Salt  Pboductiqn  in*1898  (in  Million  Barkbls) 


SuLPHUK  Production  dc  1887  (in  Thousand  Metric  Tons) 

Italy.  Japan.  Bpoln.  United  Stal«i  {1908). 


PBODCcrrON  in  1898  (in  Metric  Tons) 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THB   imrrBD  states  (Omtinutd) 
DiSTBIBDTION      OF      MaNCPAOTCEES  —  CONDITIONS     THAT 

PAVOE  Manupaottjeinq  Develophbnt — Machinery, 
Leathek,  Boots  and  Shoes,  Clothing,  Glass,  etc. 

The  Tfnited  States  holds  the  first  place  as  a  maimfiwtniiiqt 
nation.  In  the  last  yeafs  of  the  nineteenth  centnry  the 
production  ol  mannfactnres  in  the  United  States  was 
nearly  double  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Abont  nine 
tenths  of  the  country's  manufaotares  are  consumed  at 
home,  and  yet  a  vast  quantity  of  foreign  manufactures  is 
also  imported.  The  value  of  the  home  market,  has  been 
much  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  spend  more  per  capita  for  necessaries  and  luxuries 
than  any  other  nation  (p.  147).  Large  manufacturing 
development  indicates  the  greatest  material  prosperity,  as 
the  percentage  of  profit  is  much  greater  on  manufactures 
than  on  raw  substances.  The  French,  for  example,  turn 
raw  materials  from  other  lands  into  many  tasteful  and 
pleasing  articles,  and  make  a  much  larger  profit  on  them 
than  on  unmanufactured  substances. 

Various  causes  infloenoe  the  distribution  of  maun&oturing. 
Mills  and  factories  are  usually  found  wherever  raw  mate- 
rial and  good  markets  are  easily  accessible ;  the  flour  Indus-' 
try,  for  instance,  has  steadily  moved  westward  to  the  Great 
Lakes  and  to  the  Mississippi  VaTTey,  till  its  great  center 
is  now  Minneapolis,  on  the  threshold  of  the  hard-wheat 
region. 

188 
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The  early  manufactures  of  America,  such  as  hand  spin- 
ning, weaving,  blackemithing,  ship  and  house  building, 
developed  along  the  seacoast  where  the  colouistB  had  their 
homes.  The  people  planted  settlements  inland  along 
waterways,  built  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
fringed  the  lake  shores  with  their  homes,  and  finally  spread 
railroads  and  telegraphs  oyer  the  land.  These  lines  of 
penetration  became  the  pathways  along  which  manufactur- 
ing industries  advanced. 

Water  power  played  a  very  important  part  in  distribut- 
ing manafactnres  before  etesm  was  used.  It  gave  indus- 
trial pre-eminence  to  New  England,  and  made  manufactur- 
ing towns  of  Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Richmond,  Columbia, 
Augusta,  and  many  other  places.  A  great  future  is  open- 
ing to  water  power  in  the  electrical  transmission  of  its 
motive  force.  Thus  water  power  eighty  miles  from  Loa 
Angeled  is  now  utilized  in  that  city.  Only  a  small  part  of 
the  country's  vast  water  power  is  as  yet  used. 

Some  industries  are  situated  near  others  that  use  most 
of  their  product.  Thus  the  chemical  industries  of  the 
United  States  are  situated,  to  a  large  extent,  near  the  tex- 
tile manufacturing  centers,  dyeing  and  bleaching  works,  oil 
refineries,  fertilizer  factories,  etc.,  that  are  the  main  markets 
for  their  products. 

The  principal  industrial  regions,  on  the  whole,  are  those 
that  are  most  thickly  populated  (Fig.  31).  Manufacturing 
is  therefore  most  prominent  in  the  northeast,  the  states  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  England 
prodnoing  more  than  half  the  manufactures  of  the  country.  , 
Maryland,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Indiana  follow. 
The  Southern  states  and  those  beyond  the  Mississippi  are 
also  developing  many  industries.  With  their  advantages 
in  the  cheapness  of  labor  and  fuel,  the  Southern  states 
have,  in  the  last  few  years,  invested  $1,000,000,000  in  facto- 
ries and  machinery.  Their  cotton,  iron,  and  steel  indus- 
tries have  been  greatly  developed. 
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As  population  grows  the  TBiioty  of  mann&ctnrea  increases. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  manufactures  of  the  Western 
states  were  mainly  for  hard  nsage  and  everyday  ntility,  but 
Western  factories  now  serve  the  refinements  and  luxuries 
as  well  as  the  utilities  of  life.  In  1875  piano-making  was 
limited  to  New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia, 
but  in  1894  Chicago  had  taken  the  third  place  in  the  num- 
ber of  pianos  produced,  and  Buffalo,  Eoehester,  Cincinnati, 
and  other  interior  cities  were  prominent  in  this  line.  In 
1860  no  Western  city  manufactured  jewelry  to  any  extent, 
but  in  1891  San  Francisco  held  the  fifth,  Cincinnati  the 
seventh,  and  Chicago  the  eighth  place  in  these  mannfac- 
tnres.  Three  of  the  eight  large  watch-manufacturing  com- 
panies are  in  Illinois. 
-"^  The  conditions  that  have  favored  manufacturing  devel- 
opment in  the  United  States  are  (1)  abundance  of  raw  ma- 
terial and  fuel,  (3)  enormous  capital,  (3)  great  inventive 
talent,  which  has  devised  a  large  variety  of  labor-saving 
machinery  and  applied  scientific  discoveries  to  many  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture,  (4)  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  prod- 
uctsand  the  promptness  with  which  orders  are  filled,  and  (5) 
a  protective  system  that  has  fostered  many  industries  by 
excluding  quantities  of  foreign  commodities.  Other  fac- 
tors also,  such  as  the  reduced  cost  of  many  raw  materials, 
the  decreased  rate  of  interest  on  money,  and  low  freight 
rates  have  helped  the  United  States  manufacturers  to 
compete  with  the  products  of  cheap  labor  in  foreign 
markets. 

Iron  and  steel  articles  are  made  most  largely  in  the  States 
that  prodooe  the  most  pig  iron.  Nearly  all  the  structural 
shapes  of  steel  used  for  bridges,  frames  for  buildings,  etc., 
come  from  Pennsylvania.  That  state  also  prodncea  more 
than  one  half  of  all  the  rolled  iron  and  steel,  while  Alle- 
ghany County,  Pa.,  in  which  Pittahurg  ia  situated,  makes 
more  than  one  fourth  of  all  the  product,  such  aa  rails,  iron 
and  steel  plates  for  cut  nails,  ^ikes,  and  wire  rods.     These 
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productB  are  made  in  rolling  mille,  where  the  metal,  usu- 
ally heated,  is  passed  through  rollers  that  give  it  either  ite 
final  shape  or  the  form  required  for  pnrposea  of  further 
manufacture. 

A  large  variety  of  artiolee,  as  store  parts,  etc.,  are  made 
in  foundries  by  pouring  molten  cast  iron  or  steel  into 
molds.  Foundries  and  shops  for  making  machinery  are 
widely  scattered  over  the  Horthem  states.  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  and  New  York  city  lead  in  supplying  foundry 
products  and  machinery ;  Pittaburg,  Providence,  St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  Erie, 
Pa.,  are  also  conspicuous  for  these  industries. 

American  nails,  wire,  saws,  tools,  locks,  hinges,  and 
many  other  articles  are  sent  all  over  the  world.  Imports 
of  hardware,  except  cutlery,  have  nearly  ceased,  owing  to 
the  excellence  and  cheapness  of  the  domestic  prodocts. 

Among  the  great  iron  and  steel  i&dustriei  ia  the  mannfao- 
tnre  of  locomotives.  Twelve  large  plants  in  Philadelphia, 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  Schenectady  and  Dunkirk,  N,  Y.,  Pitts- 
burg, Providence,  Bichmond,  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  Man- 
chester, N.  K.,  have  a  capacity  of  3,000  engines  a  year.  As 
the  average  life  of  a  machine  is  twenty  years,  and  the  aver- 
age annual  domestic  demand  does  not  much  exceed  1,800 
engines,  there  is  opportunity  to  fill  foreign  orders.  Amer- 
ican locomotives  are  now  sold  in  the  United  £ingdom, 
Siberia,  Sweden,  France,  and  some  other  countries.  The 
tride  is  growing  every  year,  and  in  1898  about  one  fourth 
of  these  manufactures  was  sold  abroad. 

The  valae  of  machines  prodnoed  in  the  United  States  is 
about  $400,000,000  a  year.  No  other  nation  has  so  far 
supplanted  hand  labor  by  maohlBery  as  the  United  States. 
In  the  manufacture  of  machinery  two  distinct  features, 
perfected  in  America,  are  (1)  the  production  of  inter- 
changeable parts  applied  to  a  large  number  of  products, 
such  as  sewing  machines,  bicycles,  firearms,  watches,  and 
others ;  and  (2)  automatic  machines  which  take  the  mate- 
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rial  and,  without  manipnlation,  turn  out  the  finighed  article, 
Huch  as  twine,  yam,  pins,  pens,  and  many  other  products  or 
parts  of  them. 

About  one  fonrth  td  the  value  of  all  the  maohineiy  -pta- 
duioed  is  in  agrionUunl  machinery  and  implementa  (p.  147). 
Seeders,  steam  and  other  plows,  self-binding  reapers,  mow- 
ers, farm  windmills,  ditchers,  and  mauy  other  machines  are 
manufactured  extensively  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the 
lake  region,  and  western  Xew  York,  where  the  farming  in- 
terests are  largest.  Agricultural  machinery  exports  have 
almost  wholly  developed  since  1866,  and  are  still  rapidly 
growing.  The  leading  countries  of  Europe,  Argentina, 
Canada,  and  British  Australasia  take  nearly  all  the  exports, 
over  two  thirds  of  which  are  mowers  and  reapers,  with 
plows  and  cultivators  as  the  next  largest  items  (p.  147). 

Amerioan  wwing  maohinee  compete  mcceufdlly  in  aU  the 
world's  markets.  About  8,000  patents  were  issued  in  the 
United  States  between  184S  and  1898  on  sewing  machines 
alone.  More  than  thirty  companies  are  engaged  in  this 
industry,  and  American  manufactories  have  even  been 
established  in  foreign  lands.  The  value  of  the  exported 
product  is  between  $3,000,000  and  $4,000,000  a  year. 

Shipbuilding,  after  the  civil  war,  languished,  and  the 
United  States  depended  upon  other  nations  for  its  ocean 
carriage.  But  the  cheapening  of  iron  and  steel  and  the 
exceUence  of  American  steel  ship  plates,  marine  boilers  and 
engines,  all  of  which  are  bought  to  some  extent  by  foreign 
shipbuilders,  have  helped  to  revive  the  home  industry. 
Armor  plate,  not  made  in  this  conntry  before  1890,  is  now 
supplied  to  many  war  ships.  The  largest  shipbuilding  plants 
are  at  Philadelphia,  Sparrow's  Point,  Md.,  Richmond,  San 
Francisco,  Newport  News,  and  Bath,  Me,  The  first  Ameri- 
can steel  sailing  ship  was  built  at  Bath  in  1698. 

Other  large  manufactures  are  car  building,  including 
ordinary  passenger,  sleeping,  freight,  and  refrigerator  cars 
for  railroad  lines  and  cars  for  street  service. 
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The  cooperage  indnstt;  has  an  annaal  prodnetion  worth 
about  $40,000,000.  Barrels  used  for  flour  and  sugar  are  of 
elm ;  c&Bke  are  naually  made  of  oak.  The  fact  that  these 
articles  are  easily  handled  makes  them  very  popular  both 
in  America  and  in  Europe  for  the  transport  of  many  prod- 
ucts. The  stares  are  made  at  lumber  mills,  and  shipped 
to  cooper  shops  all  over  the  country.  Staves  and  heads 
worth  several  million  dollars  are  annoally  sent  to  foreign 
countries. 

Hone  of  the  chief  leather-io'oducing  countries  has  enough 
raw  jnaterial  at  home  to  supply  the  demand.  Europe  imports 
about  18,000,000  pounds  a  year  of  raw  hides  from  South 
America,  India,  Australia,  and  other  countries  in  addition 
to  its  own  large  supplies  and  the  quantities  of  finished 
leather  it  buys  from  the  United  States.  This  country's 
imports  of  hides  have  nearly  doubled  in  five  years  (p.  147), 
as  the  millions  of  cattle  killed  in  the  United  States  supply 
only  a  part  of  the  hides  required  by  the  leather  trade. 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil  are  the  largest  sources  of 
foreign  hides,  but  a  great  many  oome  from  Europe  and 
Mexico.  The  method  of  tanning  by  the  use  of  chromium 
compounds,  discovered  in  18£>6,  and  applied  in  Philadel- 
phia, soon  made  that  city  the  largest  leather  manufactory 
in  the  world. 

The  United  States  leads  the  world  in  the  production  of 
leather  footwear.  About  two  thirds  of  the  boots  and  shoes 
made  in  this  country  come  from  the  New  England  states. 
Custom-made  boots  and  shoes  are  produced  all  over  the 
country,  but  most  of  the  product  is  factory  made,  and  the 
output  is  valued  at  over  $360,000,000  a  year.  Kew  York, 
Rochester,  and  other  cities  in  New  York  state,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Chicago  are  prominent  in  this  induetry.  Cincin- 
nati and  St.  Louis  turn  out  great  quantities  of  women's 
shoes,  but  Lynn,  Brockton,  and  Haverhill,  in  eastern  Mas- 
sachusetts, are  the  leaders,  and  Massachusetts  has  over  half 
the  factories  and  turns  out  more  than  half  the  product 
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(p.  148),  Machinery  haB  revolutionized  the  industry.  Ma- 
chines have  replaced  the  lapstone  and  the  hammer.  They 
split  and  cut  leather  into  strips  for  sole  leather,  do  the 
sewing  and  pegging,  make  the  heels,  and  save  hand  lahor 
in  other  ways.  One  man  sews'  the  soles  of  500  to  600  pairs 
of  shoes  in  a  day.  American  shoe  factories  can  produce 
in  eight  or  ten  months  a  year's  supply  for  the  home  mar- 
ket. Boston  handles  nearly  all  the  New  England  goods, 
and  is  the  largest  market  in  the  country. 

Boot  and  shoe  exports  have  been  small  for  many  years, 
considering  the  enormous  production.  This  vas  due  to 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  materials,  to  the  large  home  de- 
mand, and  to  the  failure  of  manufacturers  to  adapt  their 
styles  to  the  wants  of  countries  which  import  footwear. 
The  United  Kingdom  exports  far  more  boots  and  shoes 
than  the  United  States,  most  of  them  going  to  her  colo- 
nies. In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  renewed  inter- 
est in  the  export  trade,  which  is  now  rapidly  growing 
(p.  148). 

The  prodnotion  of  ready-made  dothing  for  men  Knd  boyi 
ia  valued  at  about  •400,000,000  a  year.  The  quality  of 
ready-made  clothing  has  greatly  improved,  and  as  a  result 
much  less  than  one  third  of  the  clothing  worn  by  men  in 
the  United  States  is  custom  made.  The  manufacture  is 
widely  distributed  in  all  the  larger  cities,  New  York  being 
the  greatest  center,  followed  by  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Rochester.  The  ready- 
made  clothing  factories  work  up  the  enormons  output  of 
the  domestic  cloth  mills,  while  most  of  the  imported  cloths 
are  consumed  in  the  custom  trade.  Imports  of  cotton, 
wool,  and  silk  clothing,  including  knit  goods,  are  less  than 
t5,000,000  a  year. 

Canning  is  an  enormona  industry.  The  value  of  the  food 
ftoflii  thus  prepared  m  the  TTuited  States  is  about  t80,000,000 
a  year.  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Kansas— all  large  com  states — 
divide  com  canning  with  Maine,  New  York,  and  Maryland. 
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Peach  cantiing  is  mainly  confiDed  to  the  large  peach-grOw- 
ing  sections  of  Maryland,  N'ew  York,  Delaware,  and  Michi- 
gan. Salmon  is  canned  only  on  the  Pacific  coast,  with 
Alaska  as  the  chief  soarce  of  supply.  Most  of  the  milk 
canneries  are  in  the  dairy  states  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
niinolB.  The  large  and  small  fruits,  with  tomatoes,  beans, 
peas,  and  pumpkins,  are  extensively  canned;  also  corned 
beef,  at  the  large  slaughtering  centers,  and  sardines  and 
lobsters  on  the  Maine  coast.  The  variety  of  canned  goods 
is  constantly  increasing,  and  now  includes  Boups,  minced 
meat,  brown  bread,  and  other  articles.  The  exports  of 
canned  fruit,  meats,  and  vegetables  are  large. 

The  prodnetion  (^  glaaa  in  the  ITiuted  States  is  about 
•50,000,000  a  year  (p.  148).  Kearly  every  part  of  the 
country  has  sand  adapted  for  glassmaking,  and  the  in- 
dustry is  carried  on  in  about  twenty-five  states,  but  Penn- 
sylvania produces  two  fifths  of  the  entire  output,  and 
Indiana,  New  York,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Missouri,  and  West 
Virginia  we  the  next  largest  producers. 

Canneotieat  ia  the  great  clookmaking  state.  There  are 
large  factories  in  New  Haven,  Waterbury,  ThomaBton,  An- 
sonia,  Bristol,  Winated,  and  Foreatville,  in  that  state,  and 
also  in  New  York  city  and  Boston.  There  are  perhaps  not 
more  than  thirty  clock  companies  in  the  country,  but  they 
supply  the  demand  and  export  about  $1,000,000  worth  a 
year.  The  imports,  confined  chiefiy  to  French  clocks,  are 
about  one  third  the  exports. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  manufactures  in  this  and 
previous  chapters  it  has  not  been  possible  even  to  mention 
many  important  industries.  The  aim  has  been  to  include 
a  sufficiently  large  number  to  give  an  idea  of  the  enpr- 
mous  development  and  variety  of  industrial  activities  in 
the  United  States. 
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MAHPFiCTUBise  iH  THB  United  Statrs  {in  Million  Dollars) 

Net 


and  wagw.         mMerlal. 


5,169 


NUHBEB  OF  Pebsons 


1,019 
5,370 
9,372 
S,W5  7,381  13,040 

<  Manufaciubino  (in  Thousands) 


product* 


4,211 

8388  f 


a,055 


4,713 


5,718 


Lbadino  Manupautijkgs  in  1900  (in  Million  Dollaks) 


Iron  atid  steel. .  6 
Meat  industries.  5 

Lumber 5 

Plour S 

Smelting,  etc . . .  3 

Cottons 3 

Boots  and  shoes.  2 
Malt  liquors  ...  2 

Cats,  etc S 

Cheiuicale, etc..  S 


Leather 204 

Dairf  products 131 

Paperand  wood  pulp  127 

Kerosene 124 

Wagons,  etc 123 

WooleD  goods 120 

Worsted  goods 119 

Silks 107 

Farm  implements. .  101 
Distilled  liquors  ...  07 
Hosiery,  etc 95 


Clay  products 95 

Gas 75 


Ships,  iron  and  steel  G 

Carpels 4 

Dyeing,  etc 4 

Cordage  and  twine.  S 

Coke a 

Ships,  etc.,  wood...  S 

Naval  stores S 

Sugar,  etc.,  beet. . . 


Exports  of  Aosicultural  Ihflbhents  in  1899  (in  Million  Dollars) 


Ihfokts  op  Raw  Hides  and  Skins  (in  Million  DoLLAtts) 


:  Leatbee  in  1899  (in  Million  Dollars) 

British  North 


Oermauf   Other  Europe.    Japan. 


merlca.       countries. 


*  The  net  product  is  the  value  less  the  cost  of  raw  material, 
f  The  net  product  is  the  intrinsic  addition  made  to  the  wealth  of 
ie  country  by  manufacturing  operations. 
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Fbodvct  09  Lbadino  Bckit  i 


Lynn 25.8 

Brockton 16.0 

Haverhill 14.9 

Chicago 7.0 


(iH  Million  Dollars) 
Philadelphia  ....  6.8 

Rochester 6.4 

Marlboro,  Masa. .   5.8 
New  York 5.3 


Cincinnati 5.0 

St.  Louis 4.0 

WoreeBter,  Mass. .  8.5 
San  Francisco  ...   3.3 


Boston  Boot  i 


n  Shoe  Shiphents  to  the  West  a 
(IN  Million  Dollars) 


Exports  of  Boots  jt 


s  (Lf  Million  Dollars) 


Glass  Product  i: 


1900  (in  Million  Dollars) 

Qreen  andbtack.  Plale. 


Manufactures 

1.  New  York S 

9.  Pennaylvania 1 

3.  IlUnals l 

4.  Massachusetts...  I 

5.  Ohio 

B.  New  Jereej 

r.  Miaaouri,... 

3,  Indlaoa 

>.  Wiaconsla 

!).  M[chig;aD 

1.  ConnecMcul 

i.  CaEifomla 

i  UhiDesota 

1.  Hnryland 

1.  Rhode  Island 

}.  Eanau 

7.  Iowa 


J  IBOO  (IN  Million  Dollars) 


,1T5 

.m 

Z 

aw 

m 

KXi 

BU 

34 

37S 

sfl 

7Rt 

w 

m 

SI 

m 

■M 

m 

BS 

1.  South  Dakota.,.. 
y  North  Dakota,... 

I.  OkUboma 

wMeilco. 

t.  Wyoming 

).  Alaska 

).  Idaho   

Indian  Terrttory, 
!.  Nevada 
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CHAPTEB  XV 

TEB   TJNITBD   STATES   (Ckmtinutd) 

Freight  Bates — Rivebs — Eiveb  Ports — The  Great 
Laees— The  "  Soo  "  Canal— Lake  Poets— Canals- 
Railroads — Coasting  Tsadb^ — Neabby  Foreign  Sea 
Trade — Deep-Sea  Trade— Seaports 

height  ntM  in  the  TTnited  States  have  dedined  oontinD- 
onsly  for  thirty  years.  One  reaaon  why  the  United  States 
can  send  agricaltnral  and  meat  prodncta  1,300  miles  to  the 
seacoast  and  sell  them  to  food-buying  nations  in  competi- 
tion with  countries  like  Rassia,  Argentina,  and  the  Austra- 
lian colonies,  whose  export  supplies  are  raised  not  far  from 
the  sea,  is  that  its  inland  transportation  is  enormously  de- 
veloped and  freight  charges  are  the  lowest  in  the  world, 
except  some  long  distance  ocean  freights.  The  average 
rates  per  ton  mile  (the  price  per  ton  for  a  mile  of  carriage) 
on  the  trunk  railroads  have  declined  froin  about  two  cents 
to  six  mills,  and  on  two  of  them  to  3.6  mills  (p.'161).  Aver- 
age rates  on  the  Sew  York  canals  have  declined  from  6.6 
mills  per  ton  mile  to  1.9  mills;  the.  present  average  canal 
rates  are  one  third  that  of  most  railroads.  The  average  cost 
on  the  Great  Lakes  is  about  six  tenths  mill  per  ton  mile. 
The  cost  on  the  largest  ocean  freighters  averages  about 
a  half  mill  per  ton  mile. 

The  TTnited  States  oarefolly  fosters  ita  rivers  (Fig.  73). 
Both  Federal  and  state  Governments  asBiduously  en- 
deavor to  increase  their  efficiency  for  commerce.  The 
Biver  and  Harbor  bill  is  introduced  in  Congress  every  year 
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to  provide  funds  for  the  improTement  of  naTigatioD,  and 
the  expenditnte  in  very  large. 

The  MissiaBippi  and  its  tributarieB  supply  aboat  two 
thirds  of  the  river  navigation,  or  more  than  9,000  miles. 
On  the  Pacific  coast  the  Columbia  is  navigable  for  500 
miles,  the  Willamette  for  125  miles,  the  Sacramento  for 
160  milea,  and  its  branch,  the  San  Joaqnin,  for  100  miles. 
The  Hadson,  which  floats  large  ocean  ships  100  miles  from 
its  mouth,  has  a  freight  tonnage  of  over  18,000,000  tons  a 
year.  The  Delaware  carries  over  13,000,000  tons  a  year, 
mainly  ocean  freight.  The  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  carry 
over  15,000,000  tons  a  year,  mainly  coal,  grain,  lumber,  and 
the  iron  and  steel  and  other  products  of  the  inilla  and  pot- 
teries on  their  banks.  About  the  same  amount  of  freight 
is  carried  on  the  Miaaisaippi.  In  1890  11,000,000  passen- 
gers were  carried  on  the  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  system, 
and  on  many  rivers,  notably  the  Hudson,  the  passenger 
traffic  is  a  large  element  in  the  total  transportation.* 

*  St.  Louis,  the  largest  river  port  in  the  country,  is  the  commercial 
center  of  the  Miaaissippi  Valley  and  commands  more  of  the  Mexican 
trade  than  any  other  city.  Cincinnati  is  the  chief  port  of  the  Ohio 
Valley.  Pig  iron,  steel,  coal,  and  lumber  are  transported  by  river  at 
very  cheap  rates  to  its  many  factories.  The  sitnation  of  Pittsburg  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  which  form  the  Ohio,  together  with  the 
development  of  coal,  iron,  and  natural  gas  industries,  gave  the  city  its 
manufacturing  and  commercial  importance.  Louisville,  on  the  Ohio, 
with  fine  facilities  for  receiving  raw  materials,  has  large  iron  pipe, 
wagon,  flour,  leather,  tobacco,  and  other  industries.  The  proximity  of 
KaBBOB  City  to  large  stock-  and  grain-raising  regions  has  made  it, 
next  to  Chicago,  the  greatest  live  stock  market  in  the  world.  Slaagh- 
tering  and  meat  packing  are  its  main  industries,  an  J  its  Southern  trade 
is  very  important.  St.  Paul  became  a  city  because  it  is  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Mississippi.  It  is  a  large  railroad,  jobbing,  and 
manufacturing  center.  The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  made  Minneapolis 
known  as  a  flour-  and  lumber-making  town  before  it  contained  BOO 
houses.  Its  flour,  wood-working,  and  machinery  industries  have  had 
phenomenal  development.  Memphis,  at  the  head  of  navigation  for  the 
larger  vessels  on  the  Mississippi,  is  the  chief  commercial  point  between 
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The  Oreat  Lakes  are  the  most  importaDt  feature  of  internal 
navigation.     They  provide,  with  the  "  Soo  "  and  Canadian 
canals  at  the  rapids  in  the  St.  Mary's  River,  the  St.  Clair 
and  Detroit  Rivers,  and  the  Welland  Canal,  an  unbroken 
stretch  of  navigation  from  Dulntb  to  the  foot  of  Lake 
Ontario,  over  1,000  miles.     The  freight  movement  on  the 
lakes  is  the  largest  feature  of  internal  water  transporta- 
tion, because  the  heads  of  the  lake  system  (Lakes  Superior 
and  Michigan)  are  near  the  largest  sources  of  iron  ore, 
copper,  including  that  from  Montana,  wheat,  flour,  and 
lumber.     For  these  reasons  the  ton  mileage  on  the  lakes  la 
equal  to  nearly  forty  per  cent  of  that  of  all  the  railroads  in 
the  country, '  Some  of  the  largest  lake  vessels  carry  260,- 
000  bashels  of  wheat  at  a  load.     More  than  five  times  as 
many  vessels  pass  through 
the  Soo  and  Canadian  ca- 
nals  (Fig.  73)  every  year 
as  through  the  Suez  Canal. 
Superior    and    Duluth 
are  the  main  points  of  con- 
centration and  distribution 
of  the  Lake  Superior  traf- 
fic.    Chicago,  Milwaukee, 

Soo  C»n»1  carriee  nine  tenths  of  ihe  .  f 

reight  and  most  of  the  paKienger  bm\-  Detroit,  Toledo,  Cleveland, 
8  freiRbt  tonnage  in  IBM  (nver  mj^  Buffalo  are  the  main 
points  of  concentration  and 
distribution  on  the  other 
lakes.  Superior  has  large  coal  docks  and  ship  yards  and 
many  manufacturing  interests,  mainly  flour  and  lumber. 
It  \B  near  Duluth,  whose  business  interests  are  similar, 
and  both  cities  ship  large  quantities  of  wheat,  flour, 
sheep,  wool,  hides,  copper  and  iron  ores.     They  are  the 

St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans.  Vieksburg  is  a  large  cotton  market  and 
inanutaoliires  much  cotton-seed  oil,  Omaha  is  the  commercial  dis- 
tributing point  for  a  wide  area  and  the  third  largest  packing  center. 
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gateways  through  which  many  of  the  products  of  Mod- 
tana,  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  and  northern  Wisconsin 
reach  the  consuming  and  manufacturing  centers.  Chicago 
has  water  communications  through  the  lakes,  the  Erie 
Canal,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River  with  the  Atlantic,  by 
canal  and  the  Illinoie  Kirer  with  the  Mississippi  system, 
and  is  joined  by  rail  to  all  important  points  on  the  sea- 
board and  all  the  large  commercial  centers  of  the  interior. 
These  ad^antagea  have  made  it  the  second  city  in  popula- 
tion in  the  country,  the  largest  distributor  of  grain  and 
meat  products,  the  largest  slaughtering  and  meat-packing 
center  in  the  world,  the  first  of  lumber  markets,  and  a  pro- 
ducer of  great  quantities  of  clothing,  furniture,  leather 
goods,  steel  rails,  and  many  other  articles.  After  Chicago, 
Duluth,  and  Superior,  Milwaukee  is  the  largest  shipper  of 
grain,  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  malt  liquors,  and  has 
important  pork-packing,  flour,  railroad  car,  leather,  iron 
and  steel,  and  other  manufacturing  interests.  It  sells  a 
great  deal  of  the  fine  cream-colored  brick  known  as  Milwau- 
kee brick,  made  of  clay  that  abounds  in  some-parts  of  Wis- 
consin. Detroit  is  a  center  of  lake  trade  and  of  commerce 
with  Canada.  Its  tobacco,  iron,  copper-smelting,  and  other 
industries  are  very  important.  Cleveland  ia  the  chief  lake 
port  of  Ohio.  It  builds  many  iron  and  steel  vessels,  and  has 
extensive  industrial  development.  Buffalo,  the  western  ter- 
minus of  the  Erie  Canal,  is  the  great  eastern  terminns  of  the 
lake  trade,  except  that  which  passes  through  the  Welland 
Canal.  It  is  naturally,  therefore,  a  focal  point  for  railroads 
competing  with  lake  vesaels  and  canal  boats  for  heavy 
freight  and  especially  for  the  grain  and  lumber  trade.  Rail- 
roads from  all  the  large  northeast  seaports  and  from  the 
large  markets  of  the  west  converge  at  Buffalo.  It  has  large 
manufactures  and  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  cities 
in  the  country. 

The  usefulness  of  canals  has  largely  declined  with  the 
growth  of  railioada.     The  Erie  Canal,  opened  in  1835,  was 
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long  the  most  important  means  of  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  developing  regions  around 
the  Great  Lakes.  ,  It  gave  New  York  city  its  supremacy  as 
a  seaport  and  as  a  distributing  point  for  the  interior. 
The  most  important  articles  of  freight  are  grain,  lumber, 
coal,  ores,  iron,  and  salt,  general  merchandise  being  only  a 
small  i)«m.  The  canal  now  carries  only  a  small  part  of  the 
grain  that  reaches  New  York,  for  heavy  steel  rails  and 
powerful  locomotives  enable  one  engine  to  haul  large  cars 
carrying  40,000  to  50,000  bushels  in  one  train. 

Abont  1,400,000  freight  can  and  36,000  paMenfrer  oara 
are  mimii^;  on  the  railroads  of  the  TInlted  Statei.  Their  net 
earnings  a  year  are  between  t450,000,0OO  and  1550,000,000. 
The  railroad  mileage  (p.  44)  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
whole  of  Europe  and  more  than  a  third  of  the  mileage  of 
the  world  (Figs.  74  and  75).     For  many  years  railroads 
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Pia.  74. — Growth  of  the  world's  rBllroads,  In  thousand  milea. 
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(Fig.  76)  were  constantly  extending  into  virgin  regions 
westward,  and  were  the  most  potent  inflaence  in  promoting 
rapid  eettlement  and  development.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment gave  large  grants  of  land  to  companies  building  roads 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  across  hundreds  of  miles  of  aparsely 
settled  territory.  These  lines,  the  Great  Northern,  the 
Korthem  Pacific,  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific,  the  Soiith- 
em  Pacific,  with  their  eastern  connections,  form  continu- 
ous and  roughly  parallel  highways  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  All  important  ports  on  either  ocean  have  com- 
paratively direct  rail  connections  with  the  other  ocean,  and 
all  the  great  inland  commercial  centers,  as  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  others,  have  not  only  lines  form- 
ing the  direct  routes  between  them  and  both  oceans,  but 
also  connections  that  give  them  rail  communication  with 
practically  all  the  ports  of  the  country. 

The  east  and  west  lines  have  been  most  important,  be- 
cause they  lead  to  the  seaports  having  the  largest  coastwise 
and  foreign  sea  trade,  also  because  they  pass  through  the 
chief  manufacturing  centers  where  the  population  is  most 
dense  and  the  demand  for  food  supplies  and  raw  materials 
for  the  factories  is  greatest.  But  the  recent  large  develop- 
ment of  southern  manufacturing  and  of  the  ocean  trade  of 
southern  ports  is  constantly  increasing  the  importance  of  the 
north  and  south  lines.  Such  routes  as  the  coast  line  from 
New  York  to  Jacksonville,  New  York  through  Atlanta  to 
New  Orleans,  Cleveland  through  Louisville  to  New  Orleans, 
Chicago  through  Cairo  to  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis  to  Galves- 
ton, and  others  are  great  factors  in  the  country's  business. 
The  development  of  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  Mobile,  and 
other  southern  ports  tends  to  reduce  export  freight  rates.  In 
1899  the  rate  of  export  grain  from  the  Missouri  River  was 
the  lowest  ever  known,  and  was  due  to  the  competition  of  the 
roads  leading  to  the  G  ulf  with  those  leading  to  eastern  ports. 

A  great  many  freight  and  passenger  cars  are  transferred 
at  junction  points  from  one  line  to  another,  go  that  passen- 
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gers  and  freight  pass  over  the  lineB  of  diSerent  companieB 
with  the  same  facilities  as  though  the  roads  belonged  to 
one  company.  At  Buffalo,  Boston,  Atlanta,  Lonisville,  and 
some  other  junetion  points,  railroad  clearing  houses  are 
maintained  for  the  settlement  of  accounts  between  the  rail- 
roads; bj  balancing  debits  and  credits  a  great  many  trans- 
actions are  settled  without  exchanging  cash. 

The  coaating  trade  of  the  ITnited  States  is  the  lai^est  in 
the  world.  It  is  about  twice  as  large  as  the  coasting  trade 
of  Great  Britain.  It  includes  seagoing  steamships  plying 
from  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  to 
Richmond,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Jacksonville,  New  Or- 
leans, Gcalveston,  and  other  ports,  the  large  passenger 
steamers  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  many  sailing  vessels 
and  fishing  craft.  Many  steam  and  sailing  vessels  are 
engaged  in  the  Pacific  coast  trade  between  San  Francisco, 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  Puget  Sound  ports.  The  vessel  ton- 
nage engaged  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  is  more  than 
3,600,000  tons,  about  five  times  as  much  as  that  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  twice  as  much  as  that  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
ten  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  rivers,  exclusive,  however, 
of  river  barges.  As  the  coasting  trade  is  strictly  reserved 
by  law  to  vessels  under  the  American  flag,  the  only  compe- 
tition .to  which  the  United  States  shipping  engaged  in  it  is 
subjected  is  that  of  the  railroads. 

An  important  part  of  the  foreign  ocean  trade  of  the 
United  States  is  with  British  North  America,  the  West 
Indies,  and  Latin  American  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  Half  of  this  trade  is  carried  in 
American  vessels,  and  steamers  often  make  from  thirty  to 
fifty  trips  a  year. 

The  deep-sea  trade  embraces  more  than  tmi  fifths  of  all 
the  foreign  exports  and  imports  by  sea.  As  nearly  all  voy- 
ages in  this  trade  exceed  3,000  miles,  one  vessel  can  make 
only  a  small  nnmber  of  trips  a  year.  The  best  record 
between  America  and  Europe  is  held  by  the  steamer  St. 
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Louis,  which  has  cleared  from  New  York  to  Southampton 
fifteen  times  in  one  year.  In  1899  only  8  per  cent,  of  the 
vast  yolume  of  the  United  States  deepsea  commerce  was 
carried  in  American  ships. 

One  of  the  greateat  needs  of  the  United  States  is  a  large 
ooeanHjairying  merahant  marine.  In  the  fiscal  year  1898-'99 
the  country  is  said  to  have  paid  to  foreign  companies  |169,- 
000,000  (or  freightage,  $28,000,000  for  passenger  fares,  and 
$17,000,000  for  marine  insuranoe.  Because  the  country  in 
that  year  sold  over  $600,000,000  more  goods  to  foreign  lands 
than  it  bought  tnSm  them,  some  writers  called  this  sum  the 
balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  The  cor- 
rect balance,  however,  was  to  be  found  only  by  deducting 
from  the  excess  of  exporirS  at  least  half  the  amount  paid 
for  foreign  transportation  and  insurance. 

A  small  class  of  fast  steamships,  driven  by  very  power- 
ful engines,  sacrifice  freight  room  to  passenger  accommo- 
dations, though  much  freight  is  carried.  Most  of  the 
passenger  and  freight  boats  are  smaller  and  slower.  Some 
of  the  regular  lines  have  recently  introduced  very  large 
freighters  with  proportionately  small  or  no  passenger  accom- 
modations.  They  sail  from  Kew  York  to  Bremen,  Ham- 
burg, Southampton,  Liverpool,  and  London,  and  are  driving 
tramp  steamers  off  the  regular  routes.  Tramp  steamers 
which  take  cargoes  where  they  can  get  them,  entering  ports 
mainly  south  of  New  York,  are  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
fined to  ports  that  regular  lines  do  not  reach.  Sailing  ves- 
sels have  a  small  part  in  the  trade.  Clipper  ships,  famous 
for  quick  runs,  still  ply  on  the  Cape  Horn  route  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  to  some  extent  between  Pacific  ports  and  Europe. 

New  York,  the  second  largest  city  in  the  world,  is  the 
port  of  most  of  the  regular  steamship  lines  between  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  It  is  the  outlet  for  over  one  third 
of  all  the  domestic  exports,  and  receives  a  larger  proportion 
of  imports.  BreadstufiFs,  provisions,  cotton,  and  petroleum 
form  about  one  half  of  its  exports.     Most  of  the  cofEee,  dry 
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goods,  ctade  rubber,  precious  stones,  fnre,  wine,  and  tin 
plate,  about  half  of  the  sugar,  raw  ailk,  leather,  and  leather  ' 
goods,  and  a  third  of  the  wool  bought  in  foreign  lauds  are 
imported  through  New  York.  As  the  city  has  353  miles  of 
water  front,  half  of  which  may  be  improyed  for  the  use  of 
shipping,  and  as  the  piers  of  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken,  in 
New  Jersey,  are  practically  a  part  of  tbe  port  of  New  York, 
its  90  miles  of  pier  line,  already  surpassing  all  other  port», 
may  be  largely  extended.  Tbe  foreign  moTement  of  the 
port,  or  the  capacity  of  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade  entering 
or  leaving  it,  is  about  15,000,000  tons  a  year,  or  more  than 
three  times  the  tonnage  of  Boston,  its  nearest  competitor. 
About  fifty  steamers  in  the  foreign  trade  leave  the  port 
every  week,  h^f  of  which  sail  under  tbe  British  and  one 
eighth  under  tbe  American  flags,  the  remainder  being 
mostly  German,  French,  Scandinavian,  Belgian,  Dutch,  and 
Italian  vessels. 

New  York  is  the  financial  center  of  tbe  country,  and 
the  enormous  extent  of  its  bueinesa  interests  may  be  largely 
gauged  by  the  exchange  of  bank  checks  through  the  clear- 
ing house,  which  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1901, 
amounted  to  an  average  of  $354,193,638  on  every  business 
day.  United  States  seaports  usually  develop  industries  in 
proportion  to  their  population,  and  New  York  is  the  great- 
est manufacturing  center  of  the  country. 

Boston,  with  4,000,000  tons  foreign  movement,  is  the 
second  of  tbe  four  great  world  ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
surpassing  Fbiladelphia  and  Baltimore  in  the  extent  of  its 
commerce.  It  has  regular  connections  with  Liverpool, 
London,  Hull,  Glasgow,  and  some  other  European  points, 
does  a  large  coasting  trade  with  Canada  and  the  Southern 
states,  and  is  a  large  cotton  and  leather  and  the  largest 
wool  market.  It  does  much  export  and  import  trade  for 
New  England,  and  exports  many  western  food  products. 

Philadelphia,  with  over  3,000,000  tons  foreign  move- 
ment, has  regular  lines  of  steamships  to  Liverpool  and 
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Antwerp,  the  West  Indies,  aad  also  in  the  coasting  trade. 
The  Delaware  Ib  deep  enough  to  carry  veBsela  to  the  port  at 
low  tide.  A  great  deal  of  raw  sngar  is  hronght  from  the 
West  Indies  for  the  refineries,  wool  for  the  carpet  factories, 
and  iron  ore  for  Pennsylvania  worltB. 

Baltimore,  with  over  3,000,000  tons  foreign  movement, 
140  nantical  miles  from  the  sea,  is  nearer  the  Mississippi 
Valley  than  is  New  York,  is  in  close  touch  with  it  by 
rail,  and  attracts  most  of  the  commerce  of  Chesapeake  Bay 
on  account  of  its  superior  position,  both  with  reference  to 
navigation  and  the  products  of  the  bay.  It  is  the  center 
of  the  largest  source  of  oysters  in  the  world, and  one  of  the 
leading  fruit  regions  of  the  country.  It  is  the  second  port 
in  the  export  of  maize,  flour,  and  tobacco,  and  is  surpassed 
only  by  New  York  and  Boston  in  the  exports  of  wheat.  It 
is  the  most  southern  port  shipping  liye  cattle. 

New  Orleans,  with  over  2,800,000  tons  foreign  movement, 
107  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  receives 
four  fifths  of  the  products  which  enter  the  city  by  rail, 
river,  and  canal  from  the  interior ;  one  tenth  are  brought 
by  coasting  vessels  and  one  tenth  by  foreign  vessels.  New 
Orleans  is  the  first  cotton- shipping  port  in  the  world. 
About  one  half  the  export  cotton  goes  to  England,  one  fifth 
to  France,  one  seventh  to  Germany,  and  Russia,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Belgium  are  also  purchasers.  Ootton-seed  oil,  grain, 
fiour,  and  tobacco  are  also  important  exports. 

The  larger  part  of  the  exports  of  San  Francisco,  with 
over  3,000,000  tons  foreign  movement,  are  sent  to  Europe, 
and  the  larger  part  of  the  imports  are  derived  from  Asia 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  tonnage  entering  the  port 
is  about  equally  distributed  between  the  foreign  and  the 
coast  trades.  Wheat,  lumber,  flour,  canned  salmon,  cotton 
goods,  preserved  fruits,  machinery,  etc.,  are  the  chief  ex- 
ports. It  is  a  large  sugar  market,  for  it  receives  nearly  all 
the  raw  sugar  of  Hawaii,  and  its  convenient  situation  in 
respect  to  the  Asian  markets  makes  it  the  largest  importer 
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of  teas  and  raw  silk  e:ECept  Xew  York.  Eice,  tobacco,  and 
opium  are  also  large  importB  from  Asia,  coffee  from  Central 
America,  and  coal  is  bronght  from  Auetralia,  Washington, 
and  British  Columbia.  San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  few 
ports  in  which  the  trans-ocean  traffic  hy  sailing  vessels  is 
proportionately  quite  large.  This  trade  is  mainly  with 
England.  Regular  steamship  lines  connect  the  port  with 
Panama  and  Mexican  ports,  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Hong- 
Kong,  Auckland,  and  Sydney ;  and  coasting  vessels  supple- 
ment the  railroads  in  the  trade  between  other  Pacific  ports 
of  the  country  and  San  Francisco,  which  is  the  central  dis- 
tributing point  for  the  Pacific  coast  states. 

Pebcentaobs  of  Espokts  from  United  States  Ports 

Year.  Mev  York.  Boatou.  Pbiladelpbla.  Baltimore.  Mew  Orleans.  OalTesUin. 
1868..    46.0          4.46        3.07  3.63  15.33  1.53 

1868..    44.6  8.11         4.U  6.62  11.66  3.2S 

1899..    37.4        10.48        6.06  8.90  6.39  7.17 

pl61 

IUii.BOAi>  Preioht  Rates  per  Ton  Mile 

1870.  ISBO. 

Lines  east  of  Chicngo 1.61  cents.  0.55  cents. 

West  and  northwest  lines 2.61     "  0.89     " 

Southwest  lines 2.95     '■  0.91     " 

Sonthem  tines 3.39      "  0.63     " 

Transcontinental  lines 4.60     "  0.98     " 
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TEB    UNITED    STATES    IGonUnuai) 

Genebal  FiCTS  OF  Commeecb^The  Tbadb 

OF   THia    COOKTKY 

Tlie  value  of  trade  between  all  oonntriei  of  the  world  in- 
oreawd  three  fonrttu  in  thirty  yean  (1667-97).  There  are  . 
many  reaBone  why  commerce  U  rapidly  groving  in  volume 
(p.  166).  One  ie  that  the  world's  population,  now  esti- 
mated at  1,500,000,000,  is  constantly  increasing.  The  whole 
population  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  Anguetus  Geesar  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  only  50,000,000,  about  half  the  present 
population  of  European  Knsaia.  With  constantly  growing 
numbers  the  standard  of  living  and  comfort  among  civilized 
peoples  has  greatly  advanced,  and  their  needs  have  multi- 
plied. It  is  much  easier  and  cheaper  now  to  procure  com- 
modities, by  reason  of  the  groat  development  of  transport 
facilities  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  freight  rates. 
Machinery  has  enlarged  the  capacity  for  production,  re- 
duced its  cost,  and  thus  cheapened  commodities  so  that 
many  articles  which  were  once  luxuries  enjoyed  only  by 
the  few  are  now  found  in  nearly  every  home.  In  years  of 
financial  distress  or  large  crop  failure  the  value  of  the 
world's  exchange  of  commodities  is  reduced  for  a  while, 
but  the  growth  of  business  is  not  long  retarded. 

The  domeitio  or  Internal  trade  of  any  country  is  larger 
than  its  foreign  trade.  If  our  neighbor  the  grocer  gives  us 
just  as  good  advantages  aa  his  rival  in  bueinesB  a  mile  away 
he  will  probably  secure  our  trade.     This  is  the  case  also  in 
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the  larger  affaire  of  commerce.  The  United  States  pro- 
duces most  of  the  commodities  of  all  kinds  that  it  needs ; 
and  because  the  home  products  are  good  and  cheap,  and 
the  markets  are  at  our  doors,  we  need  to  send  thousands  of 
miles  for  comparatively  few  of  the  things  we  buy.  Our 
own  commodities  carried  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another  for  sale  at  home  are  worth  about  (28,000,000,000  a 
year,  which  is  thirteen  times  the  value  of  our  entire  foreign 
trade.  The  citizens  of  this  country  buy  t40  worth  of  home 
products  for  every  dollar  they  expend  for  foreign  commod- 
ities. The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  is 
of  small  importance  in  comparison  with  its  home  commerce. 

The  same  rule  applies  in  all  other  great  trading  nations. 
The  value  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  United  States  in  pro- 
portion to  population  is  greater,  however,  than  that  of  any 
other  country,  because  Americans  spend  more  for  food, 
clothing,  rent,  and  many  comforts  of  life  than  any  other 
people.  The  wealth  of  the  United  States,  estimated  at 
182,000,000,000,  is  equal  to  the  combined  wealth  of  Bussia, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  is  double  that  of  Germany,  nearly  double 
that  of  France,  and  a  fourth  larger  than  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Thus  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  is  in 
striking  contrast,  for  example,  with  that  of  the  inhabitants 
of  British  India,  the  masses  of  whose  population  are  very 
poor. 

Europe  ia  the  center  of  the  largeit  Tolnme  of  inking  and 
ontgoing  oommeiw.  It  commands  about  three  fourths  of 
the  world's  trade  (p.  166).  An  important  feature  of 
Europe's  trade  is  that  its  imports  are  invariably  greater 
than  its  exports.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  the  other 
continents,  excepting  Africa.  The  reason  is  that  Europe 
needs  to  import  such  enormous  quantities  of  food  for  its 
dense  population,  and  of  raw  materials  for  its  vast  indus- 
tries, and  so  much  of  its  products  are  consumed  at  home 
that  the  value  of  its  sales  to  foreign  lands  is  less  than  that 
of  its  purchases  from  them.    Trade  Hows  from  places  where 
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there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  any  commodity  to  those 
where  there  is  scarcity  and  a  demand ;  thus  wheat,  meat, 
and  cotton  are  constantly  moving  across  the  Atlantic,  from 
America  to  Europe,  and  many  other  supplies  pour  into 
European  ports  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  America,  with  the  United  States  as 
its  chief  factor,  and  Asia  have  long  sold  to  other  continents 
a  larger  volume  of  commodities  than  they  have  purchased 
from  them ;  Australia  is  beginning  to  do  so,  but  Africa  im- 
ports more  than  it  exports,  largely  because  the  foreign  com- 
modities required  by  the  pioneers  who  are  developing  that 
continent  still  have  an  excessive  value  in  proportion  to 
African  exports. 

Europe  ia  the  center  of  the  largest  volume  of  outgoing 
commerce,  because  its  manufactures  have  had  centuries  of 
development,  and  a  demand  has  been  created  for  them  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  la  important  to  create  ftneign  iiLarketB  for  manafEtctnred 
goods.  Those  nations  thrive  best  in  trade  whose  foreign 
commerce  includes  a  large  proportion  of  manufactures. 
The  percentage  of  profit  on  manufactures  ia  much  larger 
than  on  food  atufls  and  the  raw  materials  of  which  goods 
are  made.  Raw  materials  are  more  readily  marketed,  and 
it  costs  more  time  and  money  to  develop  trade  in  manufac- 
tured commodities ;  but  when  this  trade  is  once  built  up,  it 
is  not  only  more  profitable  than  the  trade  in  raw  materials, 
but  is  less  vulnerable  to  competition  and  other  infiuences. 
Thus  the  export  trade  in  farm  products  thrives  or  languishes 
according  to  the  climatic  conditions  both  in  selling  and 
buying  countries.  If  the  sun  and  rain  help  the  American 
farmer  to  gather  uniisually  large  crops  in  any  season,  the 
sale  of  farm  products  to  food-buying  countries  may  be  much 
larger  than  usnal,  provided  the  farmers  of  those  countries 
have  had  a  poor  crop  year.  These  conditions  existed  in 
1898,  when  the  United  States  exports  of  breadstuffs  were 
one  fourth  larger  than  in  1891'. 
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If  a  country  has  an  agricultural  product  which  ja  rea- 
Bonablj  constant  in  quantity,  and  of  which  it  poesessea  a 
practical  monopoly,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  large  flnctaa- 
tions  in  the  sales  at  home  or  abroad.  This  is  the  case  with 
cotton  in  the  United  States  and  Havana  tobacco  in  Cuba. 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  ure 
mann&ctaxes  (1900).  Ten  years  ago  four  fifths  of  the  ex- 
ports were  agricultural  products ;  but  machinery  and  im- 
proved manufacturing  processes  enabled  this  country,  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  compete  with 
the  older  industrial  nations  of  Europe  in  the  sale  of  manu- 
factures. Though  this  country  still  pays  high  wages  to  la- 
bor, many  of  its  manufactures  are  sold  as  cheap  or  cheaper 
than  European  products,  because  machinery  and  skill  in 
nsing  it  have  increased  the  productiTe  capacity  of  American 
workmen.  Taking  the  producing  capacity  of  the  average 
British  workman  at  1,  that  of  the  Swiss  or  German  work- 
man is  estimated  at  1^,  and  of  the  American  workman  at 
2^.  Superior  producing  power  is  thus  a  vital  factor  in 
making  this  country  a  great  trading  nation.  The  largest 
markets  for  American  manufactures  are  in  the  leading  in- 
dustrial countries,  showing  that  many  American  products 
compete  with  European  wares  in  their  own  home  markets. 

The  fijrelgn  trade  of  the  United  States  is  over  $2,300,000,- 
000  a  year.  Commodities  worth  about  $7,300,000  come  into 
or  pass  out  of  the  country  on  every  work  day  of  the  year. 
Two  thirds  of  these  commodities  are  exported  from  the 
country,  for  it  sells  to  foreigners  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
buys  from  them  {p.  167).  Nearly  one  half  of  the  imports 
are  raw  materials  for  our  mills  and  factories,  or  materials 
that  are  partly  prepared  for  manufacturing.  A  large  part 
of  the  imports  also  are  such  food  stuffs  as  sugar,  coffee,  and 
tea,  which  we  produce  only  in  limited  quantities  if  at  all. 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  imports,  therefore,  consist  of  lux- 
uries and  general  merchandise,  and  Europe  supplies  moat 
of  them.     The  growth  of  the  country  as  a  manufacturing 
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nation  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  imports  from 
countrieB  which  supply  chiefly  manufactures  are  decreasing, 
while  they  are  increasing  from  countries  such  as  Japan, 
Argentina,  and  Brazil  that  furnish  raw  materials. 

World's  Cohubrce  (ih  Million  Dollars) 


Year. 

Imports. 

Eiporta. 

Total.. 

8.566 
8.220 
0.500 

9.545 
10.284 

7.300 
7.303 

8.156 
8.342    . 
8.900 

World's  Comuerce  by  Continghts  (ra  MiLLioif  Dollars) 


B,  „„                     (Imports 6,426           6,783  7,1( 

'^""'^ ^Hiports 5,067           5,123  5,41 

America                  j  Imports 1,400           1,479  IM 

(Biports 1,620            1.671  l,8t 

,   ,                              jimporta 603               773  9J 

I  Exports 771              884  0( 

A,.8tralia ir™I»"^ 828             859  M 

jBuports 264               335  2£ 

if-i-.                      jlmporte 236             387  45 

( Exports 187             287  3S 

AsmiAL  Trade  of  tbe  United  Statbs  (ik  Million  Dollars) 

1BT1-TG.       188I-'SS.       I881-'9S.         1896.  ISO 

Imports 578            667            780            616  7J 

Exports 486           774           873        i;aiO  1,21 

Chiep  Articles  of  Uhitbd  States  Exports  in  1898 
(IN  Million  Dollars) 


Breadstuffs 818 

Cott«n 233 

Meat  and  dairy  products 175 

Iron  and  manufactures 83 

Oils,  mineral 63 

Animals 41 


Lumber  and  manufactures. . .  39 

Copper  and  manofactures 3S 

Tobacco,  nnmantifactiired 34 

Leather  and  manufactures, . .  83 

Cotton  goods 30 

All  other  eiports 418 
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DiBTSIBUTION   OF   UbITBD   STATES  CoHHEBCB   I 

(in  Miluon  DoLLias) 


ports,  porta. 

United  Kingdom 534  109 

Germany 153  70 

France 94  53 

British  Nortii  America  .  79  3S 

Netherlands 68  13 

Belgium 47  8 

Italy 33  80 

Other  Europe 47  83 

Westlndies 28  33 

Mexico SO  19 

Japan 20  25 


Im- 


porto.  portK 

Africa 17  7 

British  Australasia 16  6 

Brazil 18  63 

China 10  30 

Other  Asia 14  47 

Argentina 6  6 

Venezuela 3  8 

Other  South  America...  11  17 

Central  American  states.    5  7 

Other  North  America. . .    3  0.8  , 

Hawaiian  Islands 6  17 


Qkowth  of  Export  Tkadb  ih  Manupactures  (Pebcentaoe  o 
Total  Expobts) 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

UNITED    STATES   OOLONIBS    AND    CUBA 

PoETO  Rioo — The  Teeritort  of  Hawaii — Guam — 

TuTuiLA — The  Philippine  Islands — Cuba 

Porto  Bico  is  a  laud  of  small  fitrmera.  Foar  fifths  of  the 
population  live  in  the  rural  districts.  The  island  (Fig.  77), 
ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States  in  1898,  is  about  three 
times  as  large  as  Rhode  Island.  With  nearly  1,000,000  in- 
habitante,  it  surpasses  in  density  of  population  all  the  states, 
except  Rhode  Island  and  MaBsachusetta.  The  density  of 
population  is  more  than  seven  times  that  of  Cuba.  The 
main  reasons  are  that  Porto  Rico  is  the  moat  healthful 
island  of  the  Antilles,  and  that  when  it  was  a  colony  of 
Spain  that  country  encouraged  settlement  by  allotting 
lands  gratis,  and  by  exempting  colonists  from  direct  taxa- 
tion. 

There  are  alluvial  plains  near  the  coasts,  but  nine  tenths 
of  the  island  is  volcanic  mountains  and  limestone  foothills. 
The  higher  mountains,  extending  through  the  center,  east 
and  w^t,  condense  the  moisture-laden  trade  winds,  vrith 
the  result  that  the  northern  part  of  the  island  has  an 
abundant  rainfall ;  the  southern  part  is  irrigated  in  the 
dry  periods.  Rivers  in  the  north  therefore  better  serve 
transportation  purposes  than  in  the  south;  more  of  the 
larger  coffee  and  sugar  plantations  are  in  the  north,  whose 
ports  have  therefore  the  larger  commercial  movement. 

The  Creoles,  Spanish  descendants  of  the  better  class, 
live  in  the  towns  and  control  business.     The  other  classes 
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are  the  Gibaros,  or  white  peassDtry,  the  negroes,  number- 
ing only  about  50,000,  and  the  Mestizos,  or  mixed  white 
and  black  races. 

Cattle  on  the  hills  cost  almost  nothing  to  keep.  Fruit 
farms  on  the  lower  slopes  and  in  the  valleys  predominate, 
but  maize,  mountain  rice,  as  well  as  much  coffee  and  to- 
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port,  but  Ban  Jnan  bae  the  larger  commercial  n 
to  enter  (he  narrow  harbor  o[  San  Joan  when  ■  norther  hlowe.  San  Jnan  la  tbe 
capital  and  largeet  cIC]'.  Ponce,  tbc  cecond  city,  le  a  busy  tmling  and  shipping 
point.  Mayagnez,  the  third  city,  le  second  only  tfl  San  Juan  In  coffee  eiporU, 
and  receives  a  third  of  tbe  floar  sent  to  the  island.  Agnadilla  prepares  coSee  for 
eiport  and  makea  rum  from  molasses.  Areclbo  is  merely  an  open  roadstead,  but 
(he  Rio  Grande  makes  it  a  center  for  receiving  and  dlBtribntlng  commodlUea. 
Fajardo  and  Arroyo  export  raw  sugar  and  molaBscs.  Indaetrics,  confined  mainly 
to  these  parte  and  the  inland  townsoF  San  German  and  Nagnabo,  incJade  the  prep- 
aration of  angar  and  coffee  for  markeC,  and  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  choco- 

Qning  (at  Sap  Juap). 

hacco,  and  other  common  food  crops  are  raised  on  small 
farms.  The  larger  sugar  and  cotton  plantations  are  mainly 
on  the  narrow  alluvial  plains.  The  cofCee  estates  are  high 
up  on  the  hills  where  the  crop  grows  best.  The  finest  to- 
bacco districts  are  in  the  mountain  region  of  the  interior, 
and  the  choicest  leaf  is  grown  along  the  road  from  Ponce 
to  San  Jnan,  in  Ponce  and  Guayama  provinces.  Building 
and  cabinet  timbers  and  dyewooda  grow  mainly  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  island.     The  mineral  resources  are  not 
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large.  Salt  is  obtained  by  eraporntiiig  brine  at  Cabo  Bojo, 
Oaanica,  and  Coamo,  which  supply  the  island.  Magnetic 
iron,  near  JuncoB,  is  the  moat  valuable  mineral  resource  yet 
discovered.  Qypsnm,  near  Ponce  and  Juana  Diaz,  ia  im- 
portant in  a  land  where  much  plaster  is  nsed  for  stucco, 
and  fertilizers  are  needed. 

Most  roads  are  mere  paths,  but  the  United  States  Got- 
emment  is  remedying  this  defect.  A  fine  macadam  road 
extends  from  Ponce  to  San  Juan,  and  Beveral  sections  of  the 
railroad,  which  is  to  skirt  the  entire  coast,  are  in  operation. 
Nearly  all  the  important  commercial  towns  are  seaports 
(Fig.  77).  By  means  of  the  navigable  rivers  goods  are  sent 
from  the  coast  towns  and  products  taken  to  them  in  canoes 
and  flatboats  propelled  by  poling. 

The  agricultural  staples  being  coffee,  sugar,  tobacco, 
and  fruit,  it  is  obvious  that  the  densely  peopled  island 
needs  to  import  large  food  Bupplies.  Nearly  half  the  im- 
ports (116,000,000)  is  food — mainly  rice  from  the  other 
West  Indies,  cured  fish  from  Canada,  and  meat,  lard,  and 
flour  from  the  United  States.  As  manufactures  are  re- 
stricted, nearly  half  the  imports  are  cotton  cloths,  shoes, 
fancy  goods,  and  household  articles,  purchased  mainly  in 
England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  The  island 
has  free  trade  with  the  mother  country.  The  exports 
nearly  equal  the  imports  in  value,  and  coffee  and  raw 
sugar  are  the  Btaples  of  this  trade.  In  1895  coffee  com- 
prised about  60  and  sugar  38  per  cent  of  the  exports, 
with  tobacco  and  honey  next  in  importance.  A  great  deal 
of  tobacco  is  sent  to  Cuba  for  manufacture  into  cigars; 
practically  all  the  sugar  and  molasses  and  a  small  part  of 
the  coffee  come  to  the  United  States. 

The  Hawaiian  Iiland>  are  at  the  cronroads  of  trade  in  the 
central  Paoiflc  They  form  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
annexed  in  1898,  and  include  eight  inhabited  islands  (Fig. 
78),  Though  the  area  is  nearly  twice  that  of  Porto  Rico, 
the  population  is  only  about  one  ninth  as  large.    The  group 
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is  far  from  all  other  lands,  but  its  position  at  the  meeting 
point  of  trade  routes  in  the  central  Pacific  (Fig.  1)  gives  it 
great  advantages  in  frequent  and  regular  steam  communi- 
cations with  America,  Asia,  and  Australia.     The  ship  canal 


n  1«  an  [mpartant  w»j  station  between  Anatralls  ind  Aa(«  on  one 
^e  and  Americi  on  tbe  otber,  being  connected  bj  legnlu  stMmehip  IIdbb  with 
Ibe  Ibree  continent*  (Pig.  I|,  Stesmen  and  aalling  veeeeie  ply  befweeo  Hono- 
lulnand  other  If  IttDdporte.carrjlagmcrchandlBe  to  the  ielanda  and  bringing  their 
(ngar  and  other  export  prodncte  to  the  capital  for  sbipmenl.    Hilo.  on  Hawaii,  la 

been  improTed.  no  that  (])<(I2>  American  TeeBclii  call  for  aagai  and  eoBee,  and  dla- 
cbBige  merchandise  direct  from  the  United  Slatee. 

between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  will  give  the  islands 
still  larger  participation  in  the  world's  trade. 

The  islands  are  conspicuous  for  high  Toleanic  moun- 
tains and  fertile  plains  and  valleys.  Hawaii  has  about  two 
thirds  of  the  total  area ;  but  Oahu,  which  is  as  large  as  the 
Society  group,  is  the  most  populous  and  by  far  the  most 
important  commercially,  for  it  attracts  settlers  and  ocean 
trade  on  account  of  the  superiority  and  central  position  in 
the  group  of  Honolulu  harbor.  Maui  corresponds  in  size 
with  the  Marquesas  group,  and  the  island  of  Hawaii  is 
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nearly  as  large  as  all  the  other  iBlaiid  groups  of  Polynesia. 
Thus  both  the  position  and  size  of  the  group  giye  it  a  far 
greater  importance  than  that  of  any  other  islands  in  Poly- 
nesia. 

The  climate,  which  is  healthful  and  agreeable,  is  about 
ten  degrees  cooler  than  any  other  land  in  the  same  lati- 
tude, owing  to  the  northeast  trade  winds,  which  refresh  and 
strengthen  animal  and  plant  life.  Great  quantities  of  rain 
fall  on  the  windward  side  of  the  mountains,  and  much  less 
on  the  leeward  side ;  but  most  parts  of  the  islands  usually 
have  all  the  rain  required  by  the  crops.  Sheep  and  cattle 
graze  on  the  mountain  slopes,  and  large  sugar  and  rice 
plantations  are  on  the  fertile  lower  lands. 

The  inhabitants  (154,001  in  1900)  live  mainly  along  the 
coast.  About  one  fourth  are  native  Hawaiians,  who  are 
rapidly  decreasing.  About  three  sevenths  are  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  There  are  11,000  Portuguese.  The  Americans, 
British,  and  other  European  elements  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing. They  control  the  planting  and  commercial  interests, 
which  are  mainly  in  the  handa  of  settlers  from  the  United 
States  and  their  descendants. 

Raw  cane  sugar  is  the  staple  product,  the  territory  be- 
ing the  third  largest  producer  of  this  commodity,  (Fig.  45). 
About  300,000  tons  of  ^ugar  are  *produced  every  year. 
K"early  all' the  money  not  needed  in  business  goes  into  sugar 
planting.  The  plantations  are  owned  by  stock  companies, 
and  both  rich  and  poor  buy  the  stock,  which  is  nearly  all 
held  in  the  islands.  Any  cause  that  lowers  the  price  of 
sugar  makes  every  one  poorer.  Bice  and  bananas  are  the 
next  largest  crops.  Coffee  planting  is  still  a  young  industry. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  tropical  fruits,  and  the  breeding 
of  domestic  animals.  Continuous  cropping,  without  alter- 
nation of  crops,  makes  fertilizers  necessary,  and  about 
10,000  tons  a  year  are  prepared  in  the  islands,  in  addition 
to  large  imports  from  the  United  States  and  Europe.  All 
lumber  is  imported  from  the  United  States,  fir,  spruce,  and 
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cedar  coining  from  Puget  Sound,  and  redwood,  oak,  aah, 
and  hickory  from  California.  Wearing  apparel,  dry  goods, 
and  tobacco  manufactures  are  large  imports.  Bagging  is 
brought  from  India,  coal  from  Anetralia,  and  cemeDt, 
crockery,  tin  plate,  and  some  other  articles  from  Europe. 
Abont  74  per  cent  of  the  imports  in  1898  came  from  the 
United  States,  and  11  per  cent  from  Great  Britain.  Baw 
sngar  is  the  only  export  of  large  importance,  comprising 
over  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  total.  It  is  sent  mainly  to 
California  refineries. 

Honolulu,  the  capital  of  the  territory,  contains  one 
fourth  of  the  population,  and  is  the  chief  seaport  and  com- 
mercial center  (Fig.  78).  The  islands  have  long  been  as 
closely  bound  to  the  United  States  by  business  relations  as 
Algeria  ia  to  France.  Nine  tenths  of  the  total  trade  is 
with  the  United  States,  which  Tjein^  only  about  2,000  miles 
from  Honolnln,  offers  reduced  freight  rates,  and  therefore 
cheaper  commodities.  A  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 
States  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  development  of  the  isl- 
ands. Manufactures  are  the  largest  imports ;  machinery  is 
the  largest  item.  The  iron  works  at  Honolulu  tnm  out  much 
sugar  machinery,  bat  all  farm  implements,  small  locomo- 
tives for  the  sugar  estate  railroads,  other  rolling  stock, 
hardware,  and  many  other  articles  are  bought  in  the 
United  States,  as  are  the  large  imports  of  groceries  and 
provisions. 

Guam  is  the  largest  island  intlieLadionei(Fig.  20).  This 
island  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Spain  in  1898.  Its 
area  is  about  390  square  miles.  It  produces  copra  for  ex- 
port, and  will  be  a  coaling  and  cable  station. 

Tatnila  has  one  of  the  best  haibon  in  the  Paoiflo.  It  is  a 
volcanic  island  in  the  Samoan  group,  containing  less  than 
60  square  miles,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  in  1899.  Pago-Pago,  its  fine  landlocked  harbor,  is 
useful  as  a  coaling  station,  and  likely  to  become  a  port  of 
call  for  steamers.     Copra  is  the  largest  export  product. 
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The  FhilippinM  are  the  lugrest  idaad  grenp  of  the  Tiaiaj 
Arohipela^  (Fig.  79).  Lazon  is  the  fourteenth  id  size  and 
Mindanao  the  sixteenth  among  the  large  islands  of  the 
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world.  The  group  is  nearly  &b  large  as  the  New  England 
states,  New  York,  .and  New  Jersey,  If  its  northern  edge 
were  placed  upon  the  north  point  of  Scotland,  its  aonthem 
edge  would  toach  the  toe  of  Italy. 

Volcanic  mountain  ranges  are  the  predominant  topo- 
graphic feature.  Most  of  the  valleys  are  narrow,  but  where 
the  land  widens  between  the  mountains,  as  in  central  and 
northern  Luzon  and  Mindanao,  there  are  comparatively 
broad,  well-watered  plains.  These  plains  and  the  valleys 
are  tillable,  bat  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  surface  is 
adapted  for  agriculture.  The  climate  is  tropical,  the  tem- 
perature ranging  between  60°  and  100°  F.  Being  an  in- 
sular climate,  the  night  breezes  usually  afford  some  relief 
from  the  heat  of  the  days. 

The  population,  mostly  Malayan,  is  densest  in  Luzon 
and  the  Visayas,  or  central  islands.  It  is  least  dense  south 
of  the  10th  parallel,  where  the  smallest  progress  has  been 
made.  Most  of  the  trade  with  foreign  countries  is  as  yet 
confined  to  the  islands  north  of  the  10th  parallel. 

The  capacity  of  the  people  for  advancement  has  been 
demonstrated.  They  are  closely  related  by  race  and  char- 
acter to  the  Javanese  who,  under  the  Dutch  regime,  have 
made  their  islands  one  vast  garden.  The  white  residents, 
about  35,000,  are  Spanish,  American,  British,  and  Ger- 
man. The  external  trade,  except  with  Spain,  has  been 
stimulated  chiefly  by  British,  American,  and  German  mer- 
chants. About  50,000  Chinese  in  the  seaports  and  other 
towns  engage  in  many  trades,  and  the  wealthier  have  an 
important  share  in  the  retail,  wholesale,  and  banking  busi- 
nesses. 

The  great  agricultural  resources  are  mostly  undevel- 
oped. The  methods  of  tillage  are  so  crude  and  so  much 
good  land  is  unoccupied  that  the  production  may  be  in- 
creased over  tenfold.  The  coast  lands,  plains,  and  valleys, 
from  north  Luzon  to  south  Negros,  produce  large  quanti- 
ties of  Manila  hemp  {p.  103),  raw  sugar,  tobacco,  cocoannts, 
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and  copra.  These  are  the  chief  articles  of  export.  lUanila 
hemp,  which  is  in  great  demand,  comprises  about  one  third 
of  the  exports.  The  islands  have  a  monopoly  of  the  cul- 
tnre,  and  the  development  of  hemp  raising  is  one  of  the 
brightest  prospects.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
take  nearly  all  the  crop.  Baw  cane  sugar  is  over  one  fifth 
of  the  exports,  hut  is  coarse  and  bringa  a  low  price  (com- 
pare Cuba,  p.  179).  The  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Japan,  and  Spain  buy  most  of  it.  The  beat  tobacco  is 
raised  in  the  vide  valley  of  the  Cagayan,  in  north  Luzon, 
and  is  shipped  to  Manila,  from  Aparri,  for  manufacture 
into  cigars  and  cheroots.  It  holds  the  place  in  eastern  com- 
merce that  Havana  tobacco  does  in  western  trade.  Most 
tobacco  raised  south  of  Manila  is  not  so  fine,  and  much 
of  it  is  shipped  in  leaf  to  Spain.  The  cocoa  palm  attains 
perfection ;  large  quantities  of  copra,  the  dried  kernel  of 
the  cocoanut,  are  sent  to  Marseilles  for  soap  making.  Two 
crops  of  rice,  the  staple  food,  are  raised  annually,  but  the 
enormouB  .product  does  not  meet  the  demand  and  large 
quantities  are  imported,  mainly  from  Cochin  China.  Coffee, 
pepper,  and  cotton  are  raised,  but  are  not  yet  commercially 
important.  Nearly  all  tropical  fruits  are  grown.  The  for- 
ests are  among  the  finest  in  the  world,  growing  many  of  the 
finest  cabinet  and  dyewoods,  as  yet  little  utilized.  Minerals 
are  widely  distributed  (Fig.  79),  but  this  source  of  wealth  Is 
not  yet  developed.  Manufactures  have  little  development 
except  at  Manila,  where  cigur  making  is  the  largest  indus- 
try, and  sugar  refining,  distilling,'  cotton  spinning,  and  a 
few  other  enterprises  are  established. 

By  far  the  most  important  seaports  are  Manila,  Iloilo, 
and  Cebu.  Most  of  the  sugar  exports  from  Manila  are 
produced  in  Luzon,  while  those  of  the  central  islands  are 
shipped  largely  from  Cebu.  Manila  Bay  is  one  of  the  finest 
harbors  in  the  world ;  the  port  occupies  a  central  position 
between  the  Asian  coasts  and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and 
is  destined  to  be,  like  Hongkong  and  Singapore,  a  great 
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collecting  and  distributing  point  for  the  trade  ot  those 
regions. 

'  Telegraph  and  cable  lines  to  connect  all  the  islands 
and  interior  pointa  with  the  coasts  are  being  built.  The 
main  ports  are  connected  by  cable  with  Hong-Kong  and 
thus  with  the  world's  cable  system  (Fig.  €).  Manila  has 
regular  steam  connections  with  Hong-Kong,  Singapore, 
Yokohama,  and  Australia,  and  a  monthly  serrice  to  Liver- 
pool via  Barcelona. 

While  the  United  States  has  long  bought  a  fourth  or 
more  of  Philippine  exports,  its  share  in  the  imports  has 
been  insignificant,  hut  its  new  relations  with  the  island  are 
expected  to  develop  a  large  import  trade.  The  principal 
imports  are  cotton  cloths,  hardware,  and  machinery.  £us- 
sian  kerosene  has  thus  far  competed  with  the  American 
article.  About  two  thirds  of  the  total  over-sea  trade  is 
exports. 

Cuba  ia  the  largest  fertile  ishmd  in  Ameriea  (Fig.  80). 
About  one  half  of  the  total  area  of  the  West  Indies  is  em- 
braced in  it.  Few  lands  have  greater  natural  commercial 
advantages.  Its  coasts,  indented  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
provide  many  excellent  harbors.  The  island  does  not  at- 
tain great  elevation.  Its  three  natural  divistons  are  (I) 
the  western  mountains  (Sierra  de  los  Organos),  on  whose 
southern  slopes  the  best  tobacco  is  raised ;  (3)  the  fertile 
central  plains,  interspersed  with  hills,  where  most  of  the 
sugar  cane  is  grown,  giving  also  pasturage  in  times  of  peace 
to  over  3,000,000  cattle ;  and  (3)  the  higher  eastern  moun- 
tains, with  intervening  valleys  and  plateaus,  where  agricul- 
ture is  most  diversified,  but  the  total  product  is  least  im- 
portant. The  climate  is  hotter  than  that  of  Porto  Bico, 
but  for  a  tropical  country  it  is  favorable  for  the  white  races, 
largely  because  the  island  is  well  drained  by  many  streams, 
except  in  the  Zapata  swamp  region. 

More  than  half  the  population  are  native  whites  of 
Spanish  origin.     Many  Spanish   immigrants  live  in  the 
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cities  and  engage 
in  commerce. 
About  one  half 
of  the  people  ai-e 
negroes  or  mixed 
races.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  main 
pursuit.  Most  of 
the  labor  in  the 
tobacco  fields  is 
white,  while  that 
in  the  sugar-cane 
fields  is  black,  and 
not  always  in  ade- 
quate supply. 

The   staple 
crops  are  cane  su- 

$     gar  and  tobacco. 

S  On  the  eneceas 
of  these  crops  de- 
pends the  prosper- 
ity of  the  island. 
Cuba  is  the  largest 
cane-growing 
country  in  normal ' 
times,  when  it 
produces  fifty  per 
cent  more  raw  su- 
gar than  Java,  its 
nearest  competi- 
tor. The  pre-em- 
inence of  the  isl- 
andisdue  to  three 
factors:  (1)  The 
fertility  of  its  soil, 
which     produces 
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Beven  crops  with  one  pl&nting  and  without  fertilizers ;  (2) 
the  use  of  all  modem  inventions  for  improving  and  cheap- 
ening the  product;  (3)  the  proximity  of  the  United  States, 
hy  far  the  largest  cane-sugar  market  in  the  world.  The 
best  machinery  and  methods  enable  Cuba,  Java,  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  to  produce  the  best  cane  sugar  (Fig.  45). 
In  Cuba  large  sugarhouses,  equipped  with  expensive  ma- 
chinery, work  the  cane  of  one  or  more  plantations  brought 
to  them  by  light  railroads ;  the  best  labor-saving  inventions 
are  used  for  cultivating  the  cane  and  for  extracting  and 
crystallizing  the  juices.  Sugar  and  molasses  are  thus  pro- 
duced so  cheaply  that  the  crop  is  profitable,  though  in  the 
other  West  Indies  the  decline  in  prices  has  crippled  the 
industry;  but  much  of  the  sugar  plant  was  destroyed  dur- 
ing the  war. 

Tobacco  in  Cuba  is  a  more  stable  crop,  because  its  suc- 
cess depends  solely  upon  the  amount  of  the  harvest.  It  ia 
not  affected  by  competition,  because  Cuban  tobacco,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the'Vuelta  Abajo  region  in  the  west,  has  a 
distinctive  aroma  that  establishes  a  demand  at  good  prices 
and  places  it  in  a  class  by  itself.  The  crop  ia  not  large, 
that  of  the  United  States,  for  example,  being  seven  and  of 
Austria-Hungary  five  times  as  great.  Large  quantities  oi' 
baled  leaf  are  exported  mainly  to  the  United  States  from 
Havana,  Cienfuegos,  Trinidad,  and  Santiago.  Nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  entire  crop  is  exported,  including  nearly  200,- 
000,000  cigars  a  year. 

Coffee,  once  an  export  crop,  has  declined  under  compe- 
tition with  Brazil  and  Java,  hut  its  use  has  extended  and 
the  home  supply  ia  supplemented  hy  imports  from  Porto 
Rico  and  elsewhere.  The  cacao  tree  thrives  best  on  the 
eastern  uplands  where  most  of  the  cocoa  is  produced.  Co- 
cojlnuts  and  bananas,  raised  best  in  the  east,  are  exported 
from  Gribara  and  Baracoa.  The  export  timber  is  cedar  for 
making  cigar  boxes,  and  mahogany,  both  from  the  forested 
mountains  of  the  east.     Manganese  from  the  southeast  is 
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exported  to  Penneylvaiiia  steel  works,  and  prime  iron  ore 
for  steel  making  is  shipped  from  Daiqniri  to  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

Development  is  retarded  by  inadequate  means  of  inland 
transportation.  Railroads  connect  the  sugar  and  tobacco 
lands  of  the  west  with  the  seaports,  and  some  inland  towns 
of  the  east  with  the  coasts.  Eoada  are  very  poor.  The  ■* 
journey  from  Santiago  to  Havana  is  made  by  sea,  for  the 
two  largest  cities  are  not  connected  by  rail, 

Havana,  the  only  large  city  of  the  Weet  Indies,  has  a 
large'  part  of  the  Cuban  sea  trade,  including  one  fifth  of 
the  sugar  and  all  the  "  Havana  tobacco  "  exports.  San- 
tiago, CienfuegoB,  Trinidad,  Matanzas,  and  smaller  ports 
handle  the  exports  of  regions  immediately  tributary  to 
them,  and  import  provisions  and  manufactured  goods. 

Cuba's  largest  trade  relations  are  naturally  with  its 
neighbor,  the  United  States.  In  the  four  years  before  the 
insurrection  of  1895  the  trade  of  Cuba  with  the  United 
States  averaged  t93,000,000  a  year,  nearly  three  times  the 
island's  trade  with  Spain,  and  eight  times  its  trade  with 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium  together.  The  United 
States  not  only  buys  most  of  the  exports,  but  also  supplies 
most  of  the  food  stuffs  that  are  Cuba's  main  imports. 

While  sugar  and  tobacco  are  the  main  export  staples, 
honey,  wax,  hides,  and  rum  are  minor  exports.  From  1891 
to  1894  Cuba  sold  to  the  United  States  commodities  worth 
about  four  times  as  much  as  her  purchases  from  this  coun- 
try, Spain  supplying  Cuba  with  most  of  her  imports.  In 
1899  the  United  States  sold  products  to  Cuba  worth  five 
sixths  as  much  as  its  purchases  from  the  island. 

The  largest  imports  are  flour,  mainly  from  the  United 
States,  as  Cuba  raises  no  wheat,  and  rice  from  Europe  and 
the  other  West  Indies.  Cuba  is  the  chief  customer  of  the 
United  States  in  Latin  America  for  enormous  quantities 
of  lard,  hams,  and  bacon.  Being  a  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
try, a  great  deal  of  salt  fish  is  purchaaed,  mainly  from  Brit- 
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iih  America.  Producing  no  coal,  the  coast  towns  buy  it  in 
large  quantities  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
Potatoes  and  maize  are  other  large  imports.  Cattle  are 
uaed  for  draught  purposes,  fresh  beef,  dairying,  and 
hide^,  but  domestic  beef  is  not  cured,  and  jerked  beef  is 
a  large  import  from  South  America.  No  textiles  are  pro- 
duced, but  the  imports  are  small  in  comparison  with  the 
food  imports.  Builders'  hardware,  railroad  materials,  kero- 
sene, and  lumber  are  other  large  imports. 

Annual  Tbade  op  Hawau  (in  Million  Dollars) 
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OANADA  A»D  NBWTOXTIIDLAND 

Canada,  tke  moEt  important  colony  of  Qreat  Britain,  is  very 
favorably  ntnated  for  commerce.  With  the  oceaD  on  three 
sides,  and  the  Great  Lakes  on  its  southern  border,  the 
marketB  of  Europe,  the  United  States,  aad  the  Orient  are 
very  accessible.  The  Atlantic  ports  are  nearer  to  north 
European  markets  than  those  of  the  United  States.  Thua 
Montreal,  though  far  inland,  is  300  miles  nearer  to  Liver- 
pool than  New  York,  owing  to  the  smaller  circumference 
of  the  earth's  surface  in  the  more  northern  latitude.  All 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ports,  however,  are  closed  by  ice 
in  winter.  Montreal's  sea  traffic  during  the  ice  months  is 
through  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and  Portland,  Me.,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  rail.  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  is  closed  by  drift 
ice  for  three  months ;  Halifax,  Yarmouth,  and  Lonisburg, 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  St.  John,  in  New  Brunswick,  are  open 
the  year  round. 

Hudson  Bay  is  open  four  months  a  year,  includtng  the 
month  after  the  wheat  harvest.  A  railroad  may  he  built 
from  the  wheat  lands  of  the  central  prairies  to  one  of  the 
good  harbors  at  the  mouths  of  the  Churchill  or  Nelson 
rivers  (Fig.  81),  thus  making  a  short  summer  route  for 
grain  from  Winnipeg  to  Liverpool. 

The  ports  of  Victoria,  Vancouver,  and  New  West- 
minster, on  the  Pacific  coast,  arc  outlets  to  the  markets 
of  the  Orient  and  Australasia.  The  northern  coast  is  of 
no  value  for  commerce  on  account  of  the  climate,  but 
on   the.  southern  border  the   traffic  of  the   Great  Lakea 
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Inmbia.  Nowhere  else  in  Canada  can  vheat  be  grown  ao 
cheaply  as  oq  the  prairie  lands  of  Manitoba  and  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Qu'Appelle  and  Saskatchewan ;  in  the  drier 
regions  of  southern  Assiniboia  and  Alberta  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep  are  raised  on  many  ranches,  and  dairying  is 
becoming  important.  British  Columbia  is  the  mountain  - 
region.  The  river  valleys  and  deltas  of  the  southern  part 
are  rich  farming  lands,  where  cereals  and  fruits  are  raised. 
The  widespread  forests  supply  many  sawmills,  chiefly  with 
conifers,  and  the  fisheries  are  an  important  source  of  wealth, 
hut  gold,  silver,  and  coal  are  the  most  important  resources 
of  this  region. 

The  barren  lands,  extending  from  northwest  Labra- 
dor nearly  to  the  Mackenzie  Eiver,  and  the  frozen  Arctic 
regions  have  little  value  except  for  their  minerals.  Abun- 
dant evidence  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  coal,  and  other 
minerals  has  been  found  in  the  barren  lands,  which  will 
be  a  subarctic  mining  province  when  transportation  is  sup- 
plied. 

The  olifflat«  ii  conttnental  (p.  7).  It  is  a  land  of  cold 
winters  and  warm  summers.  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
snow  covers  the  ground  from  three  to  five  months,  but 
the  growing  season  is  long  and  warm  enough  to  mature 
crops,  and  make  Canada  a  great  farming  country.  Even 
though  the  winter  at  Montreal  is  as  cold  as  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  summer  is  as  warm  as  in  northern  Spain.  The 
long  summer  days  ripen  maize,  which  is  a  staple  crop  in 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  though  it  can  not  be  grown  in  Eng- 
land. The  lakes  and  rivers  are  always  full,  showing  that 
there  is  abundant  rainfall.  The  moisture  is  excessive  on 
the  mild  Pacific  coast,  but  the  Rocky  Mountains  arrest  the 
rain-bearing  winds  from  the  Pacific,  so  that  there  are  dry 
belts  east  of  British  Columbia.  Southern  Assiniboia  is  the 
driest  part  of  Canada.  In  the  great  ranching  region  of 
southern  Alberta  irrigation  by  means  of  unfailing  streams 
fed  by  mouutaiu  snows  has  developed  agriculture. 
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AgTumltnre  is  the  dusf  indutry.  Seven  tenths  of  the 
people  are  farmers.  One  fourth  of  the  country  is  capa- 
ble of  tillage,  but  more  than  half  of  the  arable  lands  will 
not  be  utilized  for  a  long  time,  because  they  lack  popu- 
lation and  means  of  transportation.  Thus  the  fine  wheat 
lands  of  western  Athabasca,  to  which  the  warm  chinook 
winds  bring  a  moderate  climate,  are  a  reserve  source  of 
wealth  to  be  used  when  more  accessible  regions  are  fully 
occupied. 

Wheat  and  flour  are  the  la^^  fiMd  «^iort  (p.  194).  On- 
tario and  Quebec  long  produced  most  of  the  wheat,  but 
the  present  center  of  its  cultivation  is  the  prairies  of  Mani- 
toba, whose  black,  loamy  soil  rests  upon  a  substratum  of 
clay,  which  keeps  the  moisture  derived  from  heavy  snows 
within  reach  of  the  plant.  About  half  the  wheat  is  grown 
on  these  prairies.  The  export  grain  is  sent  by  rail  and 
lake  routes  to  Montreal,  which  ships  most  of  the  wheat, 
maise,  and  oats  sent  out  of  Canada.  Fort  William,  near 
Port  Arthur,  on  Lake  Superior,  and  Owen  Sound,  on 
Georgian  Bay  (Lake  Huron),  are  the  gateways  for  the  ship- 
ment of  the  west-em  grain  crop ;  and,  as  it  is  handled  chiefly 
at  these  ports  and  in  Montreal,  very  large  elevators  have 
been  built  at  these  towns.  Most  of  the  wheat  and  flour 
exports  go  to  the  United  Kingdom.  A  great  deal  of  United 
States  wheat  goes  down  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  way  to 
Europe,  but  few  breadstnSs  are  sent  into  Canada  for  con- 
sumption there.  Maize  and  oats  are  large  export  crops  in 
the  eastern  provinces.  Oats,  barley,  and  rye,  being  hardier 
than  wheat,  thrive  north  of  the  wheat  belt  on  the  central 
prairies  as  well  as  in  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

The  southeastern  part  of  Ontario,  nearly  surrounded 
by  the  Great  Lakes,  is  the  garden  of  Canada.  The  south- 
em  counties  produce  the  choicest  fruits,  including  grapes 
for  wine  and  table  use.  More  than  one  third  of  the  apples 
imported  by  the  United  Kingdom  come  from  the  orchards 
of  Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia. 
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Animal  mdartiieB  are  mainly  centered  in  the  eattern  pror- 
inoea.  As  Manitoba  has  grown  in  wheat  production,  the 
farmers  of  Ontario  and  the  maritime  provinces  have  turned 
their  attention  more  largely  to  dairying,  wool,  and  the  raid- 
ing of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  for  the  British  market. 
Canada  supplies  about  one  third  of  the  horses  imported 
into  British  cities  for  omnibus,  cab,  and  other  traction. 
Live  cattle  sent  to  Great  Britain  for  slaughter  are  worth 
about  five  times  as  much  per  annum  as  the  exports  of 
horses  (p.  194) ;  bnt  Canada  has  as  yet  only  a  small  part  in 
the  dresaed-beef  trade,  which  is  so  large  a  feature  of  ex- 
ports in  the  United  States,  Argentina,  and  Australasia. 
While  Ontario  ia  the  largest  cattle  grower,  the  ranches  of 
Alberta,  watered  by  streams  from  the  Eocky  Mountains 
and  covered  with  bunch  and  buffalo  grasses  that  are  nutri- 
tions, even  when  sear  and  yellow  in  winter,  are  raising 
thousands  of  cattle  for  export  or  for  sale  to  the  new  min- 
ing towns  in  British  Columbia.  The  export  of  dressed 
poultry  in  cold  storage  is  a  growing  industry.  Thousands 
of  chickens  and  turkeys  from  Canada  are  kept  frozen  in 
British  cities  for  weeks  before  they  are  consumed. 

Canada  is  the  largest  exporter  of  cheese  in  the  world 
(p.  191).  Cheese  making  is  carried  on  mainly  in  Ontario. 
Four-fifths  of  the  product  of  nearly  3,000  factories  is  sent 
to  Great  Britain.  These  factories  have  so  high  a  reputa- 
tion for  prime,  uniform  products,  that  the  United  King- 
dom takes  half  of  its  cheese  imports  from  Canada.  Cana- 
dian butter  also  brings  a  high  price  in  British  markets. 

The  fliberiea  are  among  the  largest  is  the  world  (p.  92). 
About  70,000  men  are  employed  in  them.  The  most  valu- 
able are  those  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  Labrador  current 
brings  to  the  shallow  waters  of  the  coasts  and  banks  billions 
of  algie,  that  are  the  food  of  the  cod,  mackerel,  shad,  had- 
dock, and  halibut  (Fig.  60).  As  hundreds  of  vessels  sail 
from  France,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries  to 
share  this  sea  wealth,  Canada  maintains  a  fleet  of  cruisers 
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to  enforce  observance  of  the  three-mile  limit  and  other 
fishing  regulations  (p.  83).  The  lobster  fiaherieB  along  the 
coast  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  are  the  most  produc- 
tive in  the  world.  The  catch  of  Nova  Scotia,  over  one 
fourth  of  the  total  product,  is  mainly  cod,  lobsters,  and  her- 
ring. New  Brunswick,  the  next  largest  producer,  catches 
more  herring  than  all  the  rest  of  Canada  and  sells  most  of 
the  product  in  the  United  States,  On  account  of  our 
tariff  on  fiah-food  preparations  the  New  Brungwick  herring 
are  sent  to  Eastport,  Me.,  where  nearly  forty  factories  can 
them  as  gardines  (p.  86). 

British  Columbia  contributes  almost  one  fourth  of  the 
fishery  products,  nearly  all  salmon,  a  small  species  (best  for 
canning)  with  firm  flesh  and  rich  red  color.  It  spawns 
chiefly  in  remote  lakes  near  the  headwaters  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers.  It  is  canned  in  large  quantities  on  these 
rivers,  and  most  extensively  on  the  Fraser  Kiver.  A  dif- 
ferent species  of  salmon,  caught  in  streams  tributary  to 
the  St.  Lawrence,  is  identical  with  the  salmon  of  British 
rivers. 

As  the  lakes  and  rivers  abound  in  flsh,  the  inland  fish- 
eries are  very  productive  as  well  as  those  of  the  sea.  The 
fisheries  of  the  Great  Lakes,  consisting  mainly  of  white- 
fish,  trout,  herring,  sturgeon,  bass,  and  pickerel,  chiefly 
carried  on  in  Lake  Huron,  yield  about  one  twelfth  of  the 
entire  product. 

The  total  value  of  the  flshoriea  is  about  130,000,000  a 
year,  half  of  which  is  exported,  mainly  cod,  salmon,  lobster, 
and  herring.  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  buy 
three  fourths  of  the  exports,  but  canned  salmon  is  sent  to 
many  countries,  and  large  quantities  of  cured  cod  to 
Roman  Catholic  lands- and,  most  of  all,  to  the  West  Indies. 
The  Atlantic  coast  fisheries  have  the  advantage  of  easier 
access  to  the  British,  New  York,  and  Boston  markets,  and 
also  to  ice  supplies,  which  are  essential  in  the  shipment  of 
fresh   fish ;  but  the  pursuit   of  halibut,  cod,  and  herring 
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along  the  Pacific  coast  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  com- 
paratively smooth  water  there. 

Canada  is  one  of  the  largrest  prodncen  of  fan  (p.  88). 
This  business,  excepting  sealBkina,  is  monopolized  by  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Winnipeg. 
The  hunters  and  trappers  of  the  company,  many  of  them 
Indians,  are  scattered  all  oyer  the  northern  forests  and 
waste  lands.  Edmonton  is  the  chief  center  for  the  dis- 
patch of  hnnting  and  trapping  parties.  The  furs  and 
skins,  baled  at  Winnipeg,  are  most  of  them  sent  np  the 
Bed  Biver  into  the  United  States  for  export.*  Pelagic  seal- 
ing (killing  seal  at  sea  while  on  their  way  to  or  from  their 
breeding  grounds)  was  long  carried  on  by  British  Colum- 
bian sealers  with  great  profit.  In  this  way  44,086  skins 
were  taken  in  1894.  As  the  industry  threatened  the  exter- 
mination of  the  fur  seal,  pelagic  sealing  was  prohibited  by 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Canada  haa  a  lai^r  forest  area  than  any  other  Inmber-pro- 
docing  oonntry  (p.  114).  The  subarctic  forest  belt,  300  to 
300  miles  wide,  stretching  across  the  continent  from  Lab- 
rador to  Alaaka,  contains  enormous  qnantitiea  of  spruce 
and  poplar  adapted  for  wood  pulp.  This  forest  beit  can 
not  be  utilized  till  railroads  reach  it.  In  the  east,  the  sub- 
arctic forest  merges  into  the  region  of  pines,  spruce,  poplar, 
and  hardwoods  that  make  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  New 
Brunswick  the  largest  sources  of  lumber  and  pulp  wood  in 
the  country. 

New  Brunswick,  whose  most  valuable  woods  are  pine, 
hemlock,  and  maple,  is  more  completely  a  lumber  province 
than  any  other,  but  the  largest  lumber  product  comes  from 
Ontario.     Ottawa,  drawing  its  supplies  of  red  and  white 

•The  chief  product  in  1B94  was:  Beaver,  46,778;  otter,  7,465; 
mink,  51,16a  ;  marten,  108.997;  lyni,  12.813  (78,5.55  in  1888);  bear, 
9,173;  musk  rat,  648,887.  The  yield  has  been  decreasing  owing  to 
reckless  hunting.  The  otter,  Tietding  one  of  the  most  vftluable  of  fuiB, 
is  nearly  sitenninated. 
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pine  from  the  regions  west,  north,  and  east  of  it,  is  the 
greatest  center  of  lumber  manufactories.  Millions  of  logs, 
floated  down  the  Ottawa  and  other  rivers,  are  turned  into' 
lumber  in  the  sawmills  at  Cbaudi^re  Falls,  near  the  city. 
The  product  is  sent  by  river  and  canal  to  Montreal,  or  by 
rail  to  the  Great  Lakes.  Deseronto,  on  Lake  Ontario,  is 
the  second  largest  center  of  lumber  making  in  the  province. 
Oak,  maple,  elm,  and  other  hardwoods  are  important  in  the 
lumber  output  of  Quebec,  and  the  city  of  Quebec  is  the 
lai^eet  center  of  the  lumber  trade  in  that  province.  Hem- 
lock foreetB  and  cattle  growing  on  widespread  pasture 
lands  have  made  leather  tanning  an  important  industry  at 
Quebec  and  Fredericton,  N.  B.  The  paper  mills  of  New 
York  and  Maine  draw  considerable  supplies  of  wood  pulp 
and  putp  wood  from  the  spruce-growing  provinces. 

The  coniferous  forests  of  British  Columbia  are  of  vast 
extent.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  output  from  the  mills 
is  Douglas  fir,  a  tough,  strong  timber  well  suited  for  masts 
and  building  purposes. 

Canada  exports  three  fifths  of  her  forest  products. 
Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Sew  Brunswick  send  the  larger 
part  of  their  lumber  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
nearly  all  the  exports  of  Ontario  cross  the  Great  Lakes 
into  the  United  States.  No  other  conntries  buy  important 
quantities. 

Gold  is  the  lai^ert  mineial  product.  Canada  has  become 
fifth  among  the  gold-producing  countries  since  189?, 
owing  to  the  large  mining  development  on  the  Yukon  and 
in  British  Columbia  (Fig.  68).  The  placer-gold  yield  of 
the  Klondike  {Yukon)  increased  from  t2,600,000  in  1897 
to  $16,000,000  in  1899,  when  it  produced  three  fourths  of 
Canada's  output.  The  British  Columbia  fields  are  largely 
grouped  along  the  Fraser  and  Columbia  Elvers,  particularly 
in  the  Cariboo  district  of  the  north  and  the  Kootenai  sec- 
tion of  the  southeast.  Gold  mining  has  also  come  into 
prominence  near  Lake  of  the  Woods  in  West  Ontario  and 
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in  N^ovs  Scotia.  A  great  deal  of  gold  bullioQ  is  exported 
to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

Coal  iB  the  second  largest  mineral  product  The  value  of 
the  ontpQt  in  1899  was  over  #9,000,000  (Fig.  57).  Coal 
outcrops  (I]ituininouB)  are  found  along  the  shores  both  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  coal  measures  underlie  large 
areas  of  the  interior  plains ;  but  mining  is  carried  on  only 
where  transportation  is  at  hand,  as  at  Nanaimo  and  Conkox, 
on  Vancouver  Island,  and  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands, 
these  British  Columbia  mines  supplying  nearly  half  the 
output ;  and  at  Lethbridge,  in  Alberta,  reached  by  a  branch 
road  from  the  Canadian  Pacific,  coal  from  which  is  exported 
to  mining  centers  in  Montana.  The  Nova  Scotia  fields 
along  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  those  on  Cape 
Breton  Island,  near  Sydney,  produce  excellent  steam  coal, 
which  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  shipping.  Anthracite 
of  good  quality  has  been  found  in  Alberta,  near  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  in  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands. 

The  presence  of  easily  mined  iron  ore  in  Nova  Scotia, 
at  Belle  Isle,  N.  F.,  and  in  some  coast  districts  of  Quebec, 
near  abundant  supplies  of  coal  and  limestone,  is  developing 
iron  industries  at  New  Glasgow,  Truro,  and  Londonderry, 
N.  S.,  Sydney,  C.  B.,  and  some  other  points  (Fig.  81). 
The  government  pays  a  bounty  on  every  ton  of  pig  iron 
produced. 

Nearly  half  the  world's  supply  of  nickel  comes  from 
the  Sudbury  district  in  Ontario  (p.  136).  A  sufficient  quan- 
tity has  been  located  there  to  supply  the  world  for  a  cen- 
tury at  the  present  rate  of  production.  The  largest  copper 
deposits  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sudbury ;  rich  copper 
ores,  have  long  been  mined  near  Algoma,  on  the  north- 
east shores  of  Lake  Huron.  Native  copper,  such  as  has 
been  so  profitably  mined  in  the  Keweenaw  Peninsula  (p. 
1S9),  is  found  along  the  Canadian  shores  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior and  also  in  various  parts  of  British  Columbia.  The 
mines  among  the  gold  fields  of  Rossland  (Fig.  81)  pro- 
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duce  three  fourths  of  all  the  copper  mined  in  Canada, 
making  BritiBh  Columbia  the  largest  exporter.  The  larg- 
est development  of  Canada's  vast  mineral  resources  will  be 
in  the  future. 

Ontario  and  ftuebeo  are  foremoat  in  mannfaetnrM.  Al- 
though Canada  is  mainly  a  producer  of  raw  materials, 
manufactures  have  made  large  progress  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  protected  as  they  are  by  high  tariff 
duties.  Industries  saiTer  to  some  extent  (1)  from  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  pays  higher  wages  and  thus  attracts 
many 'of  the  best  workmen,  and  (8)  because  the  popula- 
tion is  still  too  small  to  make  a  large  home  demand. 
Still  Canada  exports  man;  articles,  as  agricultural  imple- 
ments, cheap  cottons,  woolens  and  clothing,  leather,  shoes, 
cutlery,  beer,  refined  sugar,  and,  most  of  all,  lumber  and 
other  forest  products.  Nearly  all  manufactures  are  grow- 
ing, except  the  building  of  wooden  ships — once  a  great  iu' 
dnstry  in  New  Brunswick — which  has  declined  with  the  in- 
troduction of  iron  and  steel  for  ship  building.  Only  the 
coarser  kinds  of  textiles  are  made.  Most  of  the  manufac- 
tures exported  go  to  the  United  States,  Newfoundland,  and 
the  West  Indies ;  but  Great  Britain  is  the  largest  market 
for  Canadian  leather.* 

Commerce  is  promoted  by  a  ^reat  inland  waterway. 
From  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle,  where  steamers  from  the  At- 
lantic enter  the  coastal  waters,  the  distance  to  the  head  of 
navigation  in  Lake  Superior  is  2,384  miles.  The  Gulf,  St, 
Lawrence  and  other  rivers,  and  the  lakes  afford  an  almost 
unbroken  waterway.     Canada  has  expended  $80,000,000  in 

•  The  largest  center  of  manufactures  is  Montreal,  which  prodacea 
refined  sagar,  leather  and  rubber  goods,  textiles,  steel  and  iron  wares, 
cigars,  and  many  other  articles.  Quebec,  near  the  largest  leather-tan- 
ning districts,  makes  boots  and  shoes.  Ottawa  is  preeminent  for  lum- 
ber. Kingston  has  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  and  loconiotive  and  oar 
works.  Toronto,  Hamilton,  and  Windsor  (opposite  Detroit)  are  also 
large  manufacturing  centers. 
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congtructing  and  improviag  canals  along  the  St.  Lawrence, 
where  rapids  impede  navigation.  Vessels  drawing  fonr- 
teen  feet  may  now  travel  from  Chicago  or  Duluth  to  Eu- 
ropean ports;  but  larger  yeeselB  on  the  Great  Lakes  take 
cargoes  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  Welland  Canal, 
where  they  are  transferred  to  canal  boats  for  Montreal, 
meeting  ocean  steamers  at  that  point.  The  Saskatche- 
wan, flowing  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  the  Mackenzie,  empty- 
ing into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  afford  4,000  miles  of  navigable 
waterways  in  the  far  interior  of  the  country.  The  Riche- 
lieu Canal  to  Lake  Champlain  from  Montreal  opens  a 
water  route  to  the  Hudson  River.  Steamship  lines  con- 
nect Montreal  with  Liverpool,  Belfast,  Aberdeen,  and  New- 
castle.* 

A  network  of  railroads  connects  Canada  with  the 
United  States  at  many  points.  The  Canadian  Pacific  rail- 
road, completed  in  1885,  is  the  most  direct  route  among 
American  transcontinental  lines  for  the  trade  between 
Europe  and  the  Orient.  Lines  of  Pacific  steamers  sail 
from  Vancouver  to  Japan,  China,  and  Australia. 

Host  of  Canada's  trade  is  with  Qreat  Britain  and  the 
United  States  (p.  193).  Her  trade  with  each  country  is 
nearly  the  same  in  amount,  but  very  different  in  kind.  We 
do  not  require  many  of  Canada's  raw  materials,  while  the 
United  Kingdom  is  a  great  market  for  them.  Logs  and 
lumber  are  the  largest  export  to  this  country ;  metals,  coal, 
fish,  and  furs  are  also  imjKirtant.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States  manufactures  a  great  many  commodities 
that  Canada  needs.  It  pays  her  merchants  to  buy  them  in 
spite  of  a  preferential  tariff  in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  by 
which  the  duties  on  British  goods  are  one  fourth  less  than 
those  on  imports  from  other  countries.  Thus  Canada  pur- 
chases many  more  commodities,  mainly  manufactures,  from 

*  About  7,000  sailing  vessels  and  steamers,  with  &  oet  tonnage  of 
over  700,000  tons,  are  owned  in  Canada. 
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the  UDited  States  than  from  Greafr  Britain ;  and  sella  many 
more  commodities,  mainly  food  stuffs,  to  Great  Britain 
than  to  the  United  States.  Canada  buys  from  the  United 
States  nearly  twice  the  value  of  the  goods  she  sells  to  this 
country.  She  sells  to  Great  Britain  about  three  times  the 
value  of  goods  she  buys  from  her. 

Hewfouidlaiid  is  a  Britiah  colony  distinct  from  Canada. 
The  basis  of  its  industrial  support  is  catching  and  curing 
fish.  There  is  much  good  farming  land  in  the  vest  of  the 
island  and  also  in  the  valleys,  but  the  surrounding  sea  is 
so  rich  in  fish  and  seals  that  agriculture  is  neglected. 
Most  of  the  population  engage  in  cod,  herring,  and  lobster 
fisheries  or  in  killing  the  hair  seal  for  its  oil  and  skin, 
of  which  leather  is  made.  Besides  cured  fish,  the  people 
produce  cod-liver  oil,  glue  from  flah  skins,  and  fertilizers 
from  fish  offal.  Dried  codfish,  sent  to  the  West  Indies 
and  the  southern  conntries  of  Enrope  and  America,  is 
half  the  exports.  Lobster  canning  also  is  a  large  industry. 
The  imports,  chiefly  food  and  clothing,  come  from  Can- 
ada, the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  St. 
John's,  the  capital,  on  a  fine  landlocked  harbor,  is  wholly 
devoted  to  the  fishing  trade. 

STATISTICS  FOR  CANADA 
AvBKAOG  Annual  Tbade  <□(  Million  DoLLUts) 

isn-'Ts.      isei-'SG.        isai-'w.  isse. 

Eiporto 83.6  96.0  112.5  164.1 

Imports 117.5         116.5  128.0  180.7 

Tbadb  wtth  Lbamno  Codnteibs  in  1898  (i»  Million  Dollibs) 

Ex-  Im-                                                    Ex-  Im- 
ports, ports.                                           porta,  porta. 

Oreat  Britain 103.0  32.5  Oerman; 1.8  5.6 

UnitedStates 46.7  78.7  France 1.0  8.9 

West  Indies 3.0  1.3  China  and  Japan 3.3 

Newfotmdland 1.6  Belgium 1.2 

South  America  ....      0.8  
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Leading  Inpobts  a 
Imporlt 
Iron  and  steel  and  manufac- 

Coal  and  coke 

Woolens 

CottonB 

Tea  and  coSee 

Silb  and  manufactures  .... 
Baw  wool 


Total  . 


1«.4 

9.4 

8.0 

o.« 

5.0 

2.7 

a.a 

1.9 

80.7 

iH  1898  (in  Million  Dollars) 

Exporlt 
Wood  and  manufactures. . 

Wheat  and  flour 

Cheese 

Fish 

Cattle 

Gold  and  other  minerals. . 

Coal 3.8 

Leather  and  manufactures.       l.S 
Total 164.1 


27.7 


11.1 


AvERAOB  Anhval  Tradk  OF  Newfoundlaho  (ik  Million  Dollars) 

i88i-'8B.  lewi-'BS.i  isai-'BB.  tfao-ta. 

Exporta 7.8       8.7     |  Imports. 8.1        7.0 
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CHAPTER   XIX 


The  poaition  of  the  tTnited  Eiu^dom  gives  it  ezceptloiial 
advantagea  for  foieigii  trade  (Fig.  1).  Located  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  northern  or  land  hemisphere,  within  easy  reach 
of  the  densely  peopled  countries  of  continental  Europe  and 
with  good  markets  on  all  sides,  it  is  splendidly  situated  for 
the  conflict  between  the  great  commercial  nations  for 
supremacy.  As  it  lies  far  north,  the  sunlight  needed  for 
crops  continnes  up  to  seventeen  hours  a  day  in  the  chief 
growing  months ;  while  the  persistent  westerly  winds  blow- 
ing over  a  warm  sea  (anti-trades,  Fig.  8)  give  the  kingdom 
a  temperate  climate  with  abundant  moistnre.  The  United 
States  and  Canada,  separated  from  it  by  the  narrow  part  of 
the  Atlantic,  are  its  largest  sources  of  food  supply,  and 
among  the  best  markets  for  its  manufactnres.  While  the  " 
kingdom  has  only  about  40,000,000  inhabitants,  the  British 
empire  comprises  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation, England's  yast  colonial  possessions  being  of  great 
advantage  in  promoting  trade  (pp.  30,  31). 

Ei^laad  has  the  adTOntage  tff  the  eqnoble  aea  olimate 
(p.  7).  This  is  most  favorable  for  all  its  industries.  The 
western  highlands  have  a  marked  effect  npon  the  climate, 
for  they  condense  a  large  part  of  the  vapor  that  the  wet 
anti-trades  bring  to  the  land,  bo  that  the  average  rainfall  at 
Plymouth  in  the  west  is  forty  inches  while  at  London  in  the 
east  is  twenty-four  inches  a  year ;  but  although  the  high- 
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lands  receive  the  larger  amount  of  rainfall,  that  of  the  plain 
STifficeB  for  all  industrial  purposes.  Across  the  plain  impor- 
tant rivers  flow  gently  eastward  toward  continental  Europe 
with  cnrrents  bo  slow  that  they  are  easily  navigated  and  do 
not  clog  their  estuaries  with  sand  bars.  These  rivers,  which 
have  thus  given  rise  to  the  great  ports  of  the  east  coast, 
carry  a  large  amount  of  commerce. 

The  tiighinnji*  of  the  west  oi  England  produce  the  larger 
part  of  the  mannfaotnies ;  the  level  uatheaatera  part  of  the 
oonntry  is  the  great  agrionltnTal  tract  The  higher  lands  are 
in  the  north  and  west,  and  the  lower  lands  in  the  east  and 
south.  The  sterile  Scottish  Highlands  are  the  least  pro- 
ductive areas,  the  poor  soil  and  cold  climate  rendering  agri- 
culture almost  imposeible ;  many  sheep,  however,  graze  in 
the  valleys  where  the  scanty  population  lives ;  here,  too, 
large  forest  districts  are  maintained  as  game  preserves  by 
men  of  we^th.  The  fertile  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  with 
their  fields  of  oats  and  root  crops,  and  a  rich  supply  of 
coal  yielded  by  their  carboniferous  strata,  have  attained 
large  manufacturing  importance.  The  highlands  of  west 
England,  extending  south  of  the  Scottish  Lowlands  from 
near  Berwick  on  the  east  coast  to  the  English  Channel  at 
Exeter  (Pig.  82),  yield  tin,  iron,  slate,  lead,  and  copper,  and 
most  of  the  coal  and  salt.  The  larger  part  of  the  manufac- 
tures, except  in  the  Leeds  and  Birmingham  districts,  are 
produced  near  the  sea  among  these  highlands.  The  whole 
of  England  east  of  the  highlands — that  is,  the  entire  east 
and  south  of  England — ia  a  plain  quite  uniform  in  surface 
except  where  diversified  by  low  chalk  or  limestone  hills,  a 
region  of  rich  grass,  wheat,  and  barley. 

Ireland  has  highlands  grouped  along  the  coast,  yielding 
granite,  copper  and  other  minerals;  and  a  large  central 
plain,  with  rich  grasses,  many  lakes,  and  bogs  that  yield 
peat  used  for  fuel.  The  plain  is  a  region  of  grazing  and 
root  crops,  particularly  the  potato,  upon  which  the  Irish 
rely  so  largely  for  food  that  the  failure  of  the  crop  in  18i6 
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and  is  nearer  to  Jlew  York  than  any  other,  bnt  it  hae  not 
been  developed.  The  estuary  of  the  Mersey  is  between  the 
coal  fields  of  Lancashire  and  Wales  and  near  the  manufac- 
turing center  of  England.  This  wealth  of  fuel,  abundant 
industrial  products,  the  miles  of  docks,  and  the  splendid 
steamship  connections  with  Kew  York  have  m^de  Liverpool 
the  second  greatest  port  in  the  country. 

Glasgow,  the  chief  port  of  Scotland,  ha£  three  miles  of 
docks  and  au  artificial  harbor,  made  by  deepening  and 
widening  the  river  Clyde.  The  coal  around  it  has  made 
the  city  a  great  manufacturing  center.  Aberdeen  on  the 
Dee,  at  the  opening  of  the  valleys  penetrating  the  moun- 
tains, commands  the  trade  of  north  Scotland.  Dundee  on 
the  Tay  is  so  well  situated  for  trade  with  Baltic  porta  that 
it  has  received  most  of  the  flax  and  hemp  imports  from 
Kiissia  and  north  Germany ;  the  jute  trade  also  has  been 
drawn  to  this  port. 

Most  of  the  trade  of  Ireland  is  through  Belfast,  Dublin, 
Waterford,  and  Cork.  Belfast's  large  industrial  importance 
is  due  to  its  position  on  the  Antrim  iron  field  and  its  prox- 
imity to  Scottish  coal.  Cork's  landlocked  harbor  ie  on 
the  route  of  transatlantic  steamers.  Limerick  is  most 
important  in  west  Ireland ;  but  the  west  coast  ports,  with 
mainly  a  pastoral  region  behind  them,  do  little  more  than 
a  coasting  trade. 

Agriaultare  is  of  Babordinate  importanoe  (Fig.  S3).  There 
are  more  merchants  than  farmers,  and  five  times  as  many 


J[ 


workers  in  mines,  factories,  and  shops  as  there  are  tillers  of 
the  BoU  (Fig.  84).  The  farmer  has  great  home  markets ; 
but  he  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  high  rents  and 
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tranBportatioB  charges,  heavy  expense  for  fertilizere,  and 
competition  with  the  cheaper  farm  produeta  of  America 
and  Australasia;  still  Great  Britain  produces  more  per 


acre  of  every  staple  food  suited  to  her  Boil  and  climate 
than  any  other  eountry  in  the  world.  As  the  kingdom  has 
a  greater  population,  in  proportion  to  the  cultivable  area, 
than  any  other  nation  of  Europe,  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
vide the  food  required  without  importations  so  large  that 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  its  iO,000,000  people,  is  the 
largest  buyer  of  foreign  foods.  Because  the  United  States, 
Canada,  India,  and  Argentina  raise  cheap  wheat  and 
send  it  cheaply  across  the  ocean,  the  price  of  wheat  in 
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England  has  fallen  half  in  twenty  years,  and  the  profits  of 
wheat-raidtig  on  British  farms  have  become  so  small  that 


Fis.  86.— The  Oria  and  loner  laodB  ot  the  esat  and  eoDtheaat  of  EngUnd  are  the 
chtel  nhest-erowing  ares.  Host  of  the  barley  1b  grown  In  ttals  wheat  region. 
Oals  flonrlsli  better  in  the  cool,  motat  reglone  of  the  west  and  north.  Putnrea 
and  root  crope  for  stock  raising  cover  large  areaa.  Hope  for  beer  making  are 
grown  mainly  in  the  aoutb  of  England.  Compare  Fig.  85  with  Pig,  St  to  trace 
the  relations  between  the  diatributioii  of  the  manufaclnrtng  Induatriea  and  of  the 
coal  llelda. 
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the  home  industry  is  constantly  decreasing  (Fig.  85).  The 
imports  haye  grown  70  per  cent,  in  a  qnarter  of  a  century. 
Three  fifths  of  the  import  wheat  and  floor  come  from  the 
United  States,  a  third  of  it  as  flour ;  one  fifth  comes  from 
Bnssia,  and  one  thirteenth  from  Canada.  Oats  holds  the 
first  place  in  acreage,  but  is  also  largely  imported  from  the 
United  States,  Russia,  and  Canada.  Maize,  which  is  also  of 
large  importance  in  animal  feeding,  does  not  mature  in  the 
country,  hence  the  entire  supply  is  imported  from  our  com 
belt,  mainly  through  New  York  and  J^ew  Orleans.  Of 
barley,  a  flourishing  crop  is  supplied  to  the  breweries  and 
diBtiUeries  of  Burton,  Strathmore,  and  other  regions,  but 
large  quantities  are  imported  from  Rnssia,  Anatolia,  and  the 
United  States.     Bice  is  brought  from  Burma  and  Bengal. 

Bomwtic  ftTiimftlf  gapply  only  a  part  of  the  demand  for 
meat  and  dairy  produots.  Many  millions  of  dollars  are 
expended  every  year  in  the  purchase  of  foreign  meat,  which 
is  brought  in  ^ive,  or  in  the  form  of  dressed  carcasses,  or  as 
preserved  meat.  The  richest  meadows  are  in  Ireland  and 
west  England,  where  rainfall  is  largest ;  so  the  most  cattle, 
in  proportion  to  area,  are  fonnd  in  these  regions,  tboagh 
they  are  widely  distributed,  being  least  numerous  in  Scot- 
land. In  Ireland,  where  there  are  comparatively  few  large 
towns,  more  attention  is  paid  to  exporting  butter  to  Eng- 
land than  to  selling  milk,  while  England  sella  more  and 
more  milk  and  draws  larger  and  larger  supplies  of  butter, 
mainly  from  Denmark,  but  also  from  Holland,  France, 
and  even  from  Australia  and  Canada.  English  cheeses 
are  among  the  finest  in  the  world,  but  many  are  im- 
ported (p.  186).  Breeds  of  large  cattle,  raised  every- 
where for  beef,  are  stall-fed  for  the  market.  Live  cattle 
and  beef  products  come  mainly  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Argentina.  Sheep  are  raised  most  exten- 
sively in  the  drier  east,  the  country  being  noted  both  for 
the  variety  of  excellent  wools,  and  also  for  the  superior 
mutton  which  it  produces.     Frozen  mutton,  selling  at  a 
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lower  price  than  the  home-grown  article,  is  imported  in 
enormouB  qaantitiea  from  Australia,  !New  Zealand,  and 
Argentina.  Hogs,  raised  all  over  the  country,  are  also  in 
insufficient  supply,  Eind  hams  and  bacon,  from  this  coun- 
try and  to  Bome  extent  from  Denmark,  are  very  important 
food  supplies.  The  country  is  the  largest  importer  of 
poultry  and  eggs  in  the  world.*  Many  European  countries 
send  poultry,  even  Italy  contributing  chickens  and  turkeys, 
while  important  supplies  come  from  Canada. 

Ibny  flihery  prodnota  are  exported  and  tew  are  imported 
(Fig.85).  Over  100,000  men  are  engaged  in  the  fishing  indus- 
tries, fish  being  the  only  food  product  yielded  by  the  country 
in  adequate  supply.  The  sea  fisheries  are  more  Taluable 
than  those  of  any  other  country  except  the  United  States 
(p.  93).  They  extend  all  around  the  coasts  and  throughout 
the  North  Sea  (Fig.  61).  All  the  coast  towns  are  flshiug 
ports,  but  some  of  them  are  specially  important  (Fig.  83), 
as  HuU,  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Grimsby,  and  Harwich  on  the 
east  coast,  and  Dartmouth  on  the  south  coast,  from  which 
fieets  of  sail  and  steam  trawlers  and  other  fishing  Teasels 
are  sent.  Many  of  these  Tessels  have  tanks  in  which  the 
fish  are  kept  alive  till  the  veaaels  return,  or  the  fish 
are  transferred  to  fast  vessels  which  take  them  to  port, 
whence  they  are  distributed  by  special  trains  to  all  the 
large  cities.  Haddock,  cod,  herring,  and  mackerel  are  most 
important ;  trawlers  have  developed  a  large  market  for  the 
sole,  flounder,  and  other  fiat  fish.  The  cod  is  sought  on  the 
Dogger  Bank  in  winter  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  North 
Sea  in  summer ;  not  a  few  British  vessels  also  visit  the  cod- 
flahing  grounds  of  Iceland.  Herring  is  the  great  staple  of 
the  Scottiali  fisheriea,  but  in  winter  the  herring  fisheries 
extend  as  far  south  as  the  English  Channel,  where  alao 

*  In  18S9, 1,920,000,000  eggs  were  imported.  Host  of  the  supply 
'iomes  from  RubsJa.  Man^  Danish  eggs,  exported  through  co-operative 
jocieties,  are  marked  on  the  shell  with  a  stamp  ao  that  the  persona 
mpplTing  them  maj  be  identified  if  the  article  ie  inferior. 
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mackerel  fishing  is  very  important.  The  Englieb  flsberies 
being  nearer  to  the  great  markets  than  those  of  Scotland 
are  much  more  valnable  in  the  home  trade.  The  herring 
is  the  great  fish  of  export,  about  $10,000,000  worth  a  year 
being  pickled  and  sent  to  the  Greek  and  Boman  Catholic 
countries  oi  Europe.  The  home  supply  of  all  kinds  ia  so 
abundant  that  the  imports  are  small,  except  canned  and 
frozen  salmon,  and  lobsters  from  Canada;  oysters  from 
the  United  States  and  France ;  sardines  from  France  and 
Portugal,  and  anchovies  from  Italy  and  N^orway. 

Flue  and  wool  are  the  only  fibers  produced  in  the  country. 
The  cultivation  of  flax  is  mainly  confined  to  the  north  of 
Ireland,  supplying  much  of  the  material  for  the  large  linen 
industries  of  that  island ;  the  home  supply,  however,  is 
quite  inadequate,  and  about  80,000  tons  a  year  are  imported 
from  the  Baltic  countries,  chiefly  Russia,  and  20,000  tons 
of  a  finer  quality  from  the  south  of  Belgium  (p.  102).  A 
great  deal  of  wool  is  grown,  but  much  more  is  manufac- 
tured, nearly  350,000,000  pounds  being  imported  every  year 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  main  import  is  from  the 
downs  of  Australia,  the  Canterbury  plains  of  Nev  Zealand, 
and  the  semiarid  plains  of  Cape  Colony.  South  African 
wool  is  less  in  demand,  because  the  manufacturer  has  to 
pay  the  cost  of  cleaning ;  for  this  reason,  also,  little  wool  is 
imported  from  Argentina.  Although  the  country  does  not 
raise  enough  wool  for  her  own  needs,  large  quantities  are 
sold  to  other  lands. 

Cotton,  hemp,  jute,  silk,  and  some  other  fibers  an  all  of 
foreign  origin.  Qreat  Britain  cousames  nearly  two  fifths  of 
the  world's  supply  of  raw  cotton,  most  of  which  comes  from 
the  United  States  (p.  105).  The  delta  of  the  Nile  also 
sends  much  Egyptian  cotton  from  Alexandria,  the  Deccan 
of  India  from  Bombay,  Cyprus  and  Anatolia  from  Smyrna ; 
and  Brazil,  shipping  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Pemambuco, 
also  sends  important  supplies.  Cotton  is  the  largest  im- 
port except  breadstuffs. 
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With  the  growth  of  the  cotton  and  woolen  indcatries 
silk  manof  actures  have  declined  in  importance.  The  talk 
mills,  howeyer,  annually  work  np  about  $10,000,000  worth 
of  raw  and  thrown  silk,  imported  mainly  from  France, 
China,  and  India.  Jute,  shipped  from  Calcutta  to  the 
amount  of  about  350,000  tons,  supplies  the  factories  of 
Dundee,  Scotland,  and  the  neighboring  towns,  which  nearly 
monopolize  the  industry.  Hemp  is  brought  from  Russia 
and  Germany,  and  a  great  deal  of  cordage  is  made  in  towns 
all  round  the  coasts,  where  the  shipping  is  the  largest 
purchaser. 

nearly  all  the  timber  ia  imported.  The  native  hardwoods 
have  been  so  far  depleted  as  to  count  for  little  in  the  lumber 
supply."  The  timber  imports  are  exceeded  in  value  only 
by  the  breadstuffs,  meat,  cotton,  and  wool.  Pine  and  other 
building  lumber  are  mainly  imported  from  Norway,  Sweden, 
Russia,  Canada,  and  the  United  States ;  Germany  and  Amer- 
ica supply  oak,  walnut,  and  maple.  Mahogany,  mainly  from 
Africa  and  British  Honduras,  is  the  largest  import  of  fur- 
niture woods.  A  great  deal  of  oak  for  wagons  is  imported, 
and  expensive  rosewood  and  other  tropical  hardwoods  for 
cabinet  purposes.  Canada  and  Scandinavia  send  large 
quantities  of  wood  pulp  for  paper  making. 

Coal,  inm  or^  and  limestone  occur  near  together.  These 
essentials  for  producing  iron  and  driving  machinery  made 
the  kingdom  a  great  manufacturiug  nation.  The  country 
mines  all  kinds  of  coal,  sells  about  one  sixth  of  the  output 
to  other  countries,  and  uses  the  rest  for  manufacturing 
and  domestic  purposes.  Each  coal  field  has  special  lines  of 
manufactures  closely  associated  with  it  (Fig.  86),  Iron  ore 
is  turned  into  pig  iron  from  south  Scotland  to  south  Wales, 
the  largest  center  of  the  trade  being  the  Cleveland  district 

*  Mulhall  gives  the  value  of  the  timber  &nnuallj  consumed  in 
Bnrope,  as  1951,250.000;  United  States,  $387,000,000.  This  aathority 
says  that  gold  and  timber  are  almost  the  only  artideB  that  have  not 
declined  in  value  in  tbe  past  fifteen  jears. 
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(Darham-Northmnberland  coal  field),  which  produces  3,000,- 

000  tons  of  pig  iron  and  1,350,000  tons  of  steel  a  year.    The 

eecond  largest  source  of  pig  Iron  lies  mainly  betveen  the 

Cumberland  and  Lan- 

caahire  coal  fields,  and 

Pie.  B6.— The  Clyde  coal  field 
(1)  ia  tlie  center  of  Ibe  Isixeet 
Hhipbnildiiig  in  the  world,  of 


Biported  to  81.  Polenbnrg.  the 
Mediterraneui,  and  the  facto- 
ries of  Belfast  and  north  Ire- 
land ;  IS)  macli  of  the  coal  Is 
nsed  to  smelt  Iron  ore  In  Fnr- 
'  nesB  and  tp  sopply  norUi  Ire- 
land :  &)  large  quantities  are 
shipped  to  London  and  to 
manr  parts  of  the  world,  and 
also  used  in  the  great  iron  in- 
dnatrieB  of  Newcastle.  Sonder- 
land,  and  other  cities ;  (4)  ver; 
little  exported,  aa  nearlj  all  is 

cMnerj,  and  chemical  works 
of  sonth  Lancashire,  or  sold 
to  steajnors  Balling  from  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  ;  (B)  sap- 
plies  the  woolen  diatrict  of 
Leeds  and  Bradford,  the  iron 
works  or  Bbelfleld,  the  lace, 
nnderwear.  and  hosiery  facto- 
ries of  Nottingham,  and  the 
snrplaa  Is  sent  to  London  ;  <fl) 
supplies  fuel  for  the  great  oen- 

tbe  Birmingham  region,  steam 

power  for  the  pottery  district, 

London ;  17)  smelts  many  ores,  Including  some  that  are 

,  Chile,  and  red  hematite  (Bteel-making  ore)  from  BpalD  ; 


and  seudj 

Imported,  as  copper 

aJso  exports  coal  tbrongh  Cardiff 

Inland  woolen-mannf  actaring  cei 


is  the  only  important  center  of  the  superior  hematite  ores, 
which  are  the  best  for  steel  making.  The  iron  region,  in 
the  Staffordshire  coal  field,  receired  the  name  of  the  Black 
Ooontry  owing  to  the  numerous  forges  and  puddling  fur- 
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naces  in  man;  towns  before  steel  snperseded  wrought  iron. 
Britisli  ore  is  not  ao  rich  in  iron  as  that  of  our  Lake  Sape- 
rior  mines  or  those  of  Spain  and  Sweden,  and  the  supply  has 
BO  far  diminished  that  large  quantities  are  now  imported, 
mainly  the  black  iron  ore  from  Sweden  and  the  hematite 
of   Spain.     Most  of  these  large  imports  are  smelted  in 
Bonth  Wales,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Bessemer  steel  indastry. 
The  growing  expense  of  iron  mining,  the  need  for  large 
imports  of  ore,  and  high  freight  charges  ia  Great  Britain 
are  among  the   reasons  why  United  States  pig  iron  and 
steel  have  recently  been  sold  in  British  markets  in  com- 
petition with  the  home  products.     The  tin  mines  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devon  are  the  largest  European  sources  of  this 
metal  (Fig.  66),  but  larger  imports 
from  the  Malay  peninsula  are  also 
required.     Little  copper   is   pro- 
duced, bat    large   quantities  are 
imported  from  the  United  States, 
Australia,  and  Chile  for  the  elec- 
trical industries.   Enormous  quan- 
tities of  gold,   silver,  lead,  zinc, 
mercury,   and   other   metals  and 
minerals  arc  imported.    The  coun- 
try abounds  in  limestone,  sand- 
stone, granite,  and  other  building 
stones,  slate  for  roofing,  clay  for 
brick  making,  and  China  clay  (de- 
cayed granites)  which  is  sent  to  the 
Staffordshire  potteries  (Pig.  87). 

Cotton  ipiniuiig  and  weanng 
are  the  lament  indostrlM  (Fig. 
88).  More  than  half  of  the  en- 
tire exports  consist  of  cotton,  woolen,  and  other  textiles. 
About  5,000,000  persons  depend  for  their  livelihood  upon 
these  industries.  They  are  centered  mainly  in  Lancashire, 
where  the  moist  climate  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  spinning. 


le,  ST.— Tlie  headwaun  af  tbe 
Trent  are  known  ac  the  dls- 
MgI  at  the  potlerifB.  The 
Rlmdfld  areM  show  the  loca- 
tlon  of  the  clays  from  wliich 
mott  of  the  china  ware  that 
England  exporta  in  lar^  qnan- 
tltlca  iB  made.  Much  els;  la 
also  acDt  from  other  parts  of 
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South  Scotland  prodaces  chiefly  cotton  thread  at  the  Pais- 
ley workB.  Cotton  yarn  and  cloth  are  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  world,  but  chiefly  to  the  warmer  countries  where  light 
er  weights  are  in  demand,  the  value  of  the  exports  being 
more  than  that  of  the  total  woolen,  iron,  and  steel  ei:portB. 
The  cotton  cloth  these  mills  sell  to  other  countries  every 
year  would  extend  ten  times  between  the  earth  and  the 
moon. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  woolen  products  an  consumed  at 
home  (Fig.  88).  Large  quantities  of  fine  English  woolen 
and  worsted  goods,  flannels,  and  blankets  are  sent  to  the 


MancheBler  is  tlie  great  coHod  nurket  nnd  dlsCrlbatlng  center,  bnt  manuCBCtuKS  vsrjr 
little.  Tbs  Isrgec  pait  ol  the  coCIon  textile  dietricta  are  Id  booJJi  Lancublre. 
Splnnlttg  cott^m  yarn  engages  many  thoDBanda  of  operativee  in  Oldbam,  Black- 
bnm,  Bolton,  Preston,  Borolej,  Hochdale,  and  Stockport,  The  laigest  weSTing 
cenleiBSre  Preston  and  Burnley,  on  tlie  north  ottho  Lancaebire  coal  field,  the 
finer  goods  being  made  at  Preaton  and  coaraer  fabrica  at  Boraley,  Tho  machlnety 
naed  In  the  cotton  mills  Is  made  on  Ihc  Lancashire  coal  field  at  Oldham,  Hnchdale, 
Bnry,  and  Mancheater.  Leeda  and  Bradford  are  the  main  centera  ot  the  woolen 
trade,  sod  with  the  large  towna  near  them  make  moat  of  (ho  woolen  fabrics.  The 
Indnatry  is  largely  specialized.  Leeds  and  Hndderefleld  prndnce  hroadcloth; 
Hallfai,  flannel,  mga,  and  carpets ;  Bradford,  alpaca,  mohair,  and  woolen 
damasks.  Woolen  machinery  la  made  at  Bradford.  Leeda  and  Bamsley  are 
large  producers  of  linen,  drawing  their  fiher  from  the  flai  flclde  of  Torkshlrp  and 

districts  Bre  the  moat  important  centers  of  ailk  weaving.    Liverpool  and  Manchea- 
ter,  with  Ita  ship  canal  (p.  ISl,  arc  the  porta  of  the  cotton  and  woolen  districts. 

cooler  parts  of  the  world,  mainly  north  Europe,  INorth 
America,  Australia,  and  Argentina.  Our  high  tariff  on  im- 
ported woolens  has  reduced  the  trade  with  the  United  States, 
A  great  deal  of  Scottish  wool  is  made  into  cheviots  and 
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tweeds.  Kidderminster  and  Wilton  are  famous  for  carpets 
and  Leicester  for  hosiery,* 

Hotal  woikiiisr  1^  after  textilM,  the  mott  important  jndni- 
try.  Great  Britain  is  conspicaoas  for  the  quantity,  excel- 
lence, and  cheapness  of  its  metal  mannfactnres,  bat  in 
recent  years  it  has  snfEered  from  American  and  Qerman 
competition,  not  a  tow  iron  and  steel  products  from  the 
United  States  being  now  sold  «Ten  in  British  marketa. 
The  main  center  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  is  in  south 
Staffordshire,  where  all  kinds  of  metal  goods  are  turned  out, 
from  the  railroad  iron  of  the  Birmingham  district  to  the 
bardwM^  of  many  small  towns.  On  the  Yorkshire-Derby- 
shire coal  field  the  iron  industries  center  around  Sheffield, 
famous  (or  its  cutlery  and  tools ;  here  all  forms  of  iron  and 
steel,  including  machinery,  are  produced.  Leeds,  on  the 
north  edge  of  this  coal  field,  also  produces  many  iron  goods. 
The  great  works  on  the  Durham-Northumberland  coal  field 
produce  railroad  plants,  guns,  and  other  articles. 

About  1,000,000  tons  of  pig  iron  are  exported  every  year. 
Bailroad  material,  from  rails  to  locomotiTOs,  is  sent  to  many 
countries.  Tin  plate,  a  large  product  of  south  Wales,  has  lost 
much  importance  in  the  export  trade  owing  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  in  the  United  States  (p.  1S7).  The 
export  of  metals  and  their  mannfactures  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  is  nearly  one  fourth  the  total  exports.  No  other 
country  builds  so  many  ships,  in  some  years  more  than 
1,000,000  tons  of  ships,  mostly  steam  vessels,  being  launched 
from  the  great  shipyards  at  Belfast  and  on  the  rivers 
Clyde,  Wear,  Tees,  and  Tyne.  Many  foreign  ordera  for 
ships  are  filled  in  British  yards.f 

•  About  haU  the  B*porta  of  the  fine  linen  goods  of  Belbst,  Leeds, 
and  other  centers  are  sent  to  the  United  States.  The  eiporte  of  silk 
goods  are  much  amaller  than  the  impoi-ts,  manutactured  silks  being  the 
only  textile  for  which  Great  Britain  is  dependent  to  a  large  ettent  upon 
other  conntrias.  The  exports  of  jut*  piece  goods  from  Dundee  and 
Glasgow  is  large. 

f  Among  other  important  raanufactnres  are  the  chemical  induft- 
U 
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Bailroftdn  axe  the  chief  meani  of  interiLal  tnuuport  (Fig. 
82).  Excellent  wagon  roads  connect  the  farmB  with  rail- 
road Btations,  Though  there  are  many  canals  and  moat  of 
the  riTers  have  been  canalized,  the  carriage  of  freight  by 
inland  waterways  is  not  so  prevalent  as  in  Belginm,  Ger- 
many, and  France.  Besides  the  artificial  ship  canal  to 
Manchester  (p.  43),  the  lower  parts  of  the  Thames,  Clyde, 
and  Tyne  may  be  regarded  as  great  ship  canals  leading  to 
ports  some  distance  inland.  They  are  kept  deep  enongh  to 
permit  the  passage  of  the  largest  vessels.  The  coast  trade 
between  the  varions  ports  is  very  important, 

A  la^e  part  of  the  world's  trade  ia  carried  in  BritiBh  tw- 
aeU  (p.  48).  The  country  is  connected  by  steamships  with 
all  the  important  ports  of  other  lands.  The  tonnage  in  the 
foreign  trade  entering  and  clearing  at  British  ports  every 
year  is  about  90,000,000  tons,  of  which  only  one  ninth  is 
sailing  vessels.  Seven  out  of  every  ten  vessels  entering  the 
ports  fly  the  British  flag.  Her  pre-eminence  on  the  aea 
adds  much  to  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain,  for  it  enable  her 
to  be  a  large  freight  and  passenger  carrier  for  other  lands, 
and  most  of  all  for  the  United  States.  Three  fifths  of  the 
British  ocean  trade,  according  to  value,  centers  in  London 
and  Liverpool,  where  many  docks  have  been  bailt  to  accom- 
modate sea  commerce  (Fig.  89). 

tries,  producing  aniline  djes,  aulphuric  acid,  glass,  soap,  aad  other 
articles.  The  leather  industries  employ  nearly  500,000  persons.  Shoe- 
making  is  a  great  industry  in  Staffordshire,  Leicestershire,  and  London. 
The  country  imports  large  quantities  of  leather  and  hides ;  leather  and 
its  manufactures,  particularly  boots,  shoes,  and  saddlery,  are  sent 
abroad  in  large  quantities.  The  manufacture  of  paper,  with  its  prin- 
cipal centers  in  Maidstone,  Manchester,  and  Bath,  is  noted  for  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  product,  but  the  demand  is  so  great  that 
much  more  paper  is  imported  than  exported.  Beer  is  brewed  most 
largely  in  London,  Edinburgh.  Dublin,  and  at  Burton -on-T rent,  whose 
neighboring  hop  fields  and  suitable  water  has  made  it  celebrated  for 
its  product,  which  is  exported  to  many  parts  of  the  world.  Scotland 
and  Ireland  prodace  most  of  the  whisky. 
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Mott  of  the  importa  are  fooditnfiii  and  materials  far  mana- 
fitotnn;  moat  of  the  export*  are  manii&ctilt«s.     One  half  of 
the  British  imports  come  from  the  colonies  and  the  TJmted 
States.     Britons  have  become  bo  dependent  npon  other 
people  for  foodstuffs  that  more  than  one  third  of  all  they 
buy  abroad  is  food.     In  1899  they  spent 
raw  materials,  and 
>6.76per  capita,  which 
ar  head  of  the  pop- 
an  the  United  States, 
t,  and  Germany  spent 
ither.     The    cotton, 
loodstafFs,  and  other 
things  this  country 
sella  to  Great  Brit- 
ain are  one  fourth 
of  her   total    par- 
chases,     ifo   other 
countries  are  so 
closely   bonnd    to- 
gether by  the  mag- 
nitude  of   their 
commercial  rela- 
tions.    England 
has  a  large  trade 

Fib.  8B.— Moit  ot  ths  London  docks  anrronnd  water  .  j      ■  _,    , 

bMtngAinnecled  by  channelB  with  the  Thames.    In-  ^H  gOOOB  mipOrtod 

coining  veasBls  are  moored  at  the  Import  docta  on  (or     rC-exportation 
which  their  cargocB  are  unloaded  :  they  then  receive  „,    ,, 

eaigoea  from  the  export  docks  on  the  otter  aide  of  — *  ^ery  prOhtable 

rtem.    Tralna  and  tmcta  move  down  the  middle  of  busineSS    f  Or    fihip- 
Ibe  docks,  unloading  export  frei^t  on  one  atde  of 

the  truks  and  loadinK  with  Importa  on  the  other.  OWnerB. 

Qreat   Britain 
haa  8  larger  part  in  the  world's  trade  than  any  other  nation. 

It  ia  the  greatest  market  for  food  supplies  and  raw  man- 
ufacturing materials  sold  by  other  countries.  It  is  the 
largest  source  of  manufactured  commoditieB  bought  by 
other  countries.     Its  bills  for  food  and  raw  materials  are 
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oonst&Dtl;  increadog,  and  it  must  pay  for  its  enormona 
purchasee  with  the  prodacte  of  its  mills.  Because  most  of 
the  things  it  bnys  are  the  necessities  of  life  (food)  and  the 
necessities  of  indnstries  (raw  materials)  it  is  a  free-trade 
conntry,  leas  than  a  score  of  articles  heing  subject  to 
duties.  The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Great  Brit- 
ain is  larger  than  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  being  67 
per  cent  of  our  total  foreign  commerce;  3S  per  cent  of 
Great  Britain's  foreign  trade  is  with  this  country. 

Oieat  Britain  long  held  Ha  highoet  rank  among  indni- 
tiial  natJcm.  It  is  now  surpassed,  in  yalne  of  manufac- 
tures produced,  only  by  the  Fnited  States.  The  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Frauoe  acquired  great 
industrial  ascendancy  after  steam  power  was  applied  to 
manufacturing,  because  they  mined  most  of  the  coal  and 
iron,  controlled  good  and  cheap  labor,  and  were  most 
favorably  situated  in  respect  of  large  capital  and  facUities 
for  transportation  and  commerce.  The  United  States, 
having  acquired  similar  advantages,  now  competes  with 
the  older  industrial  centers  in  the  purchase  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  the  value  of  its  industrial  products. 

STATISTICS  OP  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Mkui  Anndai.  Talub,  1896-*98,  of  Leidihg  Ihpobts 

(IN  Mnxiotr  DoLLAKS) 

Grain  and  floDF 365.4 

Cotton,  raiT 171.0    Fruits  and  hops.. 

Woo! 121.4 

Dead  meat 136.8 

Sugar,  raw  and  refined 8S.9 

Butter  and  margarine 91.0' 

Wood  and  timber 108.9 

Silk  maaufaoturea 63.7 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jnt« 45.3 


Tea.. 

Wool  manufactures  and  yam  57.3 

Animals  (tor  food) 68.7 

Oils 40.7 

CbemicalB,  dyestnffs,  etc 30.4 


Coflee 18.1 

Tobacco 30.5 

Cumuita  and  raisins 9.5 

Leather,  dressed  hides,  etc.. .  88.4 

Wine 81.7 

Cheese 26.8 

Copper  ore  and  manufactures  39.6 
Iron  ore  and  manufactures. .  53.6 

Lead 10.7 

Tin 8.8 

Zinc  and  manufactures 8.7 
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Msui  Annual  ViLUB,  18B6-'98,  of  Leadino  Expoms  o 

PrODOCB  (IK  HtLUON  DOLLiBS) 


Cotton  msDufactures 330.4 

WooleD  and  worsted  nmnu- 

fftctnreB 106.1 

Linen  manufacturaa 28,5 

Jute  maniiractni-es 13.9 

Apparel  and  baberdsahery..    33.3 


Ironandsteel 118.7 

Hardware  and  cntlerj 10.4 

Copper 18.1 

Machinery 86 . 1 

Coal,  etc 88.8 

Chemicals &.i. 


FoKEiGN  Tridb  ih  1898  (m  Miluov  Dollabs)* 


ia.9 


China 18.3 

Japan B.8 

Portugal 17.2 

Chile 18.3 

Rumania 

Anstria-Hungarr. . 
Oreece 

Peru 

PhilippJDe  Islands. 

Mexico 

Central  America  . . 

Ecuador 

Total  British  pos- 


ports.  ports- 
United  States 630.3  73.6 

Pranee 257.0    68. B 

India 1S7.S  148.6 

Australasia 144.3  105.6 

Germany 143.7  112.6 

Holland 142.7  43.1 

Belgium 107.7  44.0 

British  North  America  108.8  80.8 

Russia 97.5  46.1 

South  and EMt  Africa  30.9  62.3 

Spain 65.9  14.3 

Denmark 58.5  16.7 

Sweden 48.7  30.0 

Argentina 38.9  27.0 

Egypt 44.8  23.1 

Turkey 34.4  30.6 

Brazil 33.0  31.0 

Italy 16.7  38.3 

Norway 24.9  13.2 

The  monetary  standard  is  gold,  with  the  poond  sterling 
(value  $4.86j)  aa  the  unit  of  coinage.  Most  weights  and 
measures  as  in  the  United  States.  Gwt.  (hundredweight) 
=118  pounds;  quarter=8.353  bushels;  quarter  (coal  in 
Loiidon)=36  bnshela;  Btone=ll  poundB. 

*  These  tables  give  special  trade  onlyjTSpecial  trade  is  the  import 
of  articles  for  home  consumption  anilTeiport^  of  native  raw  or  manu- 
factured products.  Oeneral  trade/ includes  thTtotal  trade,  or  in  other 
words,  both  the  special  and  the  [torwarding  tradeT  Host  statistics  in 
this  book  are  of  the  special  trad^  I 


..  1,854.7    749.7 
Grand  total..  3^1.91,166.8 
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Ho  other  cmiatry  is  in  sooli  close  famsh  with  so  many  gnat 
oommeicial  nstiom.  Grermany  is  the  most  central  country 
of  Europe,  adjoining  Buesia  on  the  east,  Austria-Hungary 
and  Switzerland  on  the  south,  France,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands  on  the  west,  and  Denmark  on  the  north,  while 
the  British  markets  are  accessible  by  a  day's  journey  from 
German  ports  on  the  North  Sea.  The  southern  half  is 
highland,  and  the  northern  half  low  plain,  the  country 
sloping  toward  the  north.  In  the  extreme  south  are  the 
Alps  and  the  high  plateaus  of  the  Alpine  foreland,  with  the 
least  genial  climate  and  the  smallest  variety  of  vegetation. 
Between  the  Panube  and  south  Prussia  are  the  Central 
>  High  Plains,  the  most  fertile  part  of  O-ermany  except  the 
Rhine  and  some  other  valleys.  Nearly  all  of  Prussia,  half 
of  the  empire,  is  a  sandy  plain  made  highly  productive 
only  by  the  most  scientific  agriculture. 

The  continental  climate  prevails  in  the  ei»t,  where  the 
average  temperature,  therefore,  is  considerably  lower  than 
in  the  west.  The  westerly  winds  from  the  Atlantic  {Fig.  8) 
give  western  Germany  a  mild  climate  in  winter,  while  un- 
broken frost  prevails  in  the  east.  South  Germany  derives 
no  climatic  advantage  from  its  more  southerly  position  on 
account  of  its  high  elevation.  The  rainfall  is  everywhere 
abundant. 

The  North  Sea  and  Baltic  Sea  coasts  extend  for  1,300 
miles  (Fig.  90).  The  coast  waters  are  shallow,  and  there  are 
few  harbora  except  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  or  some  dis- 
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tance  inland,  where  the  river  correntB  have  worn  deep 
channels.  Hamburg  is  the  third  largest  port  in  the  world 
(Fig.  91),  being  snrpasaed  only  by  London  and  New  York. 
With  a  movement  of  14,000,000  tona  a  year,  it  is  the  lead- 


Pi8.  80.— The  Rhine,  Weeer.  Elbe,  OJer,  and  Vlstala  (WtlchBel),  »JI  wtth  Urge  M«- 
porB  at  or  near  their  monthB,  csrry  on  steamboats  an  enormous  amonnt  ol  com- 
merce derived  Dot  only  from  their  valleys,  bnt  also  from  many  canalized  trlbats- 
rlee  and  canalB.  The  moM  weetern  and  Che  largest  commerce  carrier  is  (he  Rhine, 
which  neither  begins  nor  enda  in  Germany.  Obaerre  that  the  parts  of  these  riven 
navigable  for  large  hoate  eitend  entirely  across  the  empire  or  far  into  It.  Tbe 
North  Sea  ports  are  open  all  the  jear  round,  bnt  the  Baltic  ports  are  froieo  over 
in  winter :  LDhech  and  Stettin,  however,  are  kept  open  by  Ice  breakers.  Cm- 
haven  is  the  onW«rt  of  Hamborg  and  Bremerhaven  of  Bremen,    Kiel  and  Wil- 

flelds.  where  Indnstriea  are  most  active,  and  in  the  fertile  Rhine  valley,  which  Is 
crowded  with  manufactorlDg  towni.  It  la  least  dense  In  the  low-lying  agrlcnl- 
tnrttl  and  stock-raising  regions  of  Pnasla  and  in  some  of  the  monniain  districts. 

ing  port  of  continental  Europe.  At  high  tide  the  largest 
vessels  ascend  the  Elbe  sixty  miles  to  the  port,  where 
freight  is  transferred  from  steamships  to  Elbe  boats  that 
carry  it  nearly  to  Prague  in  Bohemia  (Fig,  90).  Ham- 
burg bandies  nearly  one  half  of  the  exterior  commerce. 
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Bremen,  fifty  mileB  ap  the  Weser,  is  the  nearest  port  to  the 
Athiatio,  but  on  aoconnt  of  the  shallow  approach  much  of 
its  buBinoBB  is  done  at  Bremerharen.  Hambnrg  and  firemen 
gained  their  eapremacy  on  accoont  of  their  position  in  front 
of  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  which,  before  the  building  of 
the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal  {Fig.  26),  intercepted  entrance 


Fia.  Bl.— Thi  rui  pdbt  or  Uihbdbs. 
Two  thoouDd  Oie  bandied  seres  ot  Iwid  and  mier  In  the  hubor  tonn  the  free  port. 
Free  porta  aerre  In  put  the  nme  purpose  tbU  oar  bonded  warehooMB  do.  Qoode 
nu7  be  Bent  to  bonded  narehonsea  and  forwuded  Ulei  in  bond  to  tbelr  deatlna- 
tlon  In  a  foreign  conntrj  vlttaODt  pajlng  dntice.  In  the  ume  way  goods  sent  to 
tbe  free  porta  ot  OermanT  and  Denmark  da  not  come  nndei  tbe  gaperriBion  at  the 
cnstiimB  lawB.  Bnl  If  tber  are  taken  from  the  free  port  for  cananmptian  In  tbe 
conncrr  to  wblcb  tbe  tree  port  belongs.  Ihey  muet  pa;  dntiea.  The  free  porta  are 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  Cnihayen,  and  Duulg  In  Oermanj,  and  Copenhagen  In  Den- 
maifc.  Hunbnrg'B  oBTigstlon  and  tbe  ludastrial  activity  of  1U  aaborb,  Altona, 
are  closely  related. 

into  the  Baltic  and  made  these  river  ports  the  natural  place 
for  unloading  merchandise  consigned  to  German  ports  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Stettin,  on  the  Oder,  the  ueareBt 
port  to  Berlin,  has  good  water  communications  nearly  to 
the  Austrian  frontier." 

•  Danzig  and  KSnigsberg  are  large  outlets  for  the  cereals  of  nortb- 
eoat  Prasaia,  and  import  much  tea  from  Russia.  LQbeck  receiTes  a 
great  deal  of  petroleum  from  Russia,  lumber  and  grain  from  Russia 
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Gatiiuui  rlTom  and  oaBali  have  luf^e  eoonomiD  importanM 
(Pig.  90).  The  leDgtli  of  waterways  in  France  is  greater 
than  in  Ctermany,  but  double  the  tonnage  is  transported 
by  boat  in  the  latter  country.  At  many  points  along  the 
riTCTB  and  canals,  mannfactnred  products  of  neighboring 
mills  are  shipped  to  sea  ports,  and  large  quantities  of  for- 
eign goods  are  distributed  through  the  interior  by  river 
vesBels  and  canal  boats.  The  fleets  of  the  Elbe  and  the 
rivers  and  canals  tributary  to  it,  for  instance,  nourish  both 
Hamburg  commerce  and  the  interior  Industries.  Nearly 
one  half  of  the  Elbe  traffic  toward  Kamburg  is  sugar. 
Heavy  wooden  boats  have  been  replaced  on  the  canals 
by  steel  lighters  of  large  tonnage  and  small  draught.  All 
the  large  rivers  are  connected  with  one  another,  and  also 
with  the  water  systems  of  France,  Belgium,  and  the  lifeth- 
erlands,  by  canals,  so  that  freight  on  the  Vistula,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  carried  by  internal  waterways  to  Paris, 
Antwerp,  and  Hotterdam.  The  Danube  has  through  trade 
with  North  Germany  by  means  of  the  Ludwig  Canal,  con- 
necting it  with  the  Main-Rhine. 

Lesa  than  half  of  the  population  live  on  the  fiurma.  Sev- 
enty years  ago  four  fifths  of  the  inhabitants  were  farmers, 


£: 


Fie.  VS.— SuBDirniana  or  tbb  >ai 

Fbh  eODDtriee  bo  fallf  atillze  the  reeoorccB  at  the  eoU  u  Oerman;.    The  amall  um 
ot  anprodhctlve  Itnde  la  main];  manih  isd  the  highest  eleviUoiiB. 

but  (Jermany  has  become  more  a  manufacturing  than  an 
agricultural  country.  All  available  land  is  used  for  tillage 
and  pasture  (Fig.  93),  hut,  like  Great  Britain,  the  country 

and  Scandinavia,  and  sends  manufactures  to  the  same  countriea.  Stet- 
tin brings  in  large  quantities  of  grain  and  timber  from  north  Russia, 
and  herring  from  north  European  fisheries.  Its  largest  export  is  sugar. 
Bmdeo,  opened  to  laige  ships  (1891),  is  nearest  the  Atlantic. 
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can  not  raise  the  foodstuffs  required.  The  hest  soil  and 
climate  for  farming  purposes  are  in  the  Rhine  valley.  Rye, 
the  most  important  grain,  because  so  large  a  part  of  the 
people  eat  rye  bread,  and  potatoes,  the  largest  food  resource 
of  the  peasantry,  are  grown  all  over  the  sandy  plain.  Ger- 
many raises  more  potatoes  than  any  other  country,  and  has 


a  small  surplus  for  export.  The  rye  harvest  is  twice  as 
large  as  the  wheat  crop  ;  most  of  the  wheat  and  barley  are 
raised  on  the  highlands  of  the  southwest.  Oats  is  a  very 
large  crop  in  most  parts  of  the  empire.  The  warm,  sunny 
climate  of  the  southwest  is  particularly  favorable  for  wine, 
hops,  and  tobacco  *  (Fig.  93).     One  eighth  of  the  bread- 

*  The  light  wines  of  the  Rhioe  and  Moselle,  which  flows  into  the 
Rhine  at  Koblenz,  are  celebrated,  but  the  exports  are  small  compared 
with  the  imports,  chiefly  from  France.  Tobacco  growing  is  important, 
but  the  countrv,  consuming  about  four  pounds  per  capita  a  year,  im- 
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stuffs  is  imported,  Russia  supplying  most  of  the  rye,  while 
BuBsia,  Bumania,  and  Argentina  compete  with  the  ITnited 
States  in  furnishing  wheat  and  flour.  Over  160,000,000 
a  year  is  expended  for  these  supplies. 

About  one  fourth  of  the  world's  sugar  is  Oerman  beet  sugar 
(Fig.  94:).  The  sugar  beet  is  the  largest  induetrisl  staple 
of  the  empire.  The  industry  is  encouraged  by  sugar  boun- 
ties. As  the  Germans  are  small  consumers  (using  only  one 
third  as  much  sugar  per  capita  as  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States)  more  than  half  the  crop, 
refined  or  raw,  is  exported.  A  considerable  amount  of  the 
raw  product  is  refined  in  the  United  States-  The  sugar 
beet  and  potato  are  sold  largely  to  distillers  in  the  north- 
east of  Germany  for  the  manufacture  of  spirits. 

Pastnr&ge  is  soattered  all  over  the  country  (Fig.  91). 
Only  Russia  has  a  larger  number  of  cattle.  Liarge  quanti- 
ties of  dairy  products  are  exported.  As  a  moist  climate 
and  wet  soil  favor  the  growth  of  grass,  cattle  and  horse 
raising  is  the  leading  industry  in  Schleswig-Holstein  and 
on  the  marshy  lands  of  the  Korth  Sea  coast.  The  high 
plains  of  the  southwest  also  are  ric^  in  meadows,  and  raise 
fine  cattle.  The  best  saddle  horses  come  from  northeast 
Prussia ;  the  industry  is  specially  encouraged  by  the  Got- 
emment  on  account  of  its  need  for  cavalry  horses.  Sheep 
have  greatly  decreased  (nearly  6,000,000  in  ten  years)  owing 
to  the  decline  in  the  price  of  wool  and  the  conversion  of 
pastures  into  plowed  lauds  to  raise  food  for  the  rapidly 
growing  industrial  towns.*     Very  large  wool  imports  (about 

ports  from  the  United  States  far  more  than  it  raises.  The  hops  of 
Bavaria,  of  superior  quality,  have  given  Bavarian  beer  its  high  repute. 
Flax  and  hemp  are  large  imports  from  Russia,  as  the  home  supply  for 
linen  and  cordage  is  insufScient. 

*  The  finest  vool  raiEed  in  Saxony  and  Silesia  is  manufactured  in 
the  mills  at  Ohemnitz,  OOrlitz,  Breslau,  and  other  wool  centers.  Large 
flocks  are  now  found  only  on  the  big  landed  estates  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Prussia. 
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130,000,000  a  year)  come  principally  from  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  countries,  Australia,  and  Cape  Colony.  Many  hogs  are 
fattened  in  the  oak  and  beech  forests  of  the  south.     The 


—The  larger  part  of  Ihe  beet  crop  is  growD  on  tbe  pliiiu  of  Pi 
bwJnortlie  Bhlce.  As  moelengu- 1b  made  where  most  beeu  are  grown,  the  lug- 
eel  centcTB  of  the  IndoBtrr  sie  In  the  lowlands  aronnd  the  Harz  UotmCaihs  and  Id 
eoDtheaet  PniBeia  (SUeaia). 

The  coal  fields  are  near  large  navigable  riven,  and  tbelr  product  (hna  baa  the 
advantage  of  cheap  water  tranaportallon.  The  coal  of  the  Bhine  Ilea  In  the  val- 
lejs  of  Its  ttibatarlea,  the  Ruhr  and  tbe  Saai.  The  coal  of  the  Elbe  is  mined  both 
in  the  klngdam  and  tbe  ProHlan  province  of  8aion)>,  The  coal  of  the  Oder  li 
found  in  Bileeia.  Great  qnantitles  of  lignite  (intermediale  between  peat  and  coal) 
are  alio  mined  for  oee  main);  In  sagar  reanerie*  and  dlalilleries. 

famouB  Westphalian  hams  come  from  the  grain  lands  of 
north  Westphalia,  where  hogs  are  bred  so  as  to  make  the 
meat  tender  and  least  fat.  The  imports  of  meat  are  from 
110,000,000  to  »20,000,000  a  year.  The  United  States  sup- 
plies about  half  of  it,  mainly  hog  products,  Holland  and 
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Denmark  providing  most  of  the  remainder.  The  Korth 
Sea  and  Baltic  fisheries  employ  thonsands  of  men,  though 
the  industry  is  inferior  to  that  of  France.  Many  coast 
towns  are  engaged  in  fish  curing. 

Forests  oarer  a  foorth  of  the  area  (Fig.  93).  Beech,  oak, 
walnut,  pine,  spmce,  and  birch  are  among  the  most  impor- 
tant varieties.  The  northern  plains  are  poor  in  timber,  bat 
the  highlands  of  the  south  are  rich  in  this  resource.  In 
Bome  parts  of  Bavaria  the  wood  industries  are  almoBt  the 
sole  resource  of  the  people ;  wooden  toy  making  is  a  great  . 
industry  in  Nuremberg  and  in  scores  of  smaller  towns ; 
large  quantities  of  timber  are  floated  down  the  rivers  for 
lumber  making.  The  state  governments  maintain  strict 
supervision  over  the  forest  iodnatriea.  No  one  may  destroy 
a  tree  without  planting  another ;  thus  the  gathering  of  a 
crop  of  timber  goes  hand  in  hand  with  raising  another  crop. 
Considerable  lumber  is  imported,  chiefly  from  the  Baltic 
countries  and  the  United  States,  our  contributions  being 
mainly  pitch  pine,  oak  staves  for  beer  and  wine  casks,  and 
black  walnut  for  furniture.  The  fruits  of  the  cooler  coun- 
tries are  raised,  but  many  apples  are  imported  from  the 
United  States. 

Coal  and  iron  axe  near  tog^er  (Fig.  94).  The  German 
output  of  these  minerals  is  far  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
country  of  Europe,  excepting  Qreat  Britain  (Figs.  58  and 
61).  The  Kuhr  coal  field  is  the  richest  in  Europe ;  on  it 
are  grouped  the  largest  metal-working  industries  of  the 
empire.  Some  iron  is  obtained  on  the  field,  but  more  is 
brought  from  the  neighboring  Harz  Mountains  or  is  cheaply 
brought  down  the  Moselle  to  the  Rhine  from  the  vast 
sources  of  iron  ore  in  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Luxemburg. 
The  coal  of  Waldenbnrg  and  Upper  Silesia,  second  in 
importance,  supplies  Berlin  and  many  other  industrial 
cities  with  fuel  and  is  also  used  in  smelting  the  iron  ore  of 
Silesia.  The  coal  of  Saxony  borders  the  Erzgebirge  (ore 
mountains),  which  supply  only  a  small  part  of  the  iron 
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conBumed  in  the  Sazoa  metal  industries.  About  tvo 
thirds  of  the  iron  conies  from  the  apparently  ineS|hauBtihle 
mines  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Lnzemburg;  considerable 
quantities  <rf  the  superior  steel  ores  of  Spain  and  Sweden, 
and  also  American  pig  iron,  are  imported.  The  low  cost  for 
transport  of  coal,  ore,  and  metal  products  is  a  great  advan- 
tage. The  steel  made  on  the  Buhr  coal  field  Is  hauled  to 
the  wharves  at  Antwerp,  150  miles,  for  83  cents  a  ton. 

Five  sixths  of  the  zinc  comes  from  Upper  Silesia  (Eonigg- 
hiitte),  the  world's  largest  source  of  zinc.  Germany  mines 
a  great  deal  of  copper,  and  more  silver  than  any  other  coun- 
try in  Europe,  both  metals  coming  from  the  Erz  and  Harz 
Mountains.  A  vast  supply  of  salt  is  mined  on  the  north 
German  plain.  The  world's  chief  source  of  lithographic 
stone  is  Solnhofen  in  Bavaria. 

Gflrmany  holds  tb»  third  place  amon^  manqfaotniing 
natuma  She  is  surpassed  in  this  respect  only  by  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Mannfactures,  employ- 
ing a  third  of  the  people,  have  the  advantage  of  a  home 
market  protected  by  high  duties,  the  best  technical  skill, 
cheap  transportation,  disciplined  labor,  and  great  success 
in  creating  foreign  markets. 

Lnm  and  iteel  and  their  mana&otnres  are  nuwt  important. 
They  employ  more  men  and  turn  out  a  larger  value  of 
product  than  any  other  industry.  The  largest  centers  are 
on  the  coal  fields  of  the  Ruhr  and  Saxony ;  in  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, which  uses  the  coal  of  the  Saar  to  smelt  its  iron  ore ; 
and  in  Thuringia  and  Bavaria,  which  bring  coal  to  their 
iron  mines.  Iron  and  steel  are  also  sent  to  many  machine 
shops,  far  from  the  coal  fields,  for  conversion  into  a  great  . 
variety  of  articles.  The  wonderful  development  of  the 
Rhine-Westphalia  industrial  region  (Ruhr  coal  field.  Fig. 
95)  has  done  much  to  make  the  economic  greatness  of  Ger- 
many. Though  the  country  makes  most  of  its  machinery, 
its  imports  from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are 
important.    Thirty-five  years  ago  Germany  bought  all  its 
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locomotiveB  in  Belgium  and  England,  but  to-day  ita  loco- 
motiyee,  made  in  Berlin,  Chemnitz,  MGlhausen,  and  other 


ia.  SB.— At  Eswn  are  the  Knipp  Iron  and  alet 
employing  aver  40,000  men  and  prodnclng  cf 

many  other  Mttclea.  Many  ot  the  towna  on  thla  map  have  now  ten  times  tnelr 
piqinlation  of  llfly  years  ago,  owing  to  the  concealiatlon  In  them  of  metal  Indna- 
triea.  KemBcheld  RndSolingen  are  reDonned  foreldeanoB  and  cnClery.  leerlohn 
it  tunone  for  Its  needle  factarfea :  many  other  towna  have  their  apeclal  prodacta. 
Dortmnnd  <a  a  great  shipping  point  for  coal.    Dnlabnrg  la  the  ahipplDg  paint  for 


"  the  Gennao  H 


Krefeld  and  Neueils  the  center  oTths  German  silk  and  ribbon  IndDelry,  and  Kre- 
feW  ha«  properly  been  called  "the  Gemum  Lyons";  ita  trade  haa  recently  lan- 
gniahed  owing  to  the  decline  of  exports  to  the  United  States. 

cities,  are  sold  in  many  countrieB.    Russia  is  the  largest 
buyer  of  German  machineB. 

Textile  prodoota  are  second  in  importance.  Fibers  are 
imported  in  large  quantities,  and,  next  to  Great  Britain, 
Germany  is  our  beat  customer  (or  raw  cotton,  which  is  the 
leading  textile  product.     Cotton  la  diatributed  from  Rhine 
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bostB  to  spiDDing  and  wearing  centere  along  the  rirer  from 
Elberfeld,  Cologne,  and  Dueeeldorf  (Rhineland-Westpha- 
lia,  Fig.  95)  to  Mulbansen  (Alsaoe,  Fig.  96),  the  great  cot- 


Fie.  M,— Berlin  ia  the  cantor  of  tbe  fine  railroad  sygtem,  whlcii  eitenda  to  the  moat 
remote  parti  of  the  empire.  IVeight  le  carried  at  cheap  ratee,  and  Ihua  the  rail' 
roada  bare  had  a  Ituge  part  Id  Industrial  development.  The  tbrea  clasBea  ot  rsll- 
rooda  are  (!)  tbe  imperial  rallroada^  anch  aa  thoae  of  Alaace-Lorraine,  owned  and 
managed  h;  the  Imperial  goTemment ;  (3)  the  stale  rsUroada,  controlled  b;  Pmi- 
■la.  SaxoDT,  BBvatis.  and  other  acatei ;  and  (S)  private  rallroada.  owned  bj'  Incor- 
•  porated  eompanlea  like  thoae  ot  the  United  Slatea  and  Great  Britain.  The  atate 
roads  are  moet  important,  and  (hose  of  ProBsla  ioclode  abont  one  half  of  the 
mileage  of  (be  empire. 

ton  center  of  south  Germany.  The  third  cotton  gronp  is 
in  Saxony  (Fig.  94),  with  Chemnitz  and  Zwickan  as  the 
most  active  centers.  Gennan  cottons  are  exported  all  over 
the  world,  with  Central  and  South  America  ae  the  largest 
purchasers. 

The  woolen  mills  are  mainly  centered  at  Chemnitz, 
Liegnitz,  and  G&rlitz,  near  the  fine  wools  of  Saxony  and 
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Silesia,  and  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the  Rhine  proviace,  which 
receives  a  great  deal  of  foreign  wool.  Chemnitz  is  famous 
for  its  hosiery,  underwear,  and  shawls ;  while  the  output 
of  woolens  is  not  so  valuable  as  that  of  cottons,  the  exporte 
are  larger.  All  the  great  trading  nations,  as  well  as  the 
Bio  de  la  Plata  countries,  are  large  purchasers.  Bielefeld, 
in  west  Fiussia,  and  Hirschberg,  in  Silesia,  are  the  most 
important  centers  of  the  linen  industry.  The  silk  industry 
IB  mostly  confined  to  the  Krefeld  district  (Fig.  95),  Much 
jate  is  imported  from  Bengal  for  manufacture  into  varions 
fabrics. 

Germany  ranks  next  to  Great  Britain  in  shipbuilding. 
Its  ocean  vessels  visit  all  points  of  the  world,  and  carry 
most  of  the  German  trade  {p.  48).  The  shipyards  at  Stet- 
tin, Hamburg,  Danzig,  and  Kiel  turn  out  many  vessels, 
some  of  them  among  the  largest  and  swiftest  afloat,  though 
twenty-flve  years  ago  the  country  depended  chiefly  upon 
British  shipyards  for  its  merchant  marine,* 

Bailroadi  are  nnmuoaa  and  freighta  are  cheap  (Fig.  96). 
Bailroad  and  water  transportation  supplement,  instead  of 
rivaling,  one  another.    Without  this  splendid  development 

•  Ghemic&l  radustriaa  have  their  higheat  development  id  Qermanr ; 
large  quantities  of  aniline  dyes  and  other  chemical  preparations  are 
exported,  nuwt  of  them  to  tbe  United  States.  The  making  of  leather 
and  leather  goods  employs  600,000  persons ;  there  ttK  large  imports  of 
hides  from  America  and  India- 
Germany  strikingly  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  location  of  indifi- 
tries  18  determined  to  a  great  extent  by  the  proximity  of  the  raw  prod- 
ucts required.  Thus  distilleries  are  most  numerous  near  the  rye  and 
potato  fields  of  north  Germany,  beer  brewing,  an  enormous  industry, 
is  most  important  in  the  hop  and  barley  lands  of  Bavaria;  lumber, 
wood  carving,  and  wooden  toy  making,  among  the  forests  of  the  south ; 
cheese  making,  in  south  Bavaria,  Schleswig-Holstein  and  along  the 
lower  Rhine,  rich  in  cattle :  potteries,  near  the  clay  deposits  at  Meissen, 
where  "  Dresden  ware  "  is  produced ;  also  in  the  Thuringian  Wald,  and 
other  places;  and  glass  works,  in  the  mountain  regions  of  Bavaria 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Riesengebirge  in  Silesia. 
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of  highways  the  present  indnstrial  success  could  not  hare 
been  achieved.  The  main  and  hranch  railroads  are  most 
nnmerouB  in  the  iron  and  textile  regions  of  Bhineland- 
Westphalia,  Saxony,  and  Sileeia.  The  great  cities  are  the 
meeting  points  of  lines  coming  from  all  directions.* 

0«rmany  ezports  manuflnctiired  artidea  and  imports  food 
and  raw  materialB,  Its  foreign  trade  is  over  t3,000,000,0O0 
■  a  year,  nearly  as  much  as  that  of  the  United  States.  Its 
largest  trade  is  with  the  United  Kingdom;  the  United 
States  holds  the  second  place,  followed  by  Anstria-Hun- 
gary,  Russia,  and  France.  No  machinery  is  bought  unless 
it  is  better  in  quality  or  cheaper  in  price  than  can  be  pro- 
duced at  borne ;  thus  the  imports  of  metal  goods  and 
machinery  are  comparatively  small  as  compared  with  ex- 

*  Berlin,  the  capital,  the  largest  cit/  and  the  center  of  ioland  com- 
merce, is  engaged  in  all  branches  of  industry,  and  is  one  of  the  leading 
money  markets  of  the  world ;  Rlbing  is  the  most  eastern  manufacturing 
city  of  large  importance ;  Posen  has  distilling  and  brewing  interests 
and  machine  shops;  at  Brcslau  the  industrial  products  of  the  west  are 
exchanged  for  the  raw  products  of  the  east ;  Dresden,  with  manifold 
industries,  is  especially  noted  for  artistic  furniture,  metal  products, 
machinery,  and  paper;  Leipzig,  one  of  the  largest  commercial  cities,  is 
the  center  of  the  book  and  fur  trades ;  Magdeburg,  Brunswick,  and 
Hanover,  in  the  largest  sugar-beet  region,  are  the  chief  centers  of  sugar 
re&ning,  and  have  large  textile  and  other  interests;  Eassel  is  a  large 
trading  point,  where  the  railroads  from  the  North  Sea  ports  meet  those 
from  Dresden  and  southwest  Germany;  Frankfort  on  the  Main  is  one 
oj  the  chief  money  centers  of  Europe ;  Nuremberg,  at  the  convergence 
of  several  vallevs,  ia  a  railroad  center  of  south  Germany  and  the  chief 
manufacturing  city  of  Bavaria;  Munich,  leading  the  country  in  beer 
production,  is  the  largest  grain  market  in  the  south ;  Augsburg  has 
cotton  mills,  and  is,  after  Munich,  the  chief  commercial  center  of 
Bavaria;  Stuttgart  has  large  manufactures  and  is  the  main  center  of 
south  German  trade ;  Strassburg  Las  iron,  machinery,  and  leather 
maniifactures;  Mannheim,  at  the  head  of  steamer  navigation  on  the 
Rhine,  imports  grain  and  cotton  from  America,  coal  from  the  lower 
Rhine,  and  exports  south  German  products ;  Cologne,  the  chief  Rhine 
city,  the  central  point  of  Rhine  navigation,  is  famous  for  the  uiaDU- 
tacture  of  eau  de  cologne. 
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porta.  The  total  exports  are  about  three  fourths  as  large 
as  the  imports.  The  commodities  it  buys  from  the  TJnited 
States  are  worth  over  twice  as  much  as  those  it  sells  to  this 
country.  It  takes  from  our  cotton  states  every  year 
$40,000,000  worth  of  raw  cotton,  and  also  purchases  enor- 
mous quantities  of  maize,  wheat,  oats,  meats,  copper,  petro- 
leum, lumber,  and  oil  cake.  The  trade  policy  is  that  of 
protection.  The  ZoUvereiu  (Customs  League)  applying  to 
Germany  and  Luxemburg,  covers  the  whole  empire  except 
the  free  ports. 

Germany  has  become  a  great  commercial  country  lince 
the  war  with  France  in  1870-'71.  One  effect  of  that 
struggle  was  to  consolidate  the  rival  German  states  into  an 
empire,  resulting  in  a  fusion  not  only  of  political  but  also 
of  economic  interests.  The  new  nation  has  advanced  with 
wonderful  rapidity  in  industrial  development  and  in  sea- 
carrying  capacity,  rivaling  all  other  traders,  in  every  market, 
by  the  excellence  and  cheapness  of  its  manufactures. 

STATISTICS  FOR  GERMANY 
AvEKAaE  Annual  Trade  (ih  Million  Dollars) 

I9ra-75.         1881-'8S.  1B91-'9B.  190C». 

Imports 985.0         785.0        1,064.6 


790.0  860.6        1,084.) 

I  Principal  Couhtbigs,  189B  (in  Million  Dollars) 
Im-         Ex-  Im-       Ex- 


United  States 315.9 

Great  BriUin 184.0  303.6 

Austria-Hungary...   173.8  110,9 

Russia 167.0  104.0 

Prance  and  Algeria    72.1  61.7 


Belgium 

Netherlanils  . 

Italy 

Argentina  . . 
Switzerland  . 


77.0 
27.6 
13.4 
67.7 


Impokts  from  the  XlNTtBD  States  (in  Million  Dollars) 


Gold  standard,  with  the  mark  (value  33^  cents)  as  the 
unit  of  coinage.     Metric  weights  and  measures. 
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Prance  fronts  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Hediterranean 

{Fig.  1).  The  large  ports  of  England  are  only  a  few  hours' 
sail  from  the  northern  shores  of  the  country;  the  North 
Sea  gives  speedy  access  to  all  north  Europe ;  the  Atlantic 
routes  to  South  American  and  African  porta  are  shorter 
than  those  of  England,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands ; 
and  the  Mediterranean  gives  superior  facilities  for  trade 
with  north  Africa,  the  Levant,  and  all  Eastern  countries. 
Only  Spain,  among  European  lands,  shares  with  France  the 
advantage  of  being  bordered  by  two  great  commercial  seas. 

Half  the  country  is  lowland  and  half  Ib  highland.  A 
Hue,  530  miles  long,  drawn  from  Bayonne  in  the  southwest 
to  the  Ardennes  in  the  northeast  (Fig.  97)  roughly  divides 
the  rolling  plains  west  of  it,  which  are  less  than  600  feet 
above  sea  level,  from  the  highlands  to  the  east.  Moat  of 
the  mineral  and  metal  industries  are  in  the  highlands ; 
most  of  the  general  manufactures  are  scattered  over  the 
plain.  The  climate  is  temperate,  the  warm,  moist  winds 
from  the  west  bringing  abundant  raiu. 

There  are  few  good  harbors.  A  large  part  of  the  coast 
line  is  unbroken  by  important  inlets;  most  of  the  harbors, 
therefore,  are  river  ports  like  Havre,  Kouen,  Nantes,  and 
Bordeaux,  or  artificial  harbors  like  Cherbourg,  which,  by 
costly  breakwaters,  has  been  made  one  of  the  finest  arti- 
ficial harbors  in  the  world.  The  most  important  harbors 
are  Marseilles,  Havre,  Bordeaux,  and  Dunkirk. 
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KaneilleB  ig  the  leading  port  (Fig.  97).  Witli  a  moTe- 
ment  of  8,000,000  tons  a  year,  it  controls  the  French  trade 
with  Mediterranean  countries  and  the  Orient,  is  the  inlet 
for  the  grain  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Algeria,  and,  as  the 
port  of  Lyons,  receives  raw  silk  from  the  far  East.  No 
other  port  rivals  Marseilles  in  the  quantities  of  olive,  palm, 
ground  nut,  cotton  seed,  and  other  vegetable  oils  or  oil- 
seeds brought  in ;  it  is  also  one  of  the  largest  coffee  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  The  commerce  of  Marseilles  naturally 
shapes  the  city's  leading  industries,  such  as  soap  and  oil 
factories,  Hour  mills,  and  sugar  refineries. 

Havre,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  is  the  second  port. 
It  is  strictly  a  forwarding  port,  in  other  words,  nearly  all 
it  receives  is  sent  inland  or  to  sea,  very  little  being  retained, 
as  the  city  produces  little  except  machinery  and  ships. 
Baw  products  have  the  first  place  in  its  imports  (Fig.  97) ; 
as  the  port  of  Paris  and  of  the  great  manufactnring  dis- 
tricts of  the  north,  its  exports  include  many  articles  of 
novelty  and  luxury,  as  well  as  wares  for  ordinary  use.  Its 
movement  is  4,000,000  tons ;  its  moat  important  traffic,  out- 
side of  European  ports,  being  with  America." 

France  is  less  fiivored  with  navigable  waters  than  Ger- 
many. The  Seine  is  the  most  important  river  (Fig.  98).  It 
is  navigable  by  river  boats  beyond  Paris.  The  Loire  and 
Gironde  are  subject  to  great  variation  in  level ;  the  lower 

*  Bordeanx,  on  the  Gironde,  has  the  disadvantage  of  a  shallow 
approach.  It  is  the  chief  wine  port,  being-  near  the  rtd-wine  diatriot  ot 
Bordeaux,  which  supplies  more  exports  than  any  other  region.  Dun- 
kirk (raoTement  1,800,000  tons)  Ls  farorablf  situated  for  bringing  in  raw 
materials  for  the  great  manufacturing  towns  o(  the  north ;  its  imports 
are  eight  times  as  large  aa  its  exports.  Rouen  formerly  depended  upon 
Harre  as  its  port,  hut  the  deepening  of  the  Seine  has  made  the  city 
important  for  grain,  cotton,  and  other  imports.  Nantes  and  St.Nazaire 
are  ports  of  less  importance.  Cette  imports  wine  to  mix  with  French 
vintages.  Cherbourg  and  Brest  are  naval  stations.  Calais,  Boulogne, 
and  Dieppe  trade  with  North  Sea  ports,  but  are  mainly  important  in 
the  passenger  trade  with  England. 
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Khone  is  scarcely  navigable,  thoagh  the  Saone  and  Doubs, 
its  upper  tributariea,  carrj  much  commerce.  Neyertheless 
the  coal,  lumber,  agricultural  prodnctB,  and  other  heavy 
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Fie.  BS.— Observe  the  canalB  connecting  eulern  and  western  river  sfslems,  tbna  pro- 
Tiding  water  highirajs  across  France  to  Belginin  and  German; ;  tbe  waterways 
from  St.  Halo  and  Brest  to  the  Loire  and  from  tbe  Oironde  to  the  Uedltemtneui, 

freight  carried  on  the  rivers  and  canals  amount  to  many 
million  tons  a  year.  Half  the  coal  used  in  Paris  is  brought 
by  water ;  the  water  carriage  to  and  from  that  city  exceeds 
the  tonnage  of  Marseilles,  A  quarter  of  France's  internal 
trade  is  carried  on  the  waterways. 

Agrionltnre  is  tlie  greatest  indortry  (Fig.  99).  Half  of 
the  39,000,000  inhabitants  earn  their  living  on  farms.  There 
are  as  many  farms  in  France  as  in  the  United  States  (over 
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5,000,000),  and,  as  Franoe  is  smaller  than  Texas,  the  farms 
are  small,  averaging  only  fifteen  to  seTenteen  acres  each.* 


Fie.  St.— Babdliidoiw  of  the  soil  in  Fnnce. 

As  the  3)eople  prefer  wheat  bread,  the  consumption  of 
rye  per  capita  is  far  less  than  in  Oeimany  and  SusBiaff 
Bread  and  cheap  wine  are  the  food  and  drink  of  the  masBes, 
meat  being  too  expensiTe  for  daily  use.  The  result  is  that 
grain  fields  cover  one  fourth  of  France,  and  wheat  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  other  cereals  together  (Fig.  100).  Though 
France  is  one  of  the  largest  wheatgrowing  conntries  (Kg. 
36),  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply;  about  33,000,000 
bnshels  are  purchased  every  year  from  America  and  Bussia. 
Little  flour  is  imported,  as  mills  grind  wheat  in  many 
cities.} 

Oats  is  the  second  most  important  cereal.  Rye  and 
barley  are  raised  on  the  poorer  soils  of  the  coast  and  among 
the  highlands;  maize,  requiring  more  heat  than  wheat, 
grows  only  in  the  south.  All  cereals  are  imported  in  large 
quantities ;  little  iB  exported  except  wheat  flour  and  alimen- 
tary pastes.      , 

Hie  mgar  beet  is  the  most  ifflportant  indoatcial  plant 
(Fig.  100).    It  is  grown  exclusively  on  the  rich  plains  of 

*  The  land  is  also  divided  among  small  owDers  in  other  countries  of 
Europe,  except  in  Orest  Britain,  Hungary,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Russia, 
nhere  large  estates  predominate. 

+  In  1860  rje  bread  was  the  staple  food  of  the  peasantry,  who  soon 
after  began  to  discard  rye  lor  wheat.  The  wheat-eaters  of  the  world 
were  estimated  at  871,0OO|00O  in  1871  and  616,000,000  in  189a  Every 
great  railroad  opened  odds  to  the  number  of  wheat-eaters. 

}  The  manufacture  from  wheat  flour  of  alimentary  pastes,  such  as 
macaroni,  verraioelli,  etc.,  which  originated  in  Italy,  is  now  a  constantly 
growing  industry  also  in  France,  Qermany,  Switzerland,  and  some 
other  countries.    The  French  output  is  about  170,000,000  pounds  per 
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the  estreme  north,  where  shout  500  factories,  wo/Mng 
night  and  day,  make  the  raw  sugar  that  is  seat  to  the 
reflnerieB  of  Paris,  Lille,  MarseilleB,  Bordeaax,  NanteS,  and 
Harre  (Fig.  44).  Many  small  distilleries  on  farms  also  nse 
the  beet  in  the  production  of  alcohol.  A  great  deal  of 
sugar  is  exported,  particularly  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Tobacco  (Fig.  100)  is  raised  in  but  twenty-five  depart- 
mantB,  as  the  GoTemment  forbids  its  cultivation  in  all  dia- 


Fio.  IDO.— ^rlcaltnre  uid  tminiil  nosing, 

tricts  which  fall  below  a  certain  quantity.  The  Govern- 
ment has  a  monopoly  of  the  production,  manufacture,  and 
sale  of  tobacco,  over  $60,000,000  being  annually  added  to 
the  state  revenues  from  this  source.* 

•  The  result  is  that  tobacco  is  nowhere  so  expensive  as  in  France  j 
all  countries  ot  north  Europe  largely  exceed  France  in  per  capita  con- 
sumption. The  OoFemment  also  monopolizes  the  manufacture  and  sale 
ol  matchea,  which  yield  a  profit  to  the  state  of  over  $5,000,000  a  year. 
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Hops,  grown  chiefly  in  the  north  and  east,  supply  the 
brewing  industry,  which  is  most  active  there.  Flaz  and 
hemp  cover  a  large  area,  but  the  imports  from  Belgium 
and  Russia  are  large.  Among  vegetables,  the  potato  is 
most  valuable,  the  crop  being  about  half  aa  large  as  that  of 
Germany, 

France  Ib  the  greatest  winegrowing  country  (Fig.  101). 
Wine  is  the  national  beverage  (p.  69) ;  over  1,700,000,000 


Tbe  BhBded  Rreae 


gallons  were  produced  in  1900.  The  climate  and  soil  gave 
France  supremacy  in  this  indnatry  till  the  phylloxera 
(]883-'93)  ravaged  the  vines  and  reduced  the  crop  below 
that  of  Italy.  By  grafting  upon  stock  imported  from 
America,  France  has  overcome  this  terrible  pest  and  re- 
sumed the  first  place  in  production.     Wine  is  imported 
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from  south  European  coantries  and  Algeria  to  mix  vlth 
the  cheap  wineB  of  France.  The  esports  are  mainly  cham- 
pagne and  the  red  and  white  wines  of  other  districts,  the 
two  greatest  centers  of  export  wines  being  Champagne  and 
Bordeaux.  Exports  and  imports  are  each  aboTit  150,000,- 
000  a  year.  Exports  ^re  sent  to  all  north  European  coun- 
tries, America,  and  the  Orient.  England,  which  produces 
no  wine,  is  by  far  the  largest  foreign  consumer  of  cham- 
pagne. Enormous  quantities  of  cider  in  the  northwest 
and  beer  in  the  northeast  are  also  manufactiired ;  Gharente 
is  the  great  brandy- producing  district. 

Cftttl«  breeding  is  the  moat  important  animal  indutej 
(Fig.  100).  Cattle  graze  in  grassy  meadows  all  o?er  the 
great  plain,  the  industry  being  particularly  active  near 
large  markets  for  beef  and  dairy  products.  The  northwest 
produces  the  best  butter,  sending  large  quantities  to  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  Normandy  is  at  the  bead  of  cheese  mak- 
ing; Camembert  and  Seufcbatel,  among  Normandy's 
cheeses,  are  well  known  in  foreign  markets,  also  Brie,  a 
product  of  the  northeast.  The  famous  Roquefort,  made  in 
south  France  of  ewes'  milk,  is  cured  in  deep  rock  cellarB 
by  methods  banded  down  through  many  generations. 

Breton,  Percheron,  and  Flemish  horses  are  well-known 
draft  varieties.  Nearly  all  the  horses  are  raised  north  of 
the  Gironde,  while  mule-raising  is  a  large  indnstry  be- 
tween the  Loire  and  the  Pyrenees. 

Sheep  (Fig.  100)  producing  superior  wool  and  other 
breeds  highly  esteemed  for  mutton  have  decreased,  owing 
largely  to  the  widening  of  plowed  lands  at  the  expense  of 
pasturage ;  as  a  result,  great  quantities  of  wool  are  imported 
from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  countries  and  Australia  to  mix 
with  home  wools.  The  best  domestic  fiber  is  reserved  for 
the  finest  products  of  French  looms. 

Compared  with  other  leading  nations  of  Europe, 
France  has  small  external  trade  in  animals  and  their 
prodaots,  except  in  the  import  of  raw  wool  and  silk  and 
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the  export  of  their  manufactttreB  and  of  poultry  and  eggB. 
EuormoaB  quantities  of  eggs  are  sent  abroad,  mainly  to 
England. 

France  lias  liigh  rank  among  flsliing  conntries  (p.  93). 
This  is  dae  mainly  to  the  eztent  of  the  cod  fisheries  and 
the  assiduous  cultivation  of  the  oyster.  Fig.  101  shows 
the  nature  of  the  sea  fisheries  and  the  leading  fishing 
ports.  The  Atlantic  fisheries  are  chiefly  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Gironde ;  numerous  oyster  beds  are  planted 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  east  of  St.  Malo  in  the  English 
Channel.  French  oysters,  inferior  to  the  American  prod- 
uct, are  eaten  in  France  only  on  the  half  shell.  Canned 
sardines  are  sent  all  over  the  world;  fish,  too,  are  eaten 
extensively  in  the  country,  which,  being  Roman  Catholic, . 
abstains  from  flesh  many  days  in  the  year,  requiring  a  large 
and  constant  supply  of  fish.  French  rivers,  which  had  be- 
come almost  destitute  of  fish,  have  been  stocked  with  much 
American  fry, 

Erance  is  deficient  in  boilding  timbers.  Wood  is  the 
principal  fuel  for  domestic  purposes,  but  there  is  not 
enough  of  the  kinds  of  timber  required  for  buildings  and 
furniture ;  ever-increasing  quantities  of  lumber  from  north 
Europe  and  of  cabinet  woods  from  the  tropics  are  im- 
ported. 

France  la  one  of  the  \axge  produoen  of  coal  (Fig,  58). 
Her  production,  however,  both  of  coal  and  iron  is  small 
compared  with  that  of  the  tJnited  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Germany.  A  third  of  the  coal  used  is  imported  from 
England,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  Three  fifths  of  the 
home  supply  is  taken  from  the  French-Belgian  field  in  the 
extreme  north  (Fig.  Q7).  The  sheep  districts  of  the  north- 
east and  the  wool  imported  at  Dunkirk  make  this  region — 
from  Eoubaix,  near  Lille,  to  Reims^the  great  center  of  the 
woolen  industry.  Here  also  are  large  iron  and  machinery 
industries,  but  the  iron  must  be  brought  to  the  coal  from 
Belgium,  Luxemburg,  Germany,  and  Spain.     The  second 
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largest  sources  of  coal  are  the  areas  around  Le  Creuzot  and 
St.  Efcienne,  the  only  regions  in  France  where  coal  and  iron 
are  found  together.  Many  smaller  coal  mines  in  the  west 
and  center  nourish  the  industries  around  them. 

The  richest  deposit*  of  iion  an  near  the  Gennan  firontiei, 
south  of  the  AideimeB.  Particularly  around  Chavigny  and 
neighboring  Nancy  nine  tenths  of  the  iron  ore  produced  in 
France  is  raised.  Most  of  the  iron  and  steel  is  made  iu  the 
regions  around  Lille,  Nancy,  and  Le  Creuzot  (Figs.  61  and 
65),  St.  Etienne  ia  noted  for  its  superior  ateeL  The  coat 
of  transport  being  high,  manufacturers  who  are  compelled 
to  bring  coal  from  a  distance  are  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  richest  salt  mines  (rock  salt)  are  near  Nancy ;  two 
thirds  of  the  salt  is  obtained,  however,  from  salt  marshes 
along  the  flat  coasts  from  the  Loire  to  the  Gironde  and 
from  Cette  to  Marseilles^ 

Franoe  excels  in  the  ([iiality  of  her  manu&ctnres.  In 
quantity  she  is  far  surpassed  by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Germany.  While  factories  and  shops  are  scat^ 
tered  all  over  the  country,  the  principal  industrial  centers 
are  situated  in  the  north,  in  the  southeast  and  in  the 
Paris  district  (Fig.  97). 

The  most  nnmerons  iron  and  steel  works  are  on  the  riidi 
coal  field  of  the  north  (Fig.  97).  Fives  and  other  suburbs  of 
Lille  produce  locomotives  and  much  machinery.  Most  of 
the  cast  and  wrought  iron  and  steel  are  produced  at  Fives- 
Lille,  around  Nancy,  and  at  Le  Creuzot,  the  latter  being 
the  seat  of  the  largest  metallurgic  industries  of  France, 
rivaling  Essen  in  Germany  and  Seraing  in  Belgium.  A 
large  part  of  the  rails  and  locomotives  used  on  French  rail- 
roads and  many  cannon  come  from  its  rolling  mills,  shops, 
and  foundries.  Marseilles'  great  importance  in  iron  and 
steel  working  is  due  to  the  ease  with  which  she  gets  coal 
by  water  from  St.  Etienne  and  iron  ore  from  Algeria  and 
Sardinia.  The  cast  iron  and  steel  of  Bordeaux  and  other 
towns  in  the  southwest  are  made  mainly  from  Spanish  ore. 
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Few  metal  goods  are  imported ;  the  exports  are  not  oae 
third  as  great  as  those  of  woolens  or  BilkB.** 

TeztilM  employing  over  1,000,000  peraoiu  have  the  flnt 
place.  They  are  mainly  found  near  the  coal  fields  or  sonrces 
of  raw  material,  and  the  most  distinuiive  of  them  is  the 
silk  industry.  Silkworm  culture,  carried  on  since  the 
fourteenth  century  in  southern  France  where  the  mulberry 
thrives,  ia  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  Rhone  valley ;  it  has 
greatly  declined,  owing  to  the  silkworm  disease  and  the 
competition  of  raw  silk  from  China,  Japan,  Italy,  and 
Turkey,  so  that  French  silk  mills  now  import  nine  tenths 
of  the  raw  silk  they  consume.  Lyons  is  the  greatest  silk 
market  and  the  largest  producer  of  silk  broad  goods  in 
Europe  (Fig.  97),  but  many  other  cities  are  noted  for  silk 
products — as  St.  Ftienne  for  ribbons,  Avignon,  near  the 
Rhone  delta,  for  light  fabrics.  Tours,  for  hosiery,  and 
Paris,  tor  gauzes  and  tulles.  France  once  cpntroUed  the 
world's  sUk  markets,  but  in  recent  years  the  large  develop- 
ment of  the  industry  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
Great  Britain  has  offered  such  serious  competition  that 
French  exports  have  declined. 


•  Leather  working  is  a  great  industry,  especially  where  (he  most 
cattle  are  raised.  All  the  large  cities  have  immense  shoe  factcriea, 
turning  out  |100,000,000  worth  o(  shoes  every  year,  many  of  the  flnest 
kinds.  About  a  sixth  of  the  output  is  exported  to  the  Orient  and 
South  America.  Qoat  Gkina  sent  from  north  Africa  and  theLevant 
are  turned  into  morocco  leather ;  kid  and  other  gloves,  among  the  best 
made,  are  sent  everywhere ;  perfumery,  made  chiefly  in  Parts  and  its 
environs,  ia  widely  demanded  ;  the  manufacture  of  glassware  is  a  not- 
able industry,  and  the  cut  glass  of  Baccarat  is  kciown  in  all  markets. 
France  is  distinguished  for  the  good  taste,  elegance,  and  finish  of  her 
goldsmithory,  bronzes,  and  other  artistic  work,  but  other  nations  are 
trying,  not  without  considerable  success,  to  compete  with  her  in  OuM 
field,  Paris  is  a  center  of  goldsmithery  and  diamond  cutting;  tbe  art 
pottery  made  at  Sevres,  near  Paris,  excels  in  design  and  dawration ;  a 
large  part  of  the  flnest  porcelain  of  France  is  sold  abroad,  Limoges,  for 
example,  Bending  to  the  United  States  two  Chirdaof  its  best  china  ware. 
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The  largest  eotton-mannfactoring  city  ia  Boaen,  in  the 
Normandy  cotton  group ;  the  next  most  important  region 
ia  in  the  north,  with  Lille  and  the  neighhoring  cities  of 
Boubaiz  and  Tourcoing  as  the  principal  centors.  The 
eastern  group,  a  little  northwest  of  Lyons,  is  third  in 
importance.  Less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  output  is 
exported,  most  of  the  exports  going  to  the  French  colonies. 
Two  thirds  of  the  raw  cotton  cornea  from  the  United  States 
through  Havre,  and  the  balance  from  Egypt,  India,  Tur- 
key, and  Brazil,  mainly  through  Marseilles. 

The  finest  of  wool  fibers  have  long  been  produced  by 
crossing  French  sheep  with  the  Spanish  merino.  France, 
however,  produces  scarcely  a  fourth  of  the  wool  she  manu- 
factures. The  great  center  of  the  industry  is  in  the 
north,  where  Roubaix,  Tourcoing,  and  other  towns  near 
Lille  make  one  third  of  the  woolen  cloths  (Fig.  97). 
Paris,  Beima,  and  Lyons  make  shawls.  France  spins  most 
of  her  woolen  yams,  while  Germany  imports  large  quanti- 
ties for  her  mills.  Woolens  are  usually  the  largest  of  all 
exports,  French  woolen  cloths  everywhere  holding  their 
own  against  competition. 

Linen  is  made  chiefly  at  Lille,  fioubaix,  and  in  many 
other  towns  of  the  north  where  it  ia  most  convenient  to 
import  flax  from  Belgium  and  Bussia.  The  exports  are 
small.  Nearly  300,000  persons  are  employed  in  various 
cities  making  laces  which  are  famous  in  all  markets. 
Point  d'AlenQon  is  the  only  French  lace  worked  exclusively 
with  the  needle. 

BailroadB  doing  the  most  bnsineu  oonveTge  at  Faria. 
This  city,  which  is  both  the  capital  and  the  heart  of 
France,  leads  the  country  in  commerce  and  politics,  and 
influences  the  whole  world  in  matters  of  taste,  luxury,  and 
fashion.  Bailroada  having  the  largest  traffic  are  those 
from  the  chief  seaports  to  the  capital,  bringing  Paris  into 
touch  with  steamship  lines  plying  from  Marseilles  to  Me- 
diterranean ports,  Australia,  and   the  Orient;   from  Bor- 
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deanx  to  West  Africa  and  South  America ;  from  St.  N^azaire 
to  Vera  Cruz  and  Colon ;  from  Havre  to  New  York  and 
New  Orleans ;  and  from  all  ports  to  other  European  coun- 
tries.* 

The  merchant  marine  is  the  smallest  among  the  four 
leading  nations  (p.  48),  carrying  only  a  third  of  the  deep- 
sea  trade.  Vessels  unloading  large  cargoes  at  French 
ports  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  get  full  return  loada. 

The  priooipal  importi  are  food  and  raw  materiali;  the 
laif^  exports  axe  maimfactnred  artioles.  France  imports 
a  great  deal  more  than  she  exports.  Most  of  her  foreign 
purchases  are  bulky  and  heavy  commodities,  such  as  coal 
from  England,  lumber  from  Scandinavia,  and  cereals  from 
the  United  States.  Most  of  her  foreign  sales  weigh  little 
and  are  so  high  in  price  that  they  do  not  compete  with 
plainer  goods  of  the  same  varieties ;  among  these  goods 
are  fine  and  costly  textiles  and  innnmerable  novelties  and 
artistic  products  known  in  the  trade  as  articles  de  Parts. 
The  agricultural  specialties — wine,  sugar,  and  cheese — 
greatly  swell  the  exports.  Great  Britain  has  the  first  place 
in  the  foreign  trade,  but  the  imports  from  the  United 
States,  mainly  cotton,  cereals,  petrolenm,  and  meats,  almost 
equal  in  value  the  coal,  metals,  foodstuffs,  and  manufac- 
tures which  France  buys  from  Great  Britain.  France  sells 
little  more  to  the  United  States  than  she  does  to  Algeria, 
because,  first,  we  now  make  at  home  many  things  formerly 
purchased  in  French  markets ;  and  second,  the  high  tariff 
which  this  country  imposes  on  silk  and  woolen  goods  and 


*  An  enormous  Bmonnt  of  foreign  merchandise,  worth  over  $150,- 
000,000  a  jrear,  is  carried  acrosa  France  on  ita  waj  to  other  couDtries. 
Host  of  this  freight  originates,  according  to  value,  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Mexico,  England,  and  Spain,  in  the  order 
named.  Most  of  it  is  destined,  a^icording  to  value,  for  England,  the 
United  States,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Argentina,  and  Italy.  It  is  very 
profitable  for  any  nation  to  be  a  large  freight  carrier  for  other  coun- 
tries. 
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all  articleB  of  luxory  reduces  the  pnTchaseB  of  high-priced 
French  products. 

Franoe  is  not  a  great  compstitoi  Is  the  world  trade. 
She  excels  in  mdastries  requiriag  manual  skill  and  good 
taste,  but  her  most  characteristic  products  do  not  meet 
the  world-vide  dtmand  for  cheap  commodities,  vhich  are 
the  outcome  of  the  most  highly  improred  machinery  and 
great  economy  of  labor.  This  is  the  main  reason  why  her 
share  in  the  international  export  trade  is  much  smaller 
than  that  of  the  other  leading  countries. 

STATISTICS  FOR  FEANCB 

AvKSAOE   AHKVjkL   TkADE   (IN    MlLLIOH   DOLLASS) 

Imports ;..  883.0  830.0  873.1 

Eiports 669.5  681.6  801.4 

Tkidb  with  Othkr  CoimiBiBa  (m  Mn.ooH  Dollars)* 
Mean  of  189S-'96 

n—,-—-  Importa         Percent  EnporM        Percent 

uoEBTHi.  InWFrm™.     oflmporlB.       rrom  BYauoe.    of  exports. 

United  Eingdoui  100.0       '    18.0  1»5.0  80.0 

Belgium 68.0  8.5  97.0  15.0 

GerroaDj 68.6  8.0  66.5  lO.O 

United  States 70.5  fl.O  44.5  7.0 

Algeria 40.0  5.0  40.0  6.0 

SpBtn 46.5  6.0  33. S  3.5 

FrsDch  colonies 34.0  4.5  36.0  4.0 

Italj 25.6  8.5  24.5  3.5 

Switzerland 15.0  2.0  35.0  B.O 

A  routine  Republic...    36.0  4.S  11.0  1.5 

Russia 43.0  5.4  4.5  0.6 

All  other  countries.  240.0  30.6  98.0  18.9 

'     Population  (1896),  38,617,975. 

Gold  standard,  the  unit  of  coinage  being  the  franc 
(valued  at  19^  cents).    Metric  weights  and  measurcB. 

•  Prom  The  International  Geography. 
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Two  races  live  is  Bel^nm.  For  centuries  this  fact  was 
nnisTorable  to  peace  and  business.  Though  their  country 
is  one  of  the  amallest  in  Europe,  north  of  the  parallel  of 
Brussels  in  east  and  west  Flanders  live  the  Flemings, 
nearly  allied  to  the  Dutch,  south  of  Brussels  live  the 
Walloons,  a  mixture  of  ancient  Eoman,  Teutonic,  and  Cel- 
tic elements.  Flemish  is  spoken  in  the  north  and  French 
in  the  south,  French  being  the  prevailing  language  in 
official  life  and  in  literature.  The  country,  about  as  large 
as  Maryland,  is  the  most  densely  peopled  state  in  Europe. 

There  are  no  good  harbors  on  the  forty-two  miles  of  sea- 
ooaat  The  North  Sea  is  but  thirty  feet  deep  five  miles 
from  land,  and  the  harbors  are  interior  ports.  The  coun- 
try is  low  and  flat,  except  in  the  southeast,  where  the 
Ardennes  hills  are  over  2,000  feet  high.  The  aaudy  soil 
has  been  made  fertile  by  the  most  careful  tillage,  so  that 
the  yield  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  is  more  per  acre  than 
in  any  other  land  except  Great  Britain.  There  are  only 
two  important  navigable  rivers,  the  Schelde  and  the  Meuse 
(Maas  in  Holland),  both  of  which  have  the  disadvantage, 
BO  far  as  Belgium  is  concerned,  of  reaching  the  sea  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  climate  is  temperate,  with  the  largest 
rainfall  in  the  west  near  the  sea. 

The  principal  &rm  prodocts  are  cereali,  tax,  hemp,  and 
colza  (Figs.  103,  103).  Belgium  does  not  produce  suffi- 
cient breadstuffs  to  feed  her  people,  and  wheat  is  largely 
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imported  from  the  United  States  and  other  wheat  coun- 
tries.     The  sugar  beet  grows  in  quantities  to  allow  a  large 


export  of  Bugar.     Flax  of  a  superior  quality  is  grown  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Lys,  whose  waters,  free  from  lime  Baits,  are 
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particularly  valuable  for  rettiug.  Hemp  and  colza  are 
largely  grown  in  Flanders,  Colza  is  rape,  which  is  raised 
for  its  oily  seed.  Oata  is  a  large  crop  in  the  Ardennes 
hiUs,  and  barley,  hay,  and  pasturage  thrive  in  the  low 


Wheat  flelds  cKcnpj  a  quarter  ol  the  arable  lands. 

coastal  belt.  The  potato  is  almost  as  much  used  for  food, 
as  wheat,  and  in  no  part  of  Europe  is  larger  space  given 
near  the  great  cities  to  market  gardening  and  to  the  rais- 
ing of  flowers. 

Herds  are  pastured  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  the 
best  grazing  regions  for  cattle  being  in  the  Gampine,  a 
sandy  region  now  restored  to  fertility  by  irrigation.  Here 
the  finest  butter  in  Belgium  is  made.  Sheep  thrive  beat  in 
the  drier  eastern  and  southeastern  part  of  the  country, 
where,  though  there  are  only  about  400,000  of  them,  wool 
manufactures  are  most  developed. 

Poultry  is  raised  throughout  Belgium,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  eggs  and  young  fowls  are  exported  to  England  and 
to  the  cities  of  northern  France.  Flanders  and  Brabant 
(the  province  of  which  Brussels  is  the  capital)  are  famous 
for  horses.  They  make  a  specialty  of  breeding  fine  draft 
horses,  mostly  Flemish  and  Norman,  which  sell  at  high 
prices,  Li^ge  is  the  principal  horse  market,  and  the  Mon- 
day sales  are  often  attended  by  buyers  from  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe.  Still  the  imports  of  horses  are  larger 
than  the  exports,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  importation 
from  England  of  horses  for  slaughter,  Belgium  being  one 
of  the  countries  in  which  considerable  horse  meat  is  eaten. 
Some  thousands  of  draft  horses  are  usually  sent  to  Belgium 
every  year  from  the  United  States. 

Agriculture  is  of  subordinate  importance  aa  compared  with 
mining  and  mannfactnring  (Fig.  104).     Belgium's  mineral 
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resources  hare  made  her  a  large  indiiBtrial  conatry.  Over 
20,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year  are  mined  in  the  rich  flelda 
that  stretch  across  the  country  from  France  to  Germany. 
About  three  fourths  of  the  coal  is  consumed  at  home,  and 
the  rest  is  exported  mainly  to  France,  where  it  sells  at 
about  one  fourth  higher  prices  than  in  Belgium.  Fortu- 
nately, iron  is  also  found  iu  the  coal  fields  of  the  Meuse 
BJyer,  especially  around  Namnr  and  Li^ge ;  but  the  produc- 
tion— about  1,000,000  tons  a  year — is  insufficient  for  the 
industries  of  the  country.  About  twice  as  much  iron  as 
Belgium  produces  la  annually  imported,  most  of  it  from  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg. 

Near  Moresnet,  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Belgium,  are 
some  of  the  richest  zinc  mines  in  Europe,  yielding  annually 
about  90,000  tons,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  exported.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  copper  and  lead  are  produced  near 
Verriera  and  Ligge.  Limestone,  sandstone,  and  slate  quar- 
ries, in  the  central  and  southeastern  part  of  the  country, 
yield  abundant  supplies  of  building  stone,  lime,  marble,  and 
roofing  slate.  Belgium  produces  about  1,000,000  tons  of  pig 
iron  a  year  and  600,000  tons  of  steel,  holding  the  fourth 
place  in  Europe  as  a  producer,  after  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, and  France. 

Belgium  i>  pre-emineBtly  a  mann&otuxing  country  (Fig. 
104).  It  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  important,  but  also 
one  of  the  oldest  industrial  states.  It  has  the  advantage 
as  an  industrial  nation  of  great  mineral  resources,  dense 
population,  skilled  labor,  and  large  capital.  More  than 
1,000,000  people,  employing  the  best  machinery,  are  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  pursuits,  and  a  very  large  part  of 
their  product  is  intended  for  export.  Belgium  produces 
more  manufactured  goods  per  capita  than  any  other  nation 
of  continental  Europe. 

The  metal  industries,  which  are  based  on  the  produc- 
tion of  coal,  iron,  steel,  lead,  and  zinc,  are  of  the  first 
importance.    The  principal  conters-of  these  industries  are 
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Charleroi,  Namur,  and  Verviers.  Lifige,  in  the  center  of  the 
mining  district  of  east  Belgium,  is  one  of  the  great  manu- 
factnring  cities  of  the  country.  It  has  long  been  famons 
for  its  firearms,  turning  out  cannon  and  about  1,000,000 
small  arms  a  year,  which  are  sold  all  over  the  world. 
Machinery,  glass,  and  chemicals  are  also  large  products  of 
Li^ge  and  the  neighboring  city  of  Seraing. 

About  one  fifth  of  the  entire  popnlation  of  the  country 
is  employed  in  mining  and  the  working  of  metals  and 
fibers.  The  skill  and  aptitude  the  workmen  hare  acquired, 
together  with  abundance  of  coal  at  the  doors  of  the  fac- 
tories, have  enabled  the  Belgians  to  compete  with  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  in  marketing  industrial  products  that 
are  both  excellent  and  cheap. 

Belgium  makes  moat  of  her  own  machinery,  selling 
other  countries  three  times  as  much  as  is  bought  from 
them.  Machinery  and  tools  for  the  working  of  metals  are 
large  products  of  Charleroi,  Mons,  and  Li^ge.  Ghent  makes 
spinning  and  weaving  machinery;  Dinant  is  noted  for  tin 
and  copper  wares.  All  kinds  of  railroad  materials  are 
made  in  large  establishments  at  Brussels,  Ligge,  Seraing, 
and  Verviers.  Li^ge,  Namur,  and  Charleroi  are  pre-eminent 
for  nails  and  other  hardware.  The  porcelain  and  glass 
wcfrks  are  along  the  coaJ  belt  from  Jemmapes,  with  its  large 
crockery  industries,  to  Li6ge. 

Belgium,  in  proportioii  to  population,  makes  twice  aa  muolL 
woolen  cloth  aa  Trance  prodnces.  The  people  of  Flanders, 
in  the  middle  ages,  were  the  greatest  woolen-cloth  makers 
in  Europe ;  but  the  woolen  industries  have  been  transferred 
to  Verviers,  Dolhain,  Limburg,  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, where  it  is  most  convenient  to  collect  the  home  sup- 
plies of  wool. 

Linen  and  cotton  have  largely  superseded  woolen  fabrics 
in  northwestern  Belgium.  Large  supplies  of  cotton  are 
shipped  up  the  Schelde  Eiver  to  Ghent,  which  is  the  chief 
city  of  cotton  production,  tliough  Courtrai  and  Toumai 
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are  also  important  centers.  Belgium  makes  the  finest  of 
cottons,  and  also,  like  England  and  Germany,  turns  out 
large  quantities  of  cheap  goods  for  the  Congo  and  other 
African  markets.  Ghent  holds  the  first  rank  in  the  spin- 
ning and  weaving  of  flax,  and  Belgian  artisans  excel  also 
in  the  production  of  fine  linens.  Brussels,  Courtrai,  and 
Bruges  are  also  large  linen  producers.  Mechlin  haa  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  city  to  make  Belgium  famous 
for  its  lacea,  over  150,000  girls  and  women  making  lace 
here  and  in  other  towns. 

Beer  is  the  national  beverage ;  breweries  are  therefore 
numerous,  the  product  of  Louvain  being  particularly  es- 
teemed, Antwerp  is  the  great  center  of  distilleries  which 
employ  cereals,  beets,  and  the  potato  in  the  manufacture  of 
alcoholic  liquors.  Belgium  makes  all  its  sugar,  and  exports 
large  quantities.  Sugar  mills  are  scattered  over  the  conn- 
try  from  Hainault  to  Antwerp,  a  large  part  of  the  product 
being  refined  in  Antwerp,  as  it  is  most  conveniently  shipped 
from  that  city. 

Seven  eighths  of  the  aea  trade  paaaea  through  the  port  of 
Antwerp.  At  fiood  tide  the  largest  vessels  may  ascend  the 
Schelde  to  its  wharves.  Brussels,  Ghent,  and  Bruges  are 
interior  ports,  which  are  being  transformed  into  maritime 
ports  by  the  deepening  of  the  canal  and  river  from  Brus- 
sels, the  Temeuzen  canal  from  Ghent,  and  the  canal  from 
Bruges  to  Zeebrugge  on  the  North  Sea  near  Ostend.  Bel- 
gium has  practically  no  merchant  marine,  British,  Dutch, 
and  American  steamers  making  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
Antwerp  trade. 

A  network  of  canals  and  railroads  covers  the  flat  coun- 
try, which,  with  its  sea  connections,  affords  Belgium  marked 
advantages  for  trade  with  the  surrounding  countries.  A 
large  system  of  interior  navigation  has  been  developed,  the 
canals  serving  not  only  for  freight  boats,  but  also  to  drain 
the  lowlands  and  to  irrigate  the  Campine.  The  Meuse 
haa  been  canalized  as  far  as  the  German  frontier,  and  the 
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Schelde  a  navigable  above  Ghent  by  means  of  lockB.  Sitn- 
ated  between  great  commercial  nations,  Belgium  does  a 
great  forwarding  bnsineaa.  In  1898  commodities  worth 
176,000,000  entered  the  country  on  their  way  to  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  other  continental  countries,  and  165,000^ 
000  worth  of  goods  passed  through  Belgium  on  the  way  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Belgiuia  hoys  tooiBbvSt  and  raw  mateiulB  and  aelli  tnaur 
v&atani  prodnMa.  The  forest  area  is  inadequate  for  the 
production  of  the  lumber  required,  and  consequently  the 
imports  are  large.  Building  lumber  is  one  of  the  most 
important  articles  in  the  Belgian  import  trade.  Sweden 
and  Norway  supply  the  greater  part  of  it,  followed  closely 
by  Bussia,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States. 

The  lorffMt  import!  are  cereal^  flber^  timber,  and  cbxmr 
irals.  A  large  part  of  the  grain,  cotton,  and  animal  prod- 
nets  consumed  come  from  America.  The  leading  imports 
from  the  United  States  are  wheat,  maize,  cotton,  meats, 
refined  petroleum,  drugs,  unmanufactured  tobacco,  and  oil 
cake.  Belgium's  largest  export  and  import  trade  is  with 
the  neighboring  countries — France,  Great  Britain,  and  Hol- 
land, except  that  the  imports  from  the  United  States  are 
usually  larger  than  from  any  other  country  except  France. 
The  manuf aotare  of  fine  furniture  for  export,  particularly , 
church  furniture,  is  an  important  industry  of  Ghent. 

The  ehief  ezporti  are  ram,  coal,  oloth^  madunery,  iron 
and  rteel,  raw  and  reflued  sugar,  glaa%  zino,  and  mineral  suh- 
ttanoei.  The  United  States  buys  from  Belgium  less  than 
half  as  much  as  she  sells  to  her,  the  moat  important  pui^ 
chases  being  firearms,  cement,  raw  wool,  India  rubber  (from 
the  Congo),  glass,  and  raw  beet  sugar.  Belgium  supplies 
the  world  with  most  of  its  ivory,  as  the  Congo  Free  State, 
of  which  the  king  of  the  Belgians  is  sovereign,  is  the  largest 
source  of  supply ;  Antwerp  is  the  leading  ivory  market. 

Manufactures  and  mining  have  made  Belgium  one  of 
the  richest  countries  in  Europe.    It  can  consume  only  a 
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part  of  its  manufactures ;  as  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
depends  upon  large  foreign  markets  (or  its  surplus,  its 
merchants  have  in  recent  years  pushed  its  trade  in  foreign 
lands  with  mncli  energy. 

The  Oiand  Duchy  of  Lnxemhtug  is  a  neutaral  area  between 
Beldam  and  Germany.  It  has  very  rich  deposits  of  iron 
and  exports  much  ore  to  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  farmers,  Yiaeyards  being  par- 
ticularly numerous.  The  chief  industries  are  iron  working 
and  glove  manufactures.  As  a  member  of  the  Zollvcrein, 
Luxemburg's  trade  statistics  are  included  with  those  of 
Germany. 

STATISTICS  POE  BELGIUM 
AvBKAOB  Annual  Tbadb  (in  Million  Dollars) 

1881-'8S.  ]B01-'9B.  18TO. 


Imports 3( 

Eiports 260.0  277.0  376.3 

Population  (1898),  6,669,733. 

Gold  standard,  with  the  franc  as  the  unit  of  coinage. 
Uetric  weights  and  measures. 
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THB   NBTHBBLANDB 

The  Stttch  are  a  trading  and  oattle-raising  nation.  They 
are  the  beat  example  of  a  people  who  have  become  wealthy 
by  trade,  though  their  mauufacturing  induatriea  are  very 
small,  liarge  colonial  possessions  have  widened  their  field 
of  activity,  which  is  restricted  at  home,  and  supplied  them 
with  much  material  for  the  exercise  of  their  mercantile 
talents. 

The  Netherlands  are  the  lowest  and  fiattest  country  in 
Europe,  (The  name  means  "  low  country  " ;  it  is  also  called 
Holland,  Woodland,  the  name  of  the  principal  province.) 
About  three  sevenths  of  the  surface,  the  land  nearest  the 
sea,  is  at  or  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  reclamation  of 
this  land  is  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  human  energy. 
Dikes  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high  have  been  reared  along  the 
coast  to  keep  out  the  sea,  the  banks  of  the  rivers  have  been 
raised  to  keep  the  waters  in  the  channels,  marshes  have 
been  drained,  and  drifting  sands  successfully  fought.  The 
latest  enterprise  is  to  build  a  dike  across  the  entrance  to 
the  Zuider  Zee  (South  Sea)  to  transform  it  into  a  fertile 
plain ;  years  may  elapse  before  the  work  is  completed. 

The  flat  snr&oe  and  nnmenms  waterways  facilitate  com- 
merce. Transport  of  goods  is  exceedingly  easy,  because 
(1)  the  country  is  covered  with  a  network  of  canals,  which 
serve  the  triple  purpose  of  affording  navigable  highways, 
draining  the  land,  and  taking  the  place  of  fences  around 
many  fields;  (3)  the  rivers  are  international  and  provide 
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cheap  carriage,  on  the  Maaa  (Mense  in  Belgium  and  France) 
acroaa  Belgium,  and  on  the  Rhine  to  southern  Germany ; 
and  (3)  the  level  lands  make  railroad  building  easy,  though 
many  bridges  are  required.  Smooth  brick  wagon  roads 
cover  the  country,  where,  a  century  ago,  there  was  not  a 
rod  of  good  highway. 

The  winds,  nnimpedsd  by  highlands,  are  a  aonice  of  power. 
In  no  country  is  wind  energy  so  largely  utilized  as  in  the 
^Netherlands,  many  of  the  reclaimed  areaa  being  kept  dry 
by  pumps  operated  by  windmills,  which  are  also  used  to 
supply  power  for  various  industries.  The  east  winds  tend 
to  make  the  winters  severe,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  climate 


Agiionltnre  thrives  best  in  the  reclaimed  lands  and  on 
allovial  soilt  formed  by  the  riveiB.  The  best  soils,  there- 
fore, are  near  the  sea  or  in  the  south.  Much  of  the  country 
is  too  sandy  for  the  best  tillage,  but  cereals  are  raised  in 
'the  east  (Fig.  103),  where  great  rivers  enter  the  country; 
the  reclaimed  lands  and  polders  on  and  near  the  coast  have 
abundant  rainfall,  with  a  rich  growth  of  grass,  making 
them  a  zone  of  pastures,  where  great  numbers  of  cattle 
and  horses  are  raised,  and  dairying  is  a  large  industry.  The 
polders — low,  inland  tracts,  protected  by  dikes  from  the 
waters  that  formerly  made  them  unhealthful  marshes — 
extend  through  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium,  and  are 
among  the  best  lands  in  both  countries  (Fig,  105). 

Beet  ingar,  rye,  and  v^etablea  are  the  chief  agrioaltaial 
prodoDtB.  The  country  ranks  sixth  in  the  production  of 
beet  sugar,  raised  in  the  richer  lands  of  the  river  valleys 
(Fig.  44).  Only  a  small  part  of  the  people  eat  "  black  " 
rye. bread,  preferring  a  mixture  of  rye  and  wheat;  much 
American  wheat  supplements  the  home  supply.  The  rais- 
ing of  vegetables  and  flowers  for  the  home  and  British 
markets  are  large  industries,  Haarlem  being  the  center  of 
the  trade  in  flowers.  But  the  most  important  resource  of 
the  Dutch  farmer  is  cattle,  which  were  formerly  sent  alive 
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iu  great  numbers  to  England  (p.  78).  In  proportion  to 
area,  the  Netherlands  have  twice  as  many  cattle  as  France. 
Butter  is  a  large  export  to  England;  Edam  cheese  (Fig. 
27),  a  specialty  of  the  region  west  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  made 
in  a  few  factories  and  in  many  hundreds  of  farmhouses,  ia 
found  in  most  cheese  markets  of  the  world.  As  many  as 
200,000  Edam  cheeses  are  sometimes  in  the  market  at  Alk- 
niaar  (Fig.  lOS).  Several  millions  of  sheep  graze  in  the 
meager  pastures  of  the  south  and  northeast. 

The  fiiheriea  are  important  (Fig.  102  and  p.  91).  The 
oyster  and  herring  are  taken  in  large  quantities ;  the  oyster 
thrives  in  the  alluvial  mud  brought  down  by  the  rivers,  and 
is  protected  from  the  waves  of  the  North  Sea  by  the  many 
islands  along  the  coast.  Dutch  fishermen  are  alao  active  in 
the  cod  and  other  North  Sea  and  Iceland  fisheries ;  many 
herring  and  auc^ksvies  (not  the  real  anchovy  of  more  south- 
em  seas,  but  sprats)  are  packed. 

Timber  v\^  building  materiali  are  lacking.  There  are 
no  large  forests ;  the  country  is  one  of  the  principal  buyers 
of  lumber  in  the  world,  purchasing  most  of  it  from  Bnssia 
and  Scandinavia,  but  pitch  pine  from  the  United  States. 
Coal  and  iron  come  mainly  down  the  Rhine  from  Germany. 
If  it  were  not  for  cheap  ocean  freights  the  Netherlands 
could  use  no  stone  for  structural  purposes,  for  it  has  no 
home  supply. 

Xa&n&ctnm  are  not  munerovs  (Fig.  104).  Most  of  the 
elements  for  large  industrial  development  are  lacking. 
Ooal  and  iron  are  brought  to  Amsterdam  and  The  Kague 
from  England  and  Germany  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
road material,  ships,  and  hardware.  Most  of  the  industries 
are  connected  with  the  transformation  of  agricultnral 
products,  as  liqueurs  (eura(;ao),  made  from  the  orange  peel 
grown  in  the  Dutch  island  of  that  name  and  also  in  Spain ; 
the  famous  'fiollandgmj  distilled  from  rye  at  Schiedam 
and  Botterdam ;  manufactured  tobacco  and  ciga^,  from 
home-grown  or  East  Indies  leaf  at  Amsterdam  and  tmecht ; 
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and  oil,  from  imported  oilseeds  at  Delft.     A  tew  towns, 
indicated  in  Fig.  104,  produce  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen 


textiles.     Diamond  cutting,  once  a  great  industry  in  Am- 
sterdam, handed  down  through  generations  of  Jewish  cat- 
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ters,  is  declining,  oving  to  the  competition  of  Antwerp, 
Paris,  and  London.  Brick  and  tile,  indispeaaable  in  a 
Goontry  without  stone,  are  made  in  abundance ;  Delft  still 
produces  the  glazed  earthenware  that  long  ago  made  the 
town  famous. 

Before  England  rose  to  industrial  greatness  Holland  waa 
pre-eminent  in  cloth  manufactures  and  shipbuilding.  The 
decline  of  the  Dutch  in  political  power,  as  well  as  their 
poTortj  in  nsefnl  minerals,  has  caused  industrial  decline 
and  poshed  commerce  and  cattle-raising  to  the  front. 

*^e  chief  trade  u  in  the  import  sod  re-export  of  colonial 
^odoeta.  The  Dutch  East  Indies,  extending  from  Sumatra 
to  New  Guinea,  are  more  than  sixty  times  as  large  as  the 
mother  eonntry  and  have  seven  times  the  population.  They 
send  four  fifths  of  their  sngar,  tea,  coffee,  qninine,  indigo, 
dyewoods,  apices,  gums,  tin,  and  tobacco  to  Rotterdam  and 
AJnsterdam.  Some  of  these  commodities  are  largely  en- 
hanced in  valne  by  manufacture  in  the  Netherlands,  Java 
raw  sugar,  for  example,  being  refined  at  Amsterdam,  Jara 
and  Sumatra  tobacco  made  into  cigars,  and  quinine  pre- 
pared for  the  market.  These  colonial  products  are  sold  by 
Dutch  merchants  in  many  lands.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
colonies  buy  from  the  mother  country  great  quantities  of 
cottons  and  other  manufactures  made  at  home  or  imported 
for  them.  Excepting  Europe,  the  colonies  are  the  best 
customers  of  the  Netherlands. 

Kwt  exports  of  home  prodacta  go  to  neighboring  countries. 
They  consist  mainly  of  butter,  cheese,  meat,  and  oleomar- 
garine, England,  Germany,  and  Belgium  being  the  largest 
bnyers.  Exports  of  colonial  products  have  a  wider  mar- 
ket; the  United  States  buys  Sumatra  tobacco,  chocolate, 
coffee,  sugar,  and  Sonth  African  diamonds  cut  and  polished 
in  Amsterdam, 

KMt  imports  far  home  consumption  come  from  neighboring 
countries  and  the  United  States.  The  United  States,  send- 
ing wheat,  flour,  maize,  rye,  leaf  tobacco,  tallow,  bacon, 
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lard,  petroleum,  and  lumber,  contributeB  about  one  eighth 
of  the  imports;  GermaDy,  Great  Britain,  Kussia,  and  Bel- 
gium supply  nearly  all  the  other  imports,  chiefly  mannfac- 
tureB,  coal,  timber,  wid  metals.  Most  of  the  home  trade, 
as  distinguished  from  colonial  trade,  is  with  these  European 
countries. 

Large  profit  is  derived  from  the  forwarding  trade.  Both 
Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  receive  great  quantities  of  com- 
modities from  all  the  Rhine  ports  of  Germany  for  shipment 
abroad.  A  great  deal  of  American  cotton  and  cereals  go 
to  these  ports  on  the  way  to  Germany.  Steamboats  ply 
between  Botterdam  and  South  Germany,  connecting  there 
with  the  canal  system  leading  to  Marseilles.  Tank  steamers 
carrying  American  petroleum  distribute  it  among  scores  of 
German  towns ;  nearly  all  the  Spanish  and  Swedish  iron  ore 
used  at  Essen  is  carried  from  Rotterdam  up  the  Rhine, 
Other  Rotterdam  steamers  ply  to  east  Belgian  towns  on  the 
Mease;  the  Sud-Guillaume  Canal  connects  the  rivers  of 
Holland  with  the  river  and  canal  system  of  west  Belgium; 
thus  Rotterdam  is  brought  by  waterways  into  close  touch 
with  Germany  and  Belgium.  Amsterdam's  connection  by 
river  and  canal  with  the  Rhine  enables  that  city  to  take  a 
large  though  inferior  part  in  the  transit  trade.  Switzer- 
land, without  porta,  and  Austria-Hungary,  with  only  two, 
send  to  the  Netherlands  many  industrial  products,  by  water 
and  rail,  for  shipment  to  other  lands. 

Sotterdam  and  Anuterdam  are  the  only  importajit  porta 
(Fig.  104).  They  handle  nine  tenths  of  the  sea  trade, 
fully  three  fourths  of  which  pertains  to  Rotterdam,  whose 
trade  has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds  since  improvements 
in  navigation  in  the  lower  Ifaaa  made  Rotterdam  wharves 
accessible  to  the  largest  vessels.  The  enormous  trade  of 
Rotterdam  by  ocean  and  inland  water  routes  gives  that  port 
a  total  movement  of  16,000,000  tons  a  year,  which  is  double 
the  movement  of  Marseilles.  The  North  Holland  ship 
canal  (Fig.  37),  opened  in  1871',  admits  vessels  of  the  largest 
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draft  to  Amsterdam.  All  canals  and  rivers  are  free  to 
foreign  as  well  aa  Dutch  vesBela,  as  the  people  do  not  place 
the  Blightest  impediment  in  the  way  of  commerce.  It  is  a 
free-trade  country,  duties  being  levied  on  a  few  articles 
only  for  purposes  of  revenue.  There  is  no  coaeting  trade, 
as  inland  water  routes  are  preferred. 

The  Dutch  merchant  marine  being  small,  a  little  over 
half  of  the  sea  trade  is  carried  under  the  British  flag ;  but 
regular  lines  of  Dutch  steamehips  connect  Botterdam  and 
Amsterdam  with  New  York,  the  West  Indies,  Atlantic 
ports  of  Sonth  America,  and  the  East  Indies. 

The  railroads  are  of  more  importance  for  international 
than  for  internal  commerce,  the  trade  from  one  town  to 
another  being  mostly  carried  by  water.  Railroads  carry 
practically  all  the  freight  that  England  sends  into  Central 
Europe.  Flushing  on  the  Schelde,  and  Hook  of  Holland, 
near  Rotterdam,  are  railroad  ports  on  the  main  routes 
between  England  and  Germany. 

The  merchant,  the  carrier,  and  the  former  are  tlie  leading 
bjston  in  lnuinesi.  The  foreign  trade  ia  twice  as  large  as 
that  of  Belgium,  though  the  latter  country  has  more  people 


FiQ.  Ids.— Snbdlvleioue  uf  Uie  »il  ia  the  Netherlands. 

and  highly  developed  industries.  Though  the  Dutch,  in 
their  low  lands,  lack  some  of  the  moat  important  sources 
of  wealth,  their  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bhine,  their 
vast  colonial  empire,  and  their  indomitable  energy  have 
made  them  a  great  commercial  nation. 

STATISTICS  FOR  THE  NETHERLANDS 
AvBaAOB  Annctal  Trade  (in  Million  Dollars) 

18»!-'8e.  I89a-'». 

Imports 448.B  003.5 

Exports 342.5  490.0 
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Tbadb  with  LsADiNa  Couktbibs,  1600  (in  Million  Dollars) 


porta.  ports. 

Belgium  83.7  64.0 

Braril   8.4 

British  India. 18.2  0.7 

Prance 8.8  17.7 


Prasaia  . 
Russia  . . 


porta,      port*. 


.   116.3    .87.8 


OtwtBritain 111.3      140.1    United  States 78.7      14.4 

Population  (1897),  4,928,658. 

Gold  Btacdard,  vith  the  florin  (valued  at  40}  cents)  as 
the  unit  of  coinage.     Metric  weights  and  measures. 
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aOANDIKATIA 

The  Kingdom  of  Sweden  and  Vorway  oocmpiet  the  la^^ 
peninsula  of  Korope.  Each  has  its  own  local  goTemmeDt, 
bat  both  ackaovledge  one  king.  The  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark is  a  part  of  the  great,  low  plain  of  north  Europe. 
The  Danes  and  Norwegians  apeak  practically  the  same 
tongne  and  both  understand  tiie  older  Swedish  form  of 
their  closely  related  languages. 

Sweden  and  Horway  stand  on  a  high  platean.  The  west- 
em  mountain  ranges  have  a  marked  effect  upon  climate 
and  commerce,  for  as  the  west  coast  receives  the  warm, 
moist  Atlantic  winde,  its  fifty  ports,  scattered  among  the 
fiords,  are  open  the  year  round.  The  mountains  that  shield 
them  from  the  icy  east  winds  of  winter  also  deprive  the 
eastern  plain  of  the  genial  influence  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
west,  therefore,  has  the  sea  climate  and  the  east  the  conti- 
nental climate  (p.  7).  All  the  east  ports  are  closed  by  ice 
from  three  to  five  months.  All  farms,  except  strips  of  grain 
land  in  Norway  fiords,  are  in  the  domain  of  the  continental 
climate.  Being  in  the  latitude  of  Labrador,  the  growing 
season  is  short;  the  winter  is  long  and  cold;  the  rigorous 
climate  and  limited  fertility  prevent  the  cnltivatiou  of  a 
large  area  (Figs.  106  and  107). 

Half  of  the  Swedes  and  a  fourth  of  the  ITorwegiani  are 
fnrmera.  The  largest  and  most  productive  area  of  farm 
lands  (Fig.  108)  is  in  Gothland,  where  grain  returns  as 
much  to  the  acre  as  in  England ;  but  although  there  is  this 
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fertility  in  the  aonthem  part  of  Sweden,  the  kingdom  im- 
ports every  year,  mainly  from  the  Baltic  countries,  about 
13,000  tons  more  breadstuffs  than  it  produces,  including 
s  little  wheat  from  the  United  States.     The  sugar  beet 

Fia.  109.— SabdivlBionB  at  the  soil  in  Biredea. 

thriveB  in  the  extreme  south,  but  the  sugar  output  is  not 
equal  to  the  demand. 

Dairy  prodncbi  are  important  exports.  The  Swedes  raise 
grain  and  butter  for  export,  but  the  Norwegians  are  forced 
to  import  considerable  quantities.  The  kingdom  formerly 
imported    much  butter,  but    since  1870  the  herds  have 


IE 


greatly  increased,  and  millions  of  pounds  are  now  exported 
every  year  from  Sweden  to  Great  Britain  and  other  coun- 
tries. Norway  has  only  one  third  of  the  cattle,  but  the 
poorer  pastures  of  Norway  give  adequate  grazing  for  the 
larger  part  of  the  sheep ;  much  wool,  however,  is  imported 
for  the  mills  of  Sweden. 

The  fisheries  are  very  important  in  both  oonntriea  (p.  93 
and  Fig.  108).  Three  fourths  of  the  catch  is  taken  by  Nor- 
wegian fishermen  along  the  Norway  coast,  where  cod,  her- 
ring, mackerel,  and  the  so-called  anchovy,  a  variety  of 
herring,  are  caught  in  vast  numbers  among  the  quieter 
waters  in  the  lee  of  the  islands.  Salmon  abound  in  the 
fiords  and  rivers  of  both  countries.  All  the  ports  of  Nor- 
way are  fishing  ports,  but  the  greatest  fishing  center  is  the 
Lofoten  islands,  where  40,000  men  and  7,000  small  vessels 
are  engaged  in  March,  the  busiest  season  of  the  year.  Most 
of  the  cod  and  herring  catch  is  cured  on  the  islands,  sent  to 
the  porta  by  steamer,  and  four  fifths  of  it  exported  to  the 
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large  fish-eating  countries  of  Europe.     From  10,000  to  20,- 
000  barrels  of  mackerel  are  packed  every  year. 

Lnmber  and  timber  aie  tiie  largeit  artiolM  of  trade  (Fig. 
108).     Sweden  haa  5,000  saw  mills,  ran  by  water  power, 
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Fra.  108.— Tbe  Iscgtet  mining  IntereiU  are  in  the  north,  the  foreat  IndosCrlw  us  In 
the  middle  reglona.  nnd  Agriculture  and  Block  raliing  are  mainly  conflned  to  the 
am  BODth  at  the  siitieth  parallel.  Tbe  aeherlee  extend  along  the  entire  coa«u. 
Some  ttaoasand*  ot  Lapps  ox  Finns  lire  In  Lapland  ;  a  part  of  tbem  subilet  by 
flshlne  (3e*  Lapps),  while  tbe  reindeer  Bnppllee  food,  diinb,  and  clothing  to  tbe 
reminder  CReladser  L^ps). 

and,  because  its  markets  are  very  convenient  to  importing 
countries  of  north  Europe,  is  the  largest  lumber  and  tim* 
ber  exporting  country  in  tbe  world.  The  Norway  pines 
and  spruces,  convenient  to  Christiania  and  other  shipping 
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points,  have  been  depleted  in  m&nj  places;  the  more 
northern  forests  in  Sweden  are  now  the  larger  eource  of 
lumber  (p.  114).  Lumber,  timber,  and  naval  stores,  which 
are  sent  as  far  away  as  Australia,  are  nearly  half  the  total 
erports  of  the  kingdom. 

Icon  an  in  the  largest  sonroe  of  miueial  wealth  (Fig.  109). 
About  1,000,000  tons  are  mined  every  year  near  Gefle,  Fainn, 
Dannemora,  and  other  points,  the  largest  supply  coming 
from  Gellivare,  130  miles  north  of  the  arctic  circle.  The 
most  northern  railroad  in  the  world  carries  the  Gellivare 
ore  to  the  port  of  Lule&.  As  Baltic  ports  are  closed  in 
winter,  a  railroad  is  being  built  (1901)  from  Gellivare  to 
Of  oten  fiord,  northwest  Norway,  so  that  the  ore  may  be 
delivered  at  all  seasons  to  steel  worka  in  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  Magnetite  and  manganese  ores  for  steel  making 
abound ;  Swedish  ores  are  beginning  to  rival  those  of  Spain 
in  British  and  German  markets.  Bich  silver,  copper,  and 
zinc  mines  are  worked  at  places  indicated  in  Fig.  109. 

Goteboif  is  the  most  aiJtive  port  (Fig.  109).  It  is  more 
conveniently  situated  than  Stockholm  for  trade  with  all 
North'  Sea  and  many  Baltic  ports,  and  is  therefore  the 
largest  center  of  imports,  many  of  which  are  carried  in 
summer  by  the  river  and  canal  route,  180  miles  long, 
through  Lakes  Wener  and  Wetter  to  Stockholm  (Fig. 
109).  It  exports  a  great  deal  of  lumber,  wood  pulp,  grain, 
and  fish.  Stockholm,  the  capital,  is  the  chief  commercial 
center,  and  receives  most  of  the  wheat  and  fiour  imports, 
many  imports  through  other  ports  being  sent  to  Stockholm 
for  distribution.* 

*  NoirkCping,  south  of  Stockholm,  important  in  sea  trade,  is  also 
the  leadingindustrial  town;  MalmO  and  Helsingborg  export  large  quan- 
tities of  cereals.  The  chief  exports  of  Christiania,  the  capital  of  Nor- 
way, are  lumber,  deatined  for  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  fish ;  a 
great  deal  of  ice  also  is  sent  to  England.  The  neighboring  towns  of 
Predrikstad  and  Drammen  are  also  timber  ports.  Bergen  has  the 
largest  flsh  exports  in  the  country,  and  receives  much  merchandise. 
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Inland  waterways  afford  water  power,  but  little  naviga- 
tion. Commerce  is  active,  however,  both  on  the  Bouthern 
lakes  and  on  the  river,  lake,  and  canal  route  hetween  Gote- 
borg  and  Stockholm.  Eailroada  are  cheaply  built,  because 
of  the  small  cost  of  land,  lumber,  and  iron.  Uninter- 
rupted rail  communications  extend  between  Gellivare  in 
the  north  and  Malmo  in  the  south,  over  1,300  miles,  or 
farther  than  from  Boston  to  Chicago  (Fig.  109). 

Host  mann&ctnrei  come  from  foreign  land&  The  king- 
dom lacks  coal,  dense  population,  and  capital  required  for 
large  manufacturing  development.  Industries,  however, 
are  growing.* 

Sea  enterpise  is  a  large  interest  in  Horway.  Its  people 
are  a  race  of  sailors ;  in  proportion  to  population  they  have 
the  largest  merchant  marine  in  the  world  (p.  48).  Having 
comparatively  small  commerce  of  their  own,  their  ships  and 
crews  take  part  in  the  trade  of  many  other  nations.  Kot  a 
few  of  them  are  engaged  in  the  fruit  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Central  America.  The  Norwegians  buy 
from  other  nations  much  more  than  they  sell  to  them  ;  but 
from  the  apparent  balance  of  trade  against  them  must  be 

Trondhjem,  the  starting  point  of  steamers  to  the  North  Cape,  is  visited 
every  year  bj  thousands  of  tourists,  who  go  by  rail  to  this  port  to  em- 
bark for  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun. 

*  Wood  is  used  to  reduce  iron  ores  at  Dannemoro,  Norrkflping, 
Eskilstuna,  Motala,  and  a  few  other  places  iu  the  Stockholm  district, 
where  home-made  steel  is  employed  in  the  manuCaoture  of  machinery, 
tools,  hardware,  and  other  articles.  The  first  Scandinavian  locomotive 
was  built  in  1898,  The  most  important  industries  are  derived  from 
wood,  including  a  great  deal  of  cheap  furniture  and  wood  pulp.  Ship- 
building  is  active  at  Stockholm,  Gefle,  and  GOteborg.  Matchmaking 
is  a  large  industry,  many  tons  of  matches  being  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Woolen  and  cotton  factories  at  Stockholm,  NorrkOpiug,  GHte- 
t>org,  and  elsewhere  are  far  from  filling  the  demand.  Linen  spinning 
and  weaving,  a  house  occupation,  more  nearly  meet  the  textile  require- 
ments. Canning  salmon  is  important  at  Bergen,  Stavanger,  and  other 
centers.  Breweries  and  distilleries  are  numerous ;  tanning  leather  is 
important  iu  a  country  which  raises  so  many  cattle. 
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Fia.  109.— The  most  Important  Swedish  railroad  connects  Slockholm  and  OOteborg, 
'  the  JeBdlng  ports.  A  nmnher  of  hruiches  north  and  Bonth  of  the  main  line  pro- 
vide the  more  popnlnns  part  of  the  coantry  with  odeqnate  tTansportatinn.  The 
moBt  Important  of  these  branches  connect  the  capital  with  Christiania  on  the 
north  and  HalmB  on  the  south.  Trondhjem  (Pig.  13),  a  Hard  port  that  nerer 
freezes,  has  hecome  the  winter  port  of  atockholm  since  the  railroad  across  the 
penlnsnls  was  built.  Observe  the  short  branch  lines  from  the  northern  railroad, 
which  carry  timber,  naval  etntee.  and  Iron  and  copper  ores  to  small  shipping  ports 
on  the  Gnlt  of  Bothnia.  The  most  Important  of  these  ports  [s  Oelle,  (he  center 
of  the  Swedleb  forest  induBtries. 
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deducted  all  the  money  they  earn  in  carrying  foreign 
freight  (p.  158). 

Th«  kingdom  haa  only  a  few  oommoditlei  to  uU ;  it  needi 
to  bny  many  thinga  The  abundant  product  of  its  forests, 
fisheries,  iron  and  zinc  mines,  dairies,  and  oat  fields  is  sold 
abroad.  It  must  buy  coal,  cotton,  coffee,  salt,  and  fruits, 
which  it  does  not  produce.  To  supplement  the  meager 
home  production  it  requires  large  imports  of  textiles,  raw 
wool,  machinery,  railroad  iron,  hog  products,  and  many 
other  things.  Nearly  everything  it  buys  comes  from  coun- 
triea  bordering  on  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas,  the  only  lands 
with  which  it  has  direct  steam  communications ;  nearly  all 
it  sells  goes  to  those  countries.  The  United  States  has 
such  commodities  as  the  kingdom  sells  much  nearer  at 
hand,  and  therefore  imports  from  it  only  about  #3,000,000 
worth  of  goods  a  year.  It  sells  to  Sweden  and  Norway  cot- 
ton, wheat,  provisions,  tools,  machinery,  fertilizers,  locomo- 
tives, and  leather  goods  worth  four  times  as  much  as  its 
imports. 

Denmark,  after  the  Hetherlanda,  ii  the  lowest  country  In 
Europe.  Nearly  surrounded  by  water,  the  moist  sea  climate 
prevails  in  summer ;  but  the  climate  is  distinctly  conti- 
nental in  winter,  when  the  winds  from  Siberia  sweep  over 
the  frozen  Baltic,  which  is  only  one  fourth  as  salt  as  the 
ocean  and  freezes  more  easily.  The  western  half,  the  Jut- 
land peninsula,  is  continental,  with  fine  pastures  and  also 
many  peat  bogs  and  sand  wastes  that  form  the  unproduc- 
tive area  {Fig.  110).     The  eastern  half  is  insular;  it  is  the 


no.  110,— SnbdlTlslons  ol  the  aoil  [d  Denmark. 

more  valuable  part  of  the  kingdom,  because  it  is  more  fer- 
tile, with  fine  waterways  between  the  low,  flat  islands,  mak- 
ing communications  easy.  All  the  harbors  are  Baltic  ports, 
which  freeze  in  winter. 
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Denmark  ii  a  dairying  and  agrumltaral  conntry  (Fig. 
108).  Xo  land  has  achieved  more  remarkable  progress  in 
these  iudnstries.  Most  of  the  farme,  containing  only  five 
to  twenty-five  acres,  are  owned  by  the  peasantry,  who,  by 
scientific  agricnltare,  have  made  the  naturally  sandy  soil 
very  fertile.  Though  large  crops  of  cereals  are  raised, 
breadfituSs  are  imported ;  with  abont  half  the  land  in  oats, 
hay,  pastore,  and  root  crops,  which  serve  as  provender  for 
great  numbers  of  horses,  milch  cows,  and  sheep,  all  the 
breadstufls  required  can  not  be  raised.  Dairy  products  are 
the  largest  exports.  In  proportion  to  size,  Denmark  has 
more  cattle  than  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Farmers 
are  required  to  produce  milt,  butter,  and  cheese  under 
strict  sanitary  conditions,  the  cows  being  examined  every 
month.  Most  of  the  milk  is  sent  to  over  1,000  steam  butter 
factories,  managed  by  an  association  to  which  nearly  all 
the  farmers  belong,  whose  aim  is  to  produce  the  very  best 
butter  and  place  it  in  foreign  markets.  This  system  has 
resulted  in  an  enormous  increase  in  butter  production. 
Great  Britain,  the  largest  purchaser,  buys  over  133,000,000 
worth  every  year.  Other  countries,  especially  tropical 
lands,  buy  it  packed  in  air-tight  boxes.  Close  attention  is 
paid  to  the  various  demands  of  the  markets,  the  butter 
sent  to  England,  for  instance,  being  light  in  color  and 
salted  but  little,  while  that  sent  to  Central  America  is  yel- 
low and  very  salt. 

Numerons  beef  cattle  are  sent  to  foreign  markets,  though 
the  meat  trade  is  growing  at  the  expense  of  live  shipments, 
owing  to  British  and  German  laws  against  live-stock  im- 
ports. Horses,  in  high  repute  for  cavalry  and  draft  pur- 
poses, are  a  large  export.  Considerable  wool  is  exported, 
but  most  is  used  in  local  mills.  Agricultural  societies  con- 
trol the  enormouB  shipments  of  eggs,  the  members  agree- 
ing, under  penalty  of  a  fine,  to  deliver  none  but  fresh-laid 
sg88'(p.  203).  The  fisheries  swell  the  country's  exports 
considerably. 
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The  timber  sapply  ia  tmofficient  The  Danes,  like  the 
Dutch,  hare  sacrificed  their  forests  to  increase  the  acreage 
of  farms  and  pastures.  Norway  and  Sweden  supply  moat 
of  the  lumber.  White  oak  (duty  free)  is  imported  from 
the  United  States.* 

Indnitrial  development  is  restricted  by  lack  of  coal  or 
water  powsr.  Mannfactares  are  only  for  local  consnmp- 
tion.  The  most  important  branches  depend  for  material 
upon  agricultural  products,  as  flour  mills,  beet-sugar  works, 
distilleries,  and  breweries.  Copenhagen  and  Odense  make 
farm  machinery ;  Copenhagen  builds  sbipB,  and  has  large 
leather,  machinery,  and  other  industries.  East  Jutland 
towns  have  cloth  and  paper  mills. 

Copenhagen,  the  capital,  1b  the  only  large  port.  It  is  the 
only  harbor  that  can  be  entered  by  large  vessele.  Standing 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic,  it  is  a  distributing  point  for 
Baltic  trade.  A  great  deal  of  freight  ia  sent  to  Copenha- 
gen to  be  forwarded  on  smaller  vessels  to  Sweden,  Bussiay 
and  other  Baltic  ports.  To  facilitate  this  growing  trade  a 
free  port  was  establiBhed  in  1891  (Fig.  91).  Steamship  lines 
connect  this  port  with  north  Europe,  New  York,  and  Bang- 
kok, Siam.  AarhuuB,  the  largest  town  in  Jutland,  and  Aal- 
borg,  the  commercial  center  of  the  north,  are  outlets  for 
grain,  cattle,  and  butter. 

Impartt  are  larger  than  exports.  The  foreign  trade  has 
been  trebled  since  1888,  when  dairying  began  to  be  impor- 
tant. Coal,  textiles,  timber,  machinery,  breadstuffs,  and 
animal  foods  are  the  largest  imports.  Butter,  eggs,  meat, 
and  live  animals  are  almost  the  sole  exports.  Most  of  the 
trade  is  with  north  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Large 
quantities  of  maize,  wheat,  oil  cake,  cotton,  and  an  impor- 


•  No  minerals  of  importanoe  are  produced  except  chalk,  celebiated 
(or  ito  purity,  which  is  used  in  lime  burning,  glass,  cement,  putty,  wall 
paper,  and  other  manufactures.  It  is  exported  in  large  quantities  to 
all  Baltic  c< 
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tant  amonBt  of  manufactures  are  imported  from  the  Uuited 

States.* 

STATISTICS  FOR  SCANDINAVIA 

AvBRAQB  Ankdal  Tbadb  of  Sweden  (in  Million  Dollars) 

lS81-'8tl.  ISai-'K.  IBM. 

Imports 88.5  97.5  123.0 

Biports 67.5  88.5  63.4 

AVEKAOB  AhNDAL   TrADB  OF   NoKWAT  (tH   MILLION    EtOLLARS) 

1881-'89.  ISOl-lfi.  18W. 

Importe 40.S  59.5  83. Sf 

Esporta 38. 5  35.0  42.7 

Atebaoe  Assual  Tkadb  of  Denmark  (in  Miluon  Dollars) 

1881-'a5.  ISBl-'BG.  ISM. 

Imports 70.0  84.0  186. OJ 

Exports 60.0  70.5  73.0 

Papulation:  Sweden  (1898),  5,063,918;  Norway  (1896), 
2,111,500;  Denmark  (1890),  3,399,564. 

The  monetary  standard  in  the  Scandinavian  conntries 
is  gold,  with  the  crown  (26^  cents)  as  the  unit  of  coinage ; 
the  metric  system  is  authorized ;  old  weights  and  measures 
that  are  still  used  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the 
United  States. 

*  Many  sheep  are  raised  on  the  Faroe  Islands,  one  of  the  Danish 
colonies;  wool  and  feathers  from  the  innumerable  birds  are  the  chief 
exports.  Iceland  produces  little  but  fish,  cattle,  and  sheep,  which  are 
exported  in  large  quantities.  Nearly  all  the  commodities  consumed, 
not  derived  from  these  animals,  are  imported.  Furs,  bides,  eider  down, 
and  seal  oil  are  the  exports  of  Greenland,  whose  trade  is  a  monopoly  of 
the  Danish  Oovemment.  The  mineral  cryoUte,  (onnd  in  commercial 
quantities  only  at  Ivigtut,  Greenland,  is  exported  to  Philadelphia  for 
the  manufacture  o(  soda. 

t  Including  the  trade  with  Sweden. 

t  looluding  forwarding  trade. 
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SWirZEKLAUB 

Switmlftnd  is  the  only  important  Enropeui  eonstry,  except 
Servia,  without  Mftooaota.  It  depends  upon  other  Datione 
for  seaports  and  steamship  lines,  paying  large  snma  of 
money  to  foreign  transportation  companies  to  carry  all  its 
external  trade ;  yet,  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  it  main- 
tains an  important  and  growing  commerce  with  many  coun- 
tries. Another  unusual  fact  is  that,  although  this  little 
republic,  which  is  not  quite  one  third  as  large  as  I^ew  York 
State,  has  scarcely  any  coal  or  iron,  it  has  become  an  indus- 
trial country  of  the  first  rank.  Its  prosperity  is  due  to  cer- 
tain great  advantages  which  balance  the  nnf arorable  con- 
ditions that  might  otherwise  keep  the  country  poor. 

Kountains  cover  more  than  half  of  the  country.  In  the 
north  are  the  Jura  ranges  (Fig.  Ill),  with  many  vineyards 
and  fields  on  the  lower  slopes,  pastures  rising  above  them, 
and  scores  of  industrial  towns  in  the  valleys.  In  the  south 
are  the  Swiss  Alps,  three  to  four  times  as  high  as  the  Juras, 
and  covering  this  part  of  the  country.  These  mountains 
are  thinly  populated  and  almost  unproductive,  except  for 
the  many  thousands  of  cattle  feeding  on  the  high  pastures 
in  snmmer,  and  straw  plait  braided  by  the  peasantry  in  the 
valleys.  Walled  steeply  in  between  these  northern  and 
southern  mountains  is  the  central  plain,  about  1,300  feet 
above  sea  level,  which  is  a  plain  only  by  contrast  with  the 
mountains  around  it ;  in  other  countries  it  would  be  re- 
garded fs  an  elevated,  hilly  region.     Most  of  the  people 
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live  in  the  plain,  which  is  as  densely  populated  as  France  or 
Germany.  The  larger  part  of  the  inhabitants  speak  Ger- 
man, but  Italian  is  the  language  of  the  Bontheaat,  and 
French  is  spoken  in  the  weatem  portion  of  the  coantry. 

The  climate  Tariea  vertieally,  not  horuontally.  The  plain 
is  comparatively  warm;  it  has  larger  rainfall  (25  to  46 
inches  a  year)  than  most  other  parts  of  Europe,  because  so 


■nd  (gricultaie. 

much  vapor  in  the  air  is  eondensed  in  the  cooler  altitudes 
of  the  mountains.  One  half  of  the  country  lies  above  the 
zone  of  agriculture ;  snow  fields,  covering  the  ground  above 
8,500  feet,  help  the  farm  lands  below,  because  their  melting 
waters  carry  rock  waste  to  enrich  the  valleys  and  the  plain. 
Only  the  southern  slopes  of  hills  and  mountains  catch  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  (p.  15) ;  vineyards  and  orchards  are 
planted  on  these  sunny  slopes. 

Switzerland  derives  len  support  from  its  agricnltoral  re- 
Booioea  than  any  ooiintry  in  Enrope  except  Norway.    Only 
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about  one  sixth  of  it,  an  area  smaller  than  Oklahoma,  can 
be  tilled  (Fig-  113),  as  the  soil  is  not  rich  in  plant  food. 
Grain  is  raised  only  on  the  plain  and  in  deep  mountain 
ralleys ;  the  country  imports  from  Bnssia,  Hungary,  and  the 
United  States  nearly  three  times  as  much  wheat  as  it  pro- 
duces. Fruit  culture  (mainly  apples,  pears,  and  cherries) 
is  a  much  larger  source  of  profit  than  grain.  Orchards  are 
planted  everywhere  in  sheltered  places.    Wine  culture  is  a 


Fib.  lis.— SUBDIXIBIOHS  or  thb  ion.  nr  SwiTEBmiiiiD. 

The  unprodoctiTe  Are&r  mon  Clun  a  fourth  of  the  ontira  cocmtij,  1h  ccmfliifld  nuinlj 

to  the  aiiow-cDTend  regioua  of  the  higher  Alps. 

widely  extended  and  profitable  indastry,  particularly  in  the 
warmer  soil  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Geneva  and  some 
other  lakes  and  on  the  aoutliern  slopes  of  the  Juras  and  the 
southern  Alps  (Fig.  Ill);  but  a  great  deal  more  wine  is 
imported  from  the  surrounding  countries  than  is  grown  in 
Swiss  vineyards. 

The  videqiread  hay  and  pastnre  lauds  make  n-niirml  indufr' 
tries  more  important  than  agriculture.  Cattle  grazing  is  the 
distinctive  Alpine  indnstry.  As  the  snow  melts  in  the 
spring  tens  of  thousands  of  cows  are  driven  to  the  high- 
lands to  feed  there  till  the  fall  frosts  compel  them  to  return 
to  their  winter  provender  of  hay.  The  herders  milk  the 
cows  and  make  cheese  and  butter,  cheese  being  the  principal 
output.  About  onee  a  fortnight  supplies  are  taken  to  the 
herders  and  cheese  and  butter  are  carried  down  to  the  mar- 
kets. Meanwhile  the  farmers  in  the  plain  are  making  hay 
for  winter  fodder.  The  cattle  industry  in  the  plain  is  also 
large,  a  great  deal  of  condensed  milk  being  manufactured 
there.  Swiss  cheese  (Schweizerkase)  and  GruySre  have  a 
world-wide  reputation.  Butter-making  suffers  on  account 
of  the  high  price  of  cheese.     Exports  of  cheese,  condensed 
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milk,  and  milch  cows  are  very  important,  bat  the  import  of 
beef  cattle  is  Btill  larger,  amoanting  to  abont  60,000  head  a 
year,  with  Austria  and  Italy  as  the  main  sources  of  supply. 
A  great  many  sheep  and  goats  (for  kidskins  and  morocco 
leather)  pastore  in  the  highlands. 

IVfreit  indnatrioi  an  not  lo  important  u  formerly.  Leaf 
trees  abound  in  the  lower  altitudes  and  firs  and  pines  in 
the  higher ;  but  on  account  of  the  wanton  waste  of  timber 
for  many  years  past,  the  country  now  imports  large  supplies 
of  lumber  and  fuel.  The  Goremment  has  introduced  scien- 
tific forestry,  and  is  replanting  many  denuded  timber  areas 
(p.  1 08).  In  many  Alpine  valleys  the  Swiss  busy  themselves 
daring  the  winter  making  wood  carvings  to  sell  to  tourists 
in  the  summer. 

Mining  is  not  important  Gock  salt,  found  in  three  can- 
tons, and  building  stone,  particularly  sand  and  limestone, 
are  the  most  important  mineral  products.  A  little  iron  ore 
is  mined  in  the  Jura  ranges,  but  not  enough  for  the  iron 
industries.  An  insignificant  amount  of  anthracite  is  mined 
near  Bern  and  Freiburg,  but  the  people  must  depend  apon 
wood  and  imported  coal  for  fuel.  It  is  the  vast  develop- 
ment of  water  power,  derived  from  numherless  mountain 
torrents,  that  has  given  Switzerland  high  rank  as  an  in- 
dustrial state,  two  thirds  of  the  factories  being  run  by 
water. 

Over  a  third  of  the  people  are  employed  in  mannfaotoring 
indnitriea.  Manufactures  have  been  chiefly  developed  in 
the  plain  and  among  the  Jura  mountains  (Fig.  111).  The 
most  important  centers  are  Zurich,  Bern,  and  St.  Gallen.- 
Tbe  variety-of  manufactures  is  small,  the  country  relying 
chiefly  upon  a  few  branches  that  depend  upon  excellence 
of  workmanship.  There  is  no  desire  to  produce  a  large 
quantity  of  cheap  stuffs,  but  manufacturers  aim  to  gain 
repute  for  the  excellence  and  fineness  of  their  goods. 
Their  products,  being  comparatively  high  priced,  can  bear 
the  cost  of  long-distance  transportation  to  the  sea  for  ex- 
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port ;  thus  Switzerland  has  established  large  trade  relations 
with  many  nations.  A  pecnliarity  of  Swiss  induatiy  is  the 
large  amount  of  home  work.  ThoQsands  of  silk  hand  looms 
and  embroidery  machines  in  the  Zurich  and  St.  Gallen  dis- 
tricte  turn  oat  the  finest  of  products  in  the  homes  of  the 
operatives ;  straw  plaiting,  watch  and  clock  making,  tobacco 
mannfaetures,  and  knitting  are  also  carried  on  to  an  impor- 
tant extent  in  the  homes. 

Textile  and  metal  indoftriet  are  moat  important.  The 
great  center  of  cotton  mannfactares,  which  depend  almost 
wholly  upon  machinery,  is  St.  Gallen  and  the  cantons  imme- 
diately south  of  it.  SwisB  cotton  cloths  (made  of  American 
cotton,  and  noted  for  fineness  of  texture  and  excellence  of 
dyes  and  prints)  and  raw  and  dyed  yams  are  sent  all  over 
the  world.  The  silk  industry,  centered  in  Zurich,  Basel, 
and  their  environs,  does  not  employ  so  many  hands  as  cot- 
ton, but  the  exports  are  even  more  valuable.  Some  raw 
silk  is  produced  in  the  cantons  nearest  to  Italy,  bat  most 
of  it  is  imported.  The  export  trade  suffers  from  American 
competition  (p.  102).  Woolen  manufactures  are  far  be- 
hind these  indnstries ;  they  figure  in  the  foreign  trade  only 
in  the  imports. 

The  leading  metal  indnstries  are  the  manufacture  of 
watches  and  machinery.  The  centers  of  watch  and  clock- 
snaking  are  at  Geneva,  and  in  the  Jura  Mountains  at  Le 
Locle,  La  Chaux-de-Fonds,  and  other  towoa  near  Neuchdtel 
(Fig.  111).  Geneva  makes  a  great  many  watches  in  elabo- 
rately engraved  cases,  Le  Loole  tarns  out  pocket  chro- 
nometers, and  the  Jura  towns  make  nickel  and  other  plain 
watches.  The  industry  long  suffered  from  the  serious 
decline  in  exports  to  the  United  States,  as  this  country 
bought  about  $3,000,000  worth  a  year  before  its  own  fac- 
tories cut  off  two  thirds  of  the  Swiss  sales  in  America. 
More  of  the  cheaper  grades  are  now  made  in  Switzerland, 
which  still  makes  hundreds  of  thousands  of  watches,  and 
exports  five  sixths  of  them.     Machinery,  made  most  exten- 
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Birely  at  Zurich,  Winterthnr,  and  Oenera,  has  a  high  repu- 
tation and  sells  readily  in  other  countries.* 

Then  are  no  navigable  rivers.  Lakes  Geneva,  Nenoh&tel, 
Lnzern,  Zurich,  Constance,  and  a  number  of  smaller  lakes, 
embedded  among  the  hills  of  the  central  plain,  are  of  great 
importance  in  internal  trade  and  in  the  carriage  of  com- 
modities to  the  frontiers  for  esportation.  The  railroad 
system  is  unsurpassed  (Fig.  113) ;  the  railroad  mileage  in 
the  plain,  in  proportion  to  area,  is  greater  than  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe  except  Belgium.  Since  1898  passenger 
rates  have  been  extremely  cheap;  a  second-class  ticket 
costing  $13.51  entitles  the  purchaser  to  travel  as  much  as 
lie  pleases,  for  thirty  days,  over  all  Swiss  railroads  and  on 
the  lake  steamers.  Fine  Tragon  roads  follow  all  the  valleys 
and  cross  the  three  important  passes — Great  St.  Bernard, 
St.  Gotthard,  and  Simplon,  and  several  of  the  minor  routes 
over  the  mountains.  The  connections  with  the  leading 
seaports,  both  of  north  and  south  Europe,  are  so  excellent 
that  all  of  them,  from  Amsterdam  to  Marseilles  and  Genoa, 
are  utilized  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  Swiss  foreign 
trade.  Most  of  the  wheat  and  flour  from  the  United  States 
enters  at  Marseilles,  and  is  forwarded  by  rail  to  Geneva. 
Coal  and  iron  from  Germany  are  sent  up  the  Khine  by  boat 
and  rail. 

The  neighbors  of  Switserland  figure  most  lai^y  in  her 
fifreign  trade.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  this  land  without 
seaports  that  she  has  on  her  borders  great  trading  nations 
like  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Austria-Hungary.  They 
buy  large  amounts  of  her  superior  manufactures,  and  sell 
her  many  of  the  manufacturing  and  food   materials  she 

*  The  m&king  of  straw  braid  for  hata  (Fig.  Ill)  employs  70,000 
workmen;  the  industry  has  strong  competition  in  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese braid.  Chemicals,  wood  engravings  (from  the  Bernese  Oberlond), 
leather  goods,  and  scientifle  instrnraents  are  exported  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Flour  mills,  breweries,  pottery  and  glassworks,  and  jewelry 
factories  produce  mainly  for  the  home  trade. 
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lacks.  The  largest  imports  are  grain,  cattle,  and  other 
food  BQpplies.  Italy  and  the  Orient  send  raw  silk,  which 
is  next  in  importance.    As  Switzerland  has  no  gold  and 


Fia.  IIS.— Htb  nilroadi  cnnelng  tbe  Jnn  HonntalnB  connecl  with  througb  Hoes  to 
the  Atlantic  (md  Ncgrth  Bta  parti  of  Franca,  Belgium,  Qermui;,  and  the  Neth- 
eriaud*.  Th<  ronta  from  Fnuce  Co  Aa)trla  thnmsh  Buel  and  Zarich  pusei 
tbroDgll  the  Arlberg  tannel.  ali  and  a  half  mUea  long ;  the  greateat  Intcmallnqal 
roDIe  pasaea  Ha  Basel  and  Lazeni  through  the  SI.  Ootthard  taqnel,  nine  and  a 
quarter  mtlea  long,  to  Ullan  and  Genoa ;  the  SUnplon  tnnnel,  to  be  twelve  and  a 
half  mllea  long,  now  building  <1M1),  will  give  Parle  the  most  direct  commanlca- 
tion  with  Milan,  the  largeat  center  or  Italian  trade.  Obaerve  the  rontea  from  all 
the  fronUeia  leading  [0  the  porta  and  commercial  centen  of  Che  auiTOuuding 
coodtiiM. 

Oeoeva,  atanding  at  the  point  where  the  Rhone  BlTei  leavee  Lake  Genera,  la  a 
dlatrlbutlng  and  forwarding  cit; ;  the  conTeigence  of  nllnnde  at  Basel  make  K 
a  Terr  Important  commercial  center  and  forwardUig  point ;  Zurich  la  tbe  largeat, 
mof  t  bnntlf ol.  and  Indnatrlallr  actlre  cltr- 

silver  mines,  the  quantities  of  precions  metals  imported  for 
coinage  and  for  jewelry  and  other  manofactaring  pnrposes 
Bometimes  BorpaBs  in  value  the  large  suppliea  of  coal  pur- 
chased abroad.  Germany  sells  to  Switzerland  coal,  coke, 
raw  and  manufactured  iron,  aagar  and  other  foodstuffs, 
machinery,  books,  and  many  other  supplies  in  such  enor- 
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moas  quantities  that  nearly  a  third  of  the  total  imports 
come  from  that  eonntry.  Raw  cotton,  Theat,  and  petro- 
letim  comprise  abont  two  thirds  of  the  value  of  imports 
from  the  United  States. 

Nearly  all  the  e^orts  are  maiin&otnxea.  Silk  goods 
head  the  list ;  after  them  come  cotton  yams,  cotton  cloths, 
which  are  sent  wherever  there  is  a  demand  for  the  finer 
grades  of  white  and  colored  cottons  and  prints ;  hooks, 
engravings,  embroideries,  watches,  and  watch  movements ; 
machinery,  much  of  it  for  spinning  and  weaving;  milch 
cows,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk.  Butter,  wood  carvinjp, 
and  straw  wares  have  a  subordinate  part  in  the  exports. 
Cotton  embroideries,  the  largest  export  to  the  United 
States,  are  worth  more  than  double  the  raw  cotton  that 
Switzerland  buys  in  this  country.  Silk  goods,  cheese, 
aniline  dyes,  and  watches  are  also  important  exports  to  the 
United  States. 

BwitEerland'i  great  advantagea  are  water  power,  exoeUmt 
mannfaotorea,  near-by  marksta  in  which  to  purohaBe  raw  and 
■ell  ntannfaotored  produota,  and  extemdve  oommunicationa 
with  seaporta.  These  advantages  serve  to  counterbalance 
distance  from  the  sea,  poverty  in  coal  and  iron,  and  iuade- 
qoate  home  supplies  of  food.  The  Alpine  scenery  also  is  a 
money-making  resource  that  goes  far  towards  supplying 
food  and  manufacturing  materials  that  must  he  purchased 
from  other  countries. 

Scenery  ia  a  large  aovroe  of  wealth.  Millions  of  tourists 
visit  Switzerland  to  enjoy  its  incomparable  mountain  land- 
scapes, waterfalls,  and  glaciers.  It  was  estimated  that  in 
1898  they  left  $38,000,000  in  the  country.  Most  of  the 
tourists  come  in  excursion  parties  from  Western  and  Cen- 
tral Europe.  They  remain  only  a  short  time,  but  their 
numbers  are  so  large  that  the  aggregate  expenditure  is 
enormous.  However,  as  Switzerland  imports  nearly  all  the 
supplies  it  sells  to  tourists,  a  great  deal  of  the  money 
received  is  paid  out. 
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STATISTICS  FOR  SWITZERLAND 
AvEBABE  Anhuu,  Tkade  (in  Million  Dollaks) 
188B-'88.  188I-'»6. 

Imports 149.0  189.5 

134.0  140.0 


Shasb  of  Othbb  CoDHTUBa  m  the  Tkadb,  1899  (Pbbcbktaoes) 
iin- 


Germany S9.70  S4.95  Africa 1.53  .80 

Anstria-HDDgary  ..     8.59  5.71  AbU 3,65  8.84 

Fraoce 16.42  13.10  United  States 6.33  11. fS 

Italy 16.46  6.27  Australia .87  .41 

GraatBritain 4.80  20.85 

Popnlation  (1899),  3,144,741. 

The  monetary  standard  is  gold  and  silyer,  with  the 
frano  as  the  unit  of  coinage.     Metric  weights  and  measures. 
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AIFSTRIA-EUNaABT 

Ho  aOtst  lesge  Enropean  nation  lias  moli  a  mixtnie  oi  races 
ai  Anstna-Hnngaiy.  The  Germans  are  the  largest  element ; 
many  languages  are  spoken,  the  predominant  tongues  being 
German  in  Aaatria,  and  Magyar  in  Hnngary.  Political 
antagonism,  growing  out  of  racial  differences,  sometimes 
disturbs  business.  Strife,  in  recent  years,  between  the 
Czech  and  German  nationalities  in  Bohemia,  the  most 
industrial  province,  has  Tesalted,  for  example,  in  the  re- 
fusal of  many  Czechs  to  trade  with  German  merchants  or 
to  buy  German  goods. 

Hountaina  and  highlands  wall  in  most  of  Uie  empire,  and 
inoloM  the  great  low  plain  of  Hungary,  The  Oalician  low- 
land, however,  borders  Bussia ;  and  on  the  southwest  there 
are  465  miles  of  coasts  washed  by  the  Adriatic.  Sharp 
contrasts  in  topography  help  to  produce  wide  variations  in 
climate,  arctic  conditions  prevailing  on  the  highest  moun- 
tains, Atlantic  influences,  which  penetrate  even  to  the 
Tyrol  vallejB,  modifying  summer  heat  and  winter  cold  in 
the  west.  The  flat  pnsztas,  or  plains  of  Hungary,  have  the 
continental  climate,  with  extremely  hot  summers  and  severe 
winters;  the  Adriatic  provinces  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia 
have  the  mild  winters  and  dry  summers  of  other  Mediter- 
ranean lands.  Only  the  Alps  have  large  rainfall ;  the 
plains  of  Hungary  are  liable  to  droughts;  therefore  the 
quantity  of  wheat  produced  varies  enormously. 

Bivet'  valleyi,  movatain  paasei,  and  the  short  BeaoDaat 
give  easy  aoeeas  to  other  landa.  In  favorable  stages  of  the 
877 
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water  the  Elbe  ie  savigsble  from  above  Prague,  in  Bohemia, 
to  Hamburg  (Fig.  90),  ,The  valleys  of  the  Morai-»  and 
Oder  riverB  open  a  passage  from  Vienna  to  German  Silesia 
(the  Moravian  Gate,  p.  S3).  The  Semmering  pass  and 
tnnnel,  southwest  of  Vienna,  are  the  gateway  through  the 
monntains  to  Trieste,  Venice,  and  Genoa.  Vessels  ascend 
the  Danube  into  Germany,  and  the  improvement  in  navi- 
gation at  the  Iron  Gate,  on  the  lower  Danube,  has  opened 
a  waterway  from  Vienna  to  all  the  Black  Sea  countries. 
A  railroad  over  the  Brenner  Pass  leads  north  into  Germany 
and  south  into  Italy ;  not  far  away  is  the  Arlberg  tonnel, 
through  which  Austrian  trains  reach  Paris,  Geneva,  and 
Marseilles  (Fig.  118). 

The  Danube  River  system  affords  great  facilities  for 
inland  navigation  (Fig.  118).  The  conspicnous  service 
which  the  Danube  renders  is  to  connect  southeastern  with 
central  Europe.  Although  the  second  largest  river  of 
Europe,  it  is  inferior  to  the  Bhine  for  transportation,  be- 
cause its  outlet  is  on  an  inland  sea  far  from  great  inter- 
national centers  of  trade. 

The  empire  it  pre-eminenUr  agrionltoraL  Three  fifths 
of  the  entire  area  is  devoted  to  field  crops,  pasturage,  and 
hay  (Fig.  114),  and  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  people  till 


^^ 


denuded  oT  lU  Umber  and  hence  itripped  of  iu  aoll  bj  floodg. 

the  soil  or  raise  stock.  Owing,  however,  to  high  freight 
rates  and  the  competition  of  other  grain-raising  countries, 

which  has  reduced  the  price  of  grain,  more  and  more  of 
the  population  are  abandoning  agriculture  for  industries 
and  commerce.  Nearly  all  the  arable  lands  in  Austria  are 
now  cultivated,  but  millions  of  acres  on  the  wide,  fiat  plains 
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of  Hungary  Btill  serve  only  for  pasturage  (Fig.  116),  and  the 
yield  of  cereals  per  £icre  is  far  less  than  in  western  Europe. 
Wheat  is  raised  in  most  parts  of  the  empire,  but  thriyes 
best  in  the  alluvial  lands  of  Hungary,  which  are  enriched 
by  the  floods  of  the  Danube  and  its  tribntariea,  making  the 


plain  one  of  the  great  granaries  of  the  world  (Fig.  36).  More 
than  enough  wheat  is  raised  for  home  consumption,  and  in 
good  crop  years  a  large  quantity  is  exported  to  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  The  empire  leads  Europe  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  flour,  Budapest  being  the  largest  milling  center, 
while  mills  are  scattered  all  over  the  wheat-growing  districts, 
mainly  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  The  best  mechanical 
inventions  are  used  in  the  mills;  wheat  is  classified  for 
milling  in  seven  grades,  the  uniformity  of  whose  product 
contributes  largely  to  the  success  of  Hungarian  fiour, 
which  brings  a  high  price  abroad. 
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Sye  is  raieed  in  the  cooler  mountain  districts ;  rje  float 
18  the  chief  import  of  breadatnffB,  selling  readily,  becanee 
large  nnmbera  of  the  working  classea  are  too  poor  to  eat 
wheat.  Maize,  a  large  crop  in  the  eouth,  thriving  even  in 
the  Tyrol,  is  augmented  by  imports  from  the  United  States 
and  Rumania.  Enormous  crops  of  oats  are  grown  in  the 
north  of  Austria  and  in  Hungary.  Flax  and  hemp  are, 
however,  losing  ground,  on  account  of  Russia's  superiority 
in  these  fibers.* 

Wine  culture  ii  one  of  tlie  lai^  retoiuoea  (Fig.  115).  It 
is  distributed  through  the  southern  half  of  the  empire, 
Hungary,  whose  wines  are  among  the  most  esteemed  in  the 
world,  making  nearly  half  the  output.  Tokay  is  the  best 
known  Hungarian  wine  and  the  leading  export,  the  Govern- 
ment encouraging  the  industry  by  maintaining  schools  of 
instruction  in  grape-growing  and  wine-making.  Much 
Italian  wine  has  been  imported  since  the  phylloxera  rayaged 
the  vines;  imports  still  exceed  the  exports. 

A  foorth  o!  the  area  !■  in  putorei.  More  horses  are 
raised  than  in  any  part  of  Europe  except  in  Russia.    Great 

♦  The  empire  is  one  of  the  large  tobacoo-raiaing  countries,  Hnn- 
garj  producing  nearly  half  the  crop.  Tobacco,  salt,  and  gunpowder 
are  Goremment  monopoliea,  their  importation,  except  bj  the  state, 
being  prohibited.  Bohemia  and  some  other  regions  make  a  great  deal 
more  beet  sugar  (Fig.  44)  than  the  country  can  consume ;  sogar  is  the 
largest  export,  England  taking  four  filths  of  the  foreign  sales;  the 
state  pays  a  bounty  of  sixty  to  ninety  cents  for  every  S20  pounds  pro- 
duced. Bohemia  supplies  four  fifths  of  the  hop  crop.  Brewery  inter- 
ests in  all  countries  import  more  or  less  Bohemian  malt  or  hops,  whose 
superior  qndity  is  due  to  peculiarly  favorable  soil,  climate,  and  methods 
ol  cultivation.  Beer  production  has  increased  in  the  past  half  century 
about  sevanfold,  the  most  famous  products  coming  from  Bohemia  and 
Vienna.  Risen  and  Vienna  beers  are  sent  all  over  the  world.  Great 
crops  of  potatoes  are  raised,  Austria  producing  far  more  than  Hungary. 
Fruit  raising  is  a  large  industry,  the  apple  and  pear  thriving  in  the 
north;  Hungary  produces  prunes,  from  which  brandy  is  made;  the 
southern  provinces  make  olive  oil  and  raise  the  fig,  the  olive,  dtms 
fruits,  and  the  almond  nut. 
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herds  of  Hungarian  horses  graze  on  the  treeless,  grass; 
steppes.  Hungary  is  also  famous  for  fine  mnles.  Hungary 
and  Galicia  raise  the  most  stall-fed  cattle  for  market,  many 
of  which  are  sold  in  Switzerland ;  Alpine  cattle,  fed  in  the 
high  pastures,  as  in  Switzerland,  are  kept  for  dairying. 
Sheep  have  declined  with  the  large  importations  of  Ans- 
traliatt  and  South  American  wool.  Poultry  raising  has 
enormoQB  extent  in  the  dry,  limestone  areas.  Two  billion 
eggs  a  year  are  exported  to  other  European  lands. 

Foresta  are  a  la^e  Bovroe  of  wealth  (Eig.  115).  Most  of 
the  wood  products  are  now  derived  from  the  Carpathian 
forests  and  Bohemia  (p.  114).  A  great  deal  of  lumber  and 
stares  for  making  wine  and  beer  casks  are  seat  to  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany. 

The  mineral  wealth  Is  laq;e  (Fig.  116).  Mining  is  not 
developed  in  proportion  to  the  great  mineral  resources. 
The  coal  production,  half  of  which  is  taken  from  the  rich 
Bohemian  mines,  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  demand;  the 
next  largest  sources  of  coal  are  Moravia  to  the  north  and 
Styria  to  the  south  of  the  Vienna  industrial  district  (Fig. 
58).  Iron  ores  are  specially  pure  in  Styria  and  Carinthia 
around  Gratz  and  Eisenerz,  where  there  is  a  mountain  of 
pure  iron  ore ;  nnf  ortuuately,  the  best  ores  are  nearer  sup- 
plies of  lignite  than  of  coal,  the  fine  Styrian  ores  being 
worked  only  with  charcoal,  while  the  poorer  ores  around 
Steyr  are  fused  with  coal. 

HanoflBAtnieB  are  of  subordinate  importance  (Fig.  116). 
The  reasons  are  the  slow  introduction  of  new  machibery, 
high  freight  rates,  heavy  taxes  on  manufactures,  the  situation 
of  industrial  centers  remote  from  the  ocean,  and  race  ani- 
mosities. As  the  largest  industrial  development  is  in  the 
northwest  and  north,  the  greatest  density  of  population  is 
naturally  there  (Fig.  117),  while  agriculture  predominates 
in  the  east  and  commerce  in  the  maritime  provinces ;  but ' 
metal,  machine,  leather,  and  other  industries  are  growing  in 
Hungary.     Textiles  are  most  largely  grouped  on  the  north- 
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em  coal  field  at  Reicheuberg,  Pilsen,  Brnnn,  Troppan,  and 
other  towns.  Theae  manufactores,  though  most  important 
of  all,  do  not  make  enough  cottons  for  the  home  demand. 


INDUSTRIES  ADD 

^O     MINEBIL  PBODVCTS 
OF  AV8TltlA-UtII«ARV 


Fio.  116.~Tbe  lead  mines  of  Bletburg  are  Ibe  ttchest  In  Earope.  The  qnichsll'er 
mlnei  it  Idrit,  are  enrpaflsed  Id  Europe  onJj  bj  the  Spanleh  uilnee  at  Atmaden 
(p.  138).  The  empire  eicele  all  other  EnropeaD  caunErlea  in  n\l  remarces,  Uiongh 
not  in  the  qnantitj  prodaced  (p.  ISS).  The  moet  remarkable  development  la  in 
the  iDlnee  of  Wtellczka-Boehnia,  in  Oalicla,  where  the  tdbh  of  rock  lalt  la  800 
mile*  long  and  1,300  teet  thick.  Thirtr  miles  of  galleriea  have  be«n  dag  Into  thia 
maaa,  and  mining  vlllageB  aland  far  helon  the  enrface.  Petroleum  la  produced  In 
aallclB.  bat  ao  much  cheap  Rueeian  kerosene  la  Imported  that  small  nae  la  made 
of  the  local  oil  reaonrcee.  The  map  aboH-s  the  dlatrlbntion  of  gold,  ellvcr,  and 
copper,  none  of  which  la  vei?  important. 

Enormone  quantltiea  of  grain  and  other  freight  areeaniedon  theTheiaa.  Dnve. 
and  Save,  trlbutariee  of  the  Danube,  New  canale  are  being  dug  (1901|  between 
the  Theiae  and  Danube  and  the  Drare  and  Save  to  ahorten  the  disUnce  b;  water 
to  Bndapeet  and  Vienna. 

The  Toolen  mills  export  cloths,  but  import  la^e  qnantities 
of  worsted  yarns.  Large  carpet  mannfacturea  and  the  silk 
industry  have  their  principal  seat  in  Vienna.  The  metal 
industries  are  centered  mainly  at  Steyr,  Qratz,  and  Klagen- 
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furt.  Machinery,  tools,  and  railroad  materials  are  large 
products  of  Vienna,  Gratz,  Prague,  and  Brunn.  The  famooB 
Bohemian  glass  is  made  near  forests  that  Bnpplj  fnel,  pot- 
ash, the  silica  and  "coloring  metals,"  which  give  it  dis- 
tinctive qualities,  the  mountain  regions  of  northwest  Bo- 
hemia having  half  the  glass  factories  of  the  empire,  with 
the  largest  centers  at  Pilaen  and  Eger.     The  leather  in- 


The  most  popnloos  area  Is  the  district  around  Vienna,  where  rhe  largest  melal-woife- 
ing  and  general  mannfactaring  [nlereats  of  the  empin  are  centered.  The  popnla- 
tlon  ia  also  very  dense  farther  north,  in  Bohemfft  snd  Moravia,  where  agricoltore 
la  eabordloate  and  moet  of  the  population  work  in  the  factories  and  ticlps.  The 
Oillcian  plain  is  more  densely  peopled  than  Chat  of  Hungary  becunae  fanning 
&pd  stock'Calelng  are  supplemented  there  to  a  greater  extent  by  mining  and  mana- 
factnring. 

the  Tyrol.  It  includes  large  glove  manufactures.  Sheep 
and  lambskins  come  mainly  from  Hangary ;  goatskins  from 
the  Balkans  and  Mediterranean  countries.  Austrian  gloves 
are  among  the  large  exports.* 

•  Yieana,  Prague,  and  Bi»)apest  are  noted  lor  fine  cabinet  work 
and  wood-tamiug ;  Austrian  bent  furniture  and  wooden  toys  are  large 
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Bailioads  aie  leas  developed  than  in  moat  European  eotm- 
triei  (Fig.  118).  The  railroad  mileage  is  only  a  third  as 
large  as  that  of  France.  All  raibouds  converge  upon  Vienna 
and  Budapest;  four  fifths  of  the  ocean  freight  is  trans- 


Fie.  118— VLenna,  the  ceotnl  point  of  trsde  between  llie  npper  uid  lowei  Dannbe 
SDd  between  esat  Gennan;  and  the  Adriatic,  ie  the  greatest  eommerclal  and  indns- ' 
trial  city  of  the  empite.  Bnd»pest,  In  the  heart  of  the  conntry  and  at  the  lowest 
place  on  the  Danube  where  the  river  might  be  easily  bridged,  Is  the  gateway 
of  EuDgarian  trade.  Prague  Ilea  on  both  aides  of  (he  navigable  Hotdan-Blbe,  at 
the  natural  meeting  point  of  alt  trade  rontea  In  Bohemia,  and  ie  therefore  the  eol- 
leeting  and  dietribnting  point  for  the  coat,  textile,  glass,  hardware,  and  other 
mannfactnring  Interesta  oC  that  tegion.  Lemberg  and  Cracow  are  the  centers  of 
Gallcian  indnatriee  and  trade  relating  m^nly  lo  grain,  cattle,  aalt,  and  petroleum. 
At  Preaeborg  ia  the  latseat  dynamite  factory  In  Europe. 

ported  hy  the  rail  routes,  becaase  the  rivers  do  not  lead  to 
the  seaports.     Commerce  with  the  Levant  takes  Danube 

exports;  a  great  deal  of  paper  is  made  in  the  Vienna  mAnnfacturing 
dbtrict;  the  largest  distilling  interests  are  in  Oalicia  and  Hungary; 
the  cordial  maraschiiio  is  a  prodact  of  Dalmatia  (Adriatic  coast).  Aus- 
tria excels  in  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments,  carriages,  and 
many  branches  of  hardware  ;  the  chemicals  produced  do  not  fill  the 
home  demand;  manj  wooden  vessels  for  the  fisheries  and  rivers  al« 
builf  in  the  shipyards  of  Vienna,  Trieste,  Polft,  and  Zara.  Compare  Fig. 
116  with  IIT  to  note  the  relations  between  the  distribution  of  indus- 
tries and  density  of  population. 
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Bteamers  to  the  Black  Sea.  Intematiooal  routes  through 
the  Balkans  lead  from  Belgrade  to  Constantinople  and 
Salonica  on  the  .£gean  Sea.  The  merchant  marine  is  one 
of  the  Bmallest  in  Etirope  (p.  48),  most  of  the  sea  trade 
being  throngh  Trieste,  the  port  of  Aastria,  and  Fiume,  the 
port  of  Hungary.  Trieste,  the  largest  seaport,  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Anstrian  Lloyd,  a  maritime  company,  whose 
steamers  ply  chiefly  to  Oriental  conntries  and  Mediterra- 
nean ports.  Two  lines  make  regnlar  sailings  to  the  United 
States.  Finme  is  the  outlet  for  a  great  deal  of  the  wheat 
of  Hungary.  Cattaro  (Fig.  116)  is  a  better  harbor  than 
either  Trieste  or  Fiume,  but  its  situation  is  not  conTenient 
for  trade.  English  and  Italian  vessels  take  an  important 
part  in  the  carrying  trade,  and  the  ports  of  northwest  Eu- 
rope receire  and  dispatch  considerable  of  the  foreign  corn- 
Cotton  and  wool  flber^  yam,  and  cloih  are  the  largest 
ImportB.  Coffee,  coal,  metals,  and  machinery  are  also  large 
purchases.  Germany  is  the  largest  pnrchaser  of  exports, 
buying  cereals  and  machinery.  The  trade  with  Germany 
tends,  however,  to  diminish,  as  Germany  can  bay  meat 
products  and  grain  to  equal  advantage  from  America  and 
Bussia.  The  trade  with  Bussia  is  somewhat  restricted  by 
the  fact  that  both  countries  are  large  producers  of  cereals, 
cattle,  and  timber.  About  four  sevenths  of  the  foreign  pur- 
chases are  raw  or  partly  manufactured  materials,  and  the 
balance  is  manufactures.  Cotton,  maize,  hog  products,  and 
pig  iron  are  the  largest  imports  from  the  United  States,  but 
Egypt  supplies  two  thirds  of  the  cotton. 

Sngar,  timber,  oattt^  vhaat,  lesthor  goodi,  eg^g^  ooal, 
and  gbuM  are  the  latgeat  ezportft  Italy  depends  chiefly 
npon  Austria  for  its  c(ial  supply.  In  the  markets  of  the 
Levant,  Austria-Hungary  disputes  the  first  place  with  Eng- 
land. She  supplies  Servia  and  Bumania  with  a  large  part 
of  their  imports,  and  controls  the  foreign  trade  of  Bulga- 
ria.    She  buys  from  the  United  States  about  five  times  the 
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value  of  the  commoditiea  ehe  aella  here.  The  chief  exports 
to  this  country  are  glassware,  gloTes,  angar,  porcelain  and 
pottery,  muaical  inBtrnments,  and  beer. 

Anitria-Hu^ary  ia  a  land  of  tnuudtiou  from  indiutnal 
west  Eniope  to  agricultural  east  Europe,  The  internal  trade 
illustratea  thia  fact,  most  of  the  mannfactnres  being  derived 
from  the  west  of  the  empire,  and  f  oodatufls  and  timber  from 
the  eaat  When  more  coal  ia  mined  and  the  volume  of 
manufactures  is  greater  the  country  wiU  not  draw  so 
largely  as  at  present  upon  supplies  from  Germany  and 
other  BOnrcea.  The  empire  is  the  only  large  European  state 
that  has  no  possessions  outside  of  Europe.* 

AtIRASB  AHKUU,  T&4DB  or  AUSTRU-HUNSABT  (IH    MnXlOlT   DOLIUKS) 

isrs-'BO.         i880-'8s.         iwi-te.        ims. 

Imports 234.0  357.5  277.0         831.1 

Exports 278.0  808.0  831.0         873.8 

Imports  from  Leading  Codstries  m  1899  (QMmiAi.  C( 
Million  Dollakb)'!' 


GBrmanj. 

EBBland. 

trmted  states. 

France. 

121.9 

30.0 

35. S 

24.3 

11.2 

Exports  to  LsADiNa  Countbies  in  1899  (Oehebal  Cohmebcb,  ii 

HiLUON   DOLLABS) 


S9.1  14.4  12.1  6.5 


*  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  nomiuallj  belonging  to  TDrkef,  bat, 
occupied  and  administered  by  Austria- Hungary  since  1878,  bavc  made 
maoh  progress  nnder  tbe  new  regime,  which  has  built  good  highways 
and  narrow-gauge  railroads  and  begun  the  development  of  coal  mining 
and  manufactures.  The  trade  is  with  Austria-Hungary,  the  exports 
being  mainly  oak  timber,  plums,  and  cattle. 

f  General  commerce  =  gross  imports  or  exports.  Special  com- 
merce =  imports  for  home  consumption  or  exports  of  native  produce 
and  manufactures.    Th«  statistics  in  this  book  nsnallj  relate  to  special 
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Population,  with  BoBBis  and  Herzegovina  (1898),  46,- 
335,687. 

The  standard  coinage  ie  thei  crown,  baaed  on  the  gold 
standard  and  worth  about  30^  cents.  Twenty-crown  gold 
piece  =  $4.06.  Metric  systems  of  weights  and  measorea 
are  legal,  but  the  old  standards  are  often  employed. 
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Katnre  made  Italy  on  agticnltiixal  and  commeroial  oonn- 
by.  Its  induBtries  cun  not  rank  with  those  of  great  manu- 
facturing nationB,  because  it  has  no  coal,  bat  it  is  fitted,  ■ 
like  China,  to  support  a  great  fanning  population,  because 
it  produces  all  the  various  crops  of  Europe,  and  many  of 
those  of  tropical  lauds,  under  a  climate  so  genial  that  two 
or  three  harvests  may  be  gathered  every  year.  Its  position 
also  adapts  it  for  large  sea  trade,  because  it  is  part  of  the 
shortest  route  from  west  and  central  Europe  to  the  Levant 
and  eastern  countries.  The  ports  of  no  other  land  can 
communicate  so  easily  with  the  coasts  washed  by  the  Med- 
iterranean and  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans.  On  the 
land  side  it  has  close  and  quick  connections  with  the  rest 
of  Europe.  Though  separated  from  the  northern  lands  by 
the  Alps,  they  are  not  a  barrier  to  Italy's  commerce ;  four 
lines  of  railroad  cross  the  mountains ;  another  will  be  added 
upon  the  completion  of  the  Simplon  tunnel  (Fig.  113). 

Holt  of  the  important  towns  aie  uaporta.  As  Italy  has  the 
sea  on  three  sides  and  ia  in  the  center  of  the  most  impor- 
tant inland  sea  in  the  world,  it  is  natural  that  many  of  the 
inhabitants  shoold  be  sailors,  and  the  coast  towns  important 
in  Bea  trade.  The  chief  harbors  are  Genoa,  Naples,  Venice, 
Leghorn,  Messina,  and  Palermo  {Fig.  119).  Enormous  sums 
have  been  expended  in  improving  these  and  other  harbora. 
All  the  ports  receive  heavier  and  bulkier  freight  than  they 
ship,  because  they  bring  in  grain,  coal,  iron,  timber,  and 
other  heavy  commodities,  while  they  ship  olive  oil,  wine, 
straw  goods,  fruits,  and  other  things  of  larger  value,  in  pro- 
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portioD  to  weight  and  bulk,  than  the  importe ;  the  result 
is  that  many  vessels  landing  cargoes  depart  in  ballast. 

The  climate  is  dry  and  warm.    The  mountainB  encircling 
the  Lombfody  plain  ward  ofi  the  west  and  south  winds,  so 


that  the  fields  would  not  receive  all  the  moisture  they 
require  if  they  were  not  irrigated ;  the  largest  rainfall  in 
the  south  occurs  in  the  fall  and  winter  instead  of  in  the 
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growing  season ;  irrigation  is,  therefore,  employed  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  Lombardy  plain  has  greater 
extremes  of  temperature  than  the  peninsula,  which  is 
imbedded  between  warm  seas.  The  greatest  drawback  is 
malaria,  that  pervades  the  valley  of  the  Po,  the  swampy 
lands  of  the  Maremma,  the  Gampagna,  the  Pontine  Marshes, 
and  some  other  regions  (Fig.  120). 
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The  I^i^est  indtutrial  and  Bgriovltnial  development  is  in 
the  north  {Fig.  180).  The  reason  is  evident  when  natural 
conditions  are  studied.  The  largest  and  richest  farming 
area  is  the  Lombardy  plain,  lying  within  the  hend  formed 
by  the  Alps  as  they  circle  southward  to  join  the  Apennines. 
It  is  the  basin  of  the  Po  Eiver,  fed  by  many  Alpine  streams, 
which  irrigate  the  rice  and  other  crops.  The  Po  and  its 
tributaries  afford  about  600  miles  of  navigation,  while  the 
more  southern  rivers  have  little  utility,  except  the  Amo, 
navigable  to  Florence,  and  the  Tiber,  to  Borne.  The  nortrh 
ia  much  nearer  the  large  trading  nations  than  the  south ; 
farming  and  manufacturing  are  easier  in  the  plain  than  in 
the  mountainous  peninsula.  These  facts  have  helped  to 
give  the  north  a  more  dense  population  and  to  make  busi- 
ness of  all  kinds  more  active  there  (Fig.  181). 

Agricnlture  is  in  a  backvard  condition  (Fig.  133).  Most 
of  the  land,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  large  proprietors,  is 
leased  to  small  tenants,  who,  after  paying  all  charges,  have 
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but  a  scanty  living.  Progress  is  retarded  by  the  fact  that 
nouresident  owners  hold  so  much  of  the  farm  lands,  and,  as 
in  Ireland,  many  of  the  peasantry  seek  to. better  their  con- 
dition by  emigration ;  about  300,000  a  year  pass  through 
Genoa  or  other  ports  on  their  way  to  South  America  or  the 
United  States ;  many  thousands,  also,  eke  out  their  income 
by  working  as  farm  hands  or  laborers  in  neighboring  coun- 
tries for  several  months  every  year.  While  more  than  a 
third  of  the  land  is  tilled,  millions  of  acres  are  unpro- 
ductive which,  if  drained,  would  yield  large  crops  and  de- 
crease the  purchases  of  food  in  foreign  lands.* 

•  Winter  wheat,  though  wiJelj  grown,  is  in  insuffieient  snpplj ; 
l&rge  qnsntities  are  imported  from  Russia  and  Eungaiy  for  bread  (nd 
alimentary  pastes.     Maise,  raised  everywhere,  is  a  partionlaily  large 
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Flax  and  hemp  are  large  crops  in  the  north,  coneider- 
able  hamp  being  exported.  Excellent  cotton  is  raised  in 
the  Boath  and  in  Sicily,  bat  the  mills  depend  chiefly  upon 
foreign  supplieii.  Tobacco,  a  Government  monopoly,  is  not 
grown  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  much  tobacco  is  imported 
from  the  United  States. 

Wine,  (diTeB,  and  oitnu  fhiitB  ftie  the  itaples  of  agrriovl- 
toral  trade* (Fig.  120).  The  uniform  warmth  and  dry  weather 
needed  by  the  vine  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Italy,  hence 
the  grape  is  cultivated  everywhere,  Italy  being  the  second 
largest  producer  of  wine  {p.  69).  The  proportion  of  wine 
lands  to  the  total  area  is  greater  in  Italy  than  in  France. 
The  quality  has  much  improved  in  recent  years,  and  the 
exports  are  very  large,  Chianti,  grown  near  Florence,  Asti 
in  the  northwest,  and  the  Marsala  wines  <rf  Sicily  being 
among  the  largest  sales  abroad.  Olive  oil  *  is  surpassed  in 
the  foreign  trade  only  by  raw  silk.  The  olive  grows  every- 
where south  of  Florence ;  the  best  oil,  from  Lucca  and  other 
places  near  the  north  limit  of  cultivation,  is  first  in  United 
StaUs  markets,  but  the  middle  and  south  of  the  peninsula 
supply  the  largest  quantities.  The  orange  and  lemon  trees 
number  over  17,000,000.1 

crop  in  the  north ;  polenta  (Indian  com  mush  or  hasty  pudding)  is  the 
basis  of  food  for  the  peasBintr; ;  the  basin  of  the  Fo  produces  more  rioe 
than  any  other  part  of  Europe  ;  other  cereals  are  of  less  importance ; 
the  climate  is  very  favorable  for  vegetables,  which  are  much  more  im- 
portant as  food  than  meat ;  aa  many  poor  persons  subeist  almost  wholly 
on  boiled  chestnuts,  the  chestnut  is  the  most  important  forest  tree  of 
Italy.    There  are  many  chestnut  plantations. 

*  The  olive  tree  is  one  of  the  most  important  products  of  Mediter- 
ranean lands,  its  original  home.  The  tree  lives  for  six  or  seven  cen- 
turies, and  is  grown  moat  largely  in  Italy,  south  France,  Spain,  Turkey, 
and  Syria,  The  oil  frequently  replaces  butter,  and  is  preferred  for 
salads  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  making  olive  oil  the  olives  are 
pressed  as  in  a  cider  mill,  eight  and  one  half  pounds  o!  olives  being 
required  for  a  quart  of  oil.  The  pickled  tniit  is  a  table  delicacy. 
,  f  Citrus  fruits  come  from  a  small  genus  of  trees  of  the  orange 
family,  including  the  orange,  lemon,  liQie,  and  others.    Oranges  and 
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The  demand  for  lumber  and  timber  is  not  covered  by 
the  home  production.  In  the  Po  basin  and  in  Sicily  large 
forests  have  been  recklessly  destroyed. 

Animal  raising  is  of  inferior  importance.  It  is  mainly 
developed  in  the  north.  Cattle-  in  large  numbers  graze  on 
the  rich  grass  of  the  Po  valley.  Some  of  the  cheeses  of 
the  Lombardy  plain  are  widely  known  and  figure  in  the 
exports.  The  army  is  not  able  to  obtain  all  the  horses  it 
needs  in  the  home  markets,  the  breeding  of  donkeys  and 
mules,  particularly  in  the  peninsula,  being  a  larger  industry. 
The  best  wool  is  grown  in  the  mountain  pastures  of  the 
Abruzzi  (middle  of  the  peninaula)  and  in  Sicily,  hot  only 
half  the  wool  manufactured  is  supplied  by  the  sheep 
farmers.  As  in  all  mountainous  countries  of  Europe, 
thoneands  of,  goats  are  raised  mainly  for  kidskins  and 
morocco  leather. 

In  comparison  with  northern  peoples,  the  Italians  eat 
very  Irttle  flesh.  Enormous  quantities  of  fish,  however,  are 
consumed  in  this  Roman  Catholic  country ;  nearly  80,000 
men  are  employed  in  the  fisheries  all  around  the  coasts  (Fig. 
130),  but,  as  they  are  not  able  to  supply  the  demand,  a 
great  deal  of  canned  cod,  pickled  herring,  and  other  fish  is 
imported.  The  coral  *  and  sponge  fisheries  are  also  impor- 
tant (p.  88).  Poultry  is  raised  everywhere,  being  next  to 
mutton  the  preferred  animal  food;  the  export  of  eggs  is 
very  large. 

XTeftTly  600,000  peraou  are  engaged  in  raising  the  silk- 
worm.    It  ie  the  most  important  branch  of  rural  industry 

lemons  are  imported  into  northern  countries  from  Mediterranean  lands, 
Portugal,  and  the  Azores,  but  most  of  all  from  Sicily.  Orange  culture 
in  California  and  Florida  and  the  duty  on  oranges  and  lemons  have 
reduced  Sicily's  American  trade.  Limes  come  oliiefly  from  the  West 
Indies. 

*  The  red  coral  of  commerce  is  obtHined  in  the  Mediterranean  off 
the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  west  coast  of  Italy.  The  price  varies  accord- 
ing to  color.  The  finest  rose-pink  in  large  pieces  is  valued  at  1400  or 
more  an  ounce.     The  commgn  article  brings  $1  to  |1.50  an  ounce. 
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and  the  source  of  Italy's  largest  eiports.  Climate  and  soil 
are  admirably  adapted  for  the  mulberry  and  silkworm. 
Italy  holds  the  first  rank  in  Europe  and  the  third  in  the 
world  (after  China  and  Japan)  in  the  production  of  raw 
silk  {Fig.  65).  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  and  Venetia  (Fig. 
1S3)  produce  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  entire  crop, 
and  Lombardy  alone  two  fifths,  but  it  Is  raised  to  some 
extent  throughout  Italy,  Piedmont  producing  the  beat 
quality.  Most  raw  silk  is  sent  to  Milan,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal market.  All  European  and  most  American  manufac- 
turers buy  a  great  deal  of  Italian  raw  silk,  which  is  exported 
through  Genoa  or  over  the  international  railroads. 

There  is  little  mineral  wealth.  Though  there  is  no  coal, 
a  few  hundred  thousand  tons  of  lignite  mined  every  year 
supplement  the  coal  imported  from  Cardiff  and  Austria. 
Elba  and  Sardinia  have  excellent  iron  ore,  which  is  not  yet 
fuUy  utilized.  Boracic  acid,  of  importance  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  borax,  is  found  native  in  the  lagoons  of  Tuscany. 
Salt  is  obtained  by  evaporating  sea  water  or  mining  rock 
salt.  Of  Carrara  marble  (Fig,  119),  which  for  many  cen- 
turies has  been  preferred  by  sculptors  to  any  other  marble, 
over  100,000  tons  are  produced  every  year,  4,500  men  work- 
ing in  the  quarries  and  about  1,000  men  sawing  and  polish- 
ing the  marble,  Italian  copper  is  smelted  both  at  home 
and  at  Swansea,  England ;  the  distribution  of  other  min- 
erals is  shown  in  Fig.  130. 

Thirty  thousand  persons  are  engaged  in  mining  sulphur. 
The  exports  amount  to  nearly  500,000  tons  a  year,  of  which 
the  United  States  purchases  about  one  third.  Sicily,  the 
largest  producer  in  the  world  (p.  ,138),  mines  most  of  it, 

Mann&ctnres  are  growing  (Fig.  1S3).  These  industries, 
_  however,  owing  partly  to  lack  of  capital,  coal,  and  continu- 
ous water  power,  are  still  inferior  to  those  of  the  great 
industrial  states.  While  there  is  an  important  foreign 
demand  for  a  few  articles,  such  as  Venetian  glass,  Milan 
cutlery,  straw  goods,  and  coral   jewelry,  the  imports  of 
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manufactureB  are  more  valuable  than  the  exports.  The 
InduBtrieB  are  mamlj  confioed  to  the  north.  The  leading 
braach  is  silk  goods,  centered  largely  in  Lombardy  (Milan 
and  Como),  Piedmont,  and  Venetia;  Florence,  Naples,  and 


Palermo  are  also  represented.  Woolen  cloths  are  produced 
in  increasing  quantities,  so  that  Italy  is  importing  less  than 
formerly.  Imports  of  raw  cotton  increased  thirteenfold 
between  1871  and  1898.  Cotton  from  British  India  was 
formerly  preferred,  but,  beiug  adapted  only  for  coarser 
fabrics,  American  and  Egyptian  cottons  are  now  chiefly 
used.  Exports  of  cotton  cloth,  mainly  to  Argentina,  Brazil, 
and  Turkey,  now  exceed  the  imports.* 

*  The  hemp  (telds  give  abundant  material  for  the  large  cordage 
nganufactiirea.  Until  after  1888,  Italy  bouRht  most  of  her  iron  and 
st«el  from  England,  Germany,  and  France ;  but  large  establiahmenta  in 
the  towns  around  Genoa  and  elsewhere  now  produce  a  great  deal  of 
finished  steel,  and  make  locomotives,  rails,  and  maobinerj.    ShipTards 
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Tiw  imports  are  food  snppliea,  fael,  raw  matfliisli,  and 
maniifAotares ;  the  expwts  are  ohieflr  agricnltoiaL  Qrain 
ie  the  largest  import,  followed  by  raw  cotton,  wool  and 
wooleti  manirfactures,  timber,  iron,  and  eteel.  Raw  silk  and 
silk  goods  are  about  a  third  of  the  entire  exports,  while 
olive  oil,  wine,  etraw  goods,  hemp,  frnits,  eggs,  coral  mann- 
factjires,  and  sulphur  are  very  important.  Observe  be- 
low the  predominance  in  1899  of  imports  from  Great 
Britain  (mainly  coal,  iron,  textiles,  and  machinery) ;  also 
the  predominance  of  exports  to  the  great  silk-manufactur- 
ing countries  of  Europe.  Among  the  articles  that  Italy 
sells  to  the  United  States  are  sulphur,  olive  oil,  marble,  and 
wine.  Cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  copper,  and  farm  machinery 
are  among  the  large  purchases  from  this  country. 

STATISTICS  FOE  ITALY 
AvEBAQE  Ansual  Tb^db  (in  Million  Dollaos) 

lan-TB.  lB8t-'8B.  ISBO-'W.  im. 

Imports 363.0  S97.0  880.0  390.7 

Exports 241.0  349.0  813,5  276.8 


Imports  from  Leading  Oouhtiubs,  1899  (in  Million  Dollars) 
Oermanr. 


Q««'      T»n™u     o-nt,«i.v     United     Auatrl*       iiv-„~.     ^^tsi 
_  ..   .       RnHi>.    <iBniianv.     gt^^^     Hongary.     *™''<*-       land 


Exports  to  Leading  Countries,  1899  (is  Million  Dollars) 

494840  3180845  S 

Population,  1899,  31,856,676. 

The  coinage,  weights,  and  meaanres  are  those  of  France, 
the  names  being  changed  to  Italian  equivalents. 

at  Sestri,  near  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Spezia  make  men-or-war  and  mer- 
chant vessels.  Metds  and  machinery  are  still  imported  in  large  quan- 
tities. Italy  excels  in  various  artistic  products,  aneh  as  the  mosaics  of 
Florence,  Venice,  and  Rome,  the  glassware  ot  Venice,  made  from  the 
silica  of  neighboring  Murano.  and  the  porcelain  and  jewelry  manufao- 
toied  at  Naples  and  other  cities. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 
SPAIN  AND  PORTOGAI. 

The  inflaence  of  the  natural  featnrei  of  the  Zbeiian  Fen- 
insola  ia  to  retard  rather  than  to  promote  commerce.  The 
peninsula,  however,  is  more  favorably  situated  for  trade 
with  Central  and  South  America  and  West  Africa  than  any 
other  country  of  Europe,  Though  nearly  surrounded  by 
aea,  the  height  of  the  plateau,  which  *ia  surmounted  by 
mountain  ranges,  gives  most  of  it  a  continental  instead  of 
a  sea  climate.  The  mountains  keep  the  larger  part  of  the 
rainfall  from  reaching  the  interior,  which  is  therefore  very 
dry.  On  the  Mediterranean  coasts  the  rain  falls  mainly  after 
the  growing  season ;  irrigation  is  therefore  the  basis  of  the 
largest  agriculture.  The  mountains  make  road-building 
difficult ;  the  rivers  are  too  small  and  swift  to  be  navigable 
except  for  short  distances;  the  peninsula,  therefore,  has 
inadequate  means  of  communication,  which  ia  to  the  detri- 
ment of  all  kinds  of  business.  The  Pyrenees  are  a  wall  of 
exclusion,  for  there  are  no  passes  across  them  like  those  of 
the  Alps  which  lead  from  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  France 
into  Italy.  Railroads  pass  around  the  ocean  ends  of  the 
Pyrenees,  but  the  detour  is  inconvenient,  and  most  of  the 
freight  is  carried  by  sea. 

Spain's  lai^est  iutavats  are  ^ricnltoial  (Fig.  IM).  Over 
half  the  people  live  by  agriculture,  which  supplies  more 
than  half  of  the  exports.  The  special  disadvantages  of  the 
farmer  are  that  most  of  the  land  is  in  large  holdings  owned 
by  the  nobility,  farm  methods  and  implements  arc  primi- 
tive, taxes  high,  and  communications  poor.     The  special 
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advantage  is  that  irrigation  works,  begun  by  the  Moors, 
and  extended  and  fostered  by  Government  to  the  present 
time,  are  among  the  most  extensive  in  the  world.  Irriga- 
tion, in  a  wide  belt  along  most  of  the  Mediterranean  front. 


has  helped  to  transform  a  large  area  into  a  region  of  re- 
markable fertility,  well  worthy  of  the  name  huertas  or  gar- 
dens. Eoek  is  blasted  and  powdered  to  form  soil,  street 
sweepings  and  other  fertilizers  are  nsed,  and  as  a  result  no 
land  in  the  world  is  more  productive.  These  irrigated  lands 
produce  southern  fruits,  vegetables,  sugar  cane,  maize,  and 
other  crops  requiring  abundant  moisture. 

The  dry  lands  of  the  interior  are  of  much  greater  ex- 
tent. Depending  almost  wholly  upon  rainfall,  a  large  part 
of  them  are  untilled.  However,  wheat  and  other  cereals  grow 
on  thorn.     The  wheat  crop  does  not  always  meet  the  needs 
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of  the  local  markets,  and  then  imports  are  considerable.  A 
wide  region  around  ValladoUd  (Fig.  134)  is  called  the  gran- 
ary of  Castile ;  rice  thrives  on  swampy  lands  bordering  the 
Gulf  of  Valencia ;  barley  ia  grown  for  cattle  food,  and  rye  is 
the  staff  of  life  in  the  moist  northwest ;  oats  are  little  grown. ' 

Wine  is  the  largest  export  In  1891  it  was  nearly  a  third 
of  the  total  exports.  The  grape  thrives  nearly  everywhere ; 
the  tonic  qnalitj  of  some  of  the  vintages  has  caused  them 
to  be  highly  TsJned  for  medicinal  as  well  as  for  table  use ; 
many  ordinary  wines,  poorly  made  and  selling  at  a  pittance, 
are  consumed  by  the  peasantry  (p.  69).  The  wines  of  Jerez 
(sherry),  of  Malaga,  and  Alicante  (Fig.  134)  are  particularly 
renowned.  England  and  the  United  States  take  a  large 
part  of  the  exports. 

Ftaita  are  a  lai^  e:qH»rt  They  are  the  moat  profitable 
crop  of  the  huertas.  Oranges  and  lemons  are  a  great  prod- 
uct along  the  Gulf  of  Valencia  and  in  the  Balearic  Islands. 
The  peel  of  the  bigarade,  the  bitter  orange,  is  sent  to  Hol- 
land for  the  manufactnre  of  Curasao.*  Olives  and  olive  oil 
are  only  less  important  than  oranges  in  foreign  trade. 
Spain  produces  more  olive  oil  than  any  other  conntry,  and 
consumes  moat  of  the  product.  The  olive  is  grown  nearly 
everywhere,  but  mainly  in  the  southern  provinces.  Span- 
ish olives  for  table  nse  come  largely  from  Seville.  Most  of 
the  oil  is  supplied  from  Oordoba ;  a  great  deal  is  refined  in 
France,  much  of  the  home  product  being  poorly  made. 
Esparto,  an  important  export  to  England,  grows  on  the 
dry  lands  of  the  southeast  (p.  103).  Tobacco,  a  Government 
monopoly,  is  imported,  though  it  is  also  raised  in  the 
country. 

AnimAl  indnstriei  are  lesa  important  Xo  animal  prod- 
ucts figure  to  a  very  large  extent  in  foreign  galea ;  on  the 

*  The  comiQon  form  curai;oa  ia  due  to  a  blunder  in  spelling  the 
name  of  the  island  Curagao  on  an  earl;  map.  The  spelling  curagao 
for  the  liqueur  is  fullj  anthorizoil,  and  is  used  by  some  of  the  Schie- 
dam maaufactiiretB. 
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other  hand,  woolen  and  silk  goods,  codfish,  and  live  animals 
are  large  imports.  The  climate  is  so  dry  that  few  pastoral 
areas  have  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass.  Only  in  the  north- 
west, where  rain  from  the  Atlantic  is  abandsnt,  are  cattle 
raised  in  large  numbers,  some  being  sent  to  British  mar- 
kets. The  animals  used  in  the  cruel  national  sport  of  bull- 
fighting are  reared  in  the  southern  mountains.  Fintfhorses, 
originallj  of  Arab  stock,  are  also  raised  in  the  south ;  but, 
as  in  all  Mediterranean  countries,  mules  and  donkeys  are 
more  numerous.  In  proportion  to  population,  Spain  raises 
more  aheep  than  any  other  country  of  Europe ;  they  graze 
on  the  drier  pastures  of  the  plateau.  The  famous  fine 
'  wool  merinos  that  did  go  much  to  improve  the  wool  crop  of 
the  world  have  been  largely  replaced  by  coarse  wool  breeds. 
The  wool  product  does  not  suffice  for  home  needs.  Hogs 
are  most  numerous  in  the  oak  forests  of  the  west  (Fig.  124). 
The  climate  is  highly  suitable  for  silkworm  culture,  but 
the  indnstry  is  now  only  one  tenth  as  large  as  a  half  cen- 
tury ago.  Raw-silk  culture  b  mainly  confined  to  the  re- 
gions along  the  Gulf  of  Valencia.  Five  sixths  of  the  silk 
is  sold  in  France,  from  whence  large  quantities  of  silk  goods 
are  imported.  The  fisheries  are  important,  but  do  not  he- 
gin  to  supply  the  demand. 

Cork  is  a  la^e  export  (Fig.  1S4).  It  is  derived  from  the 
bark  of  a  species  of  oak  thriving  mainly  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Algeria.  The  bark  is  used  as  stoppers  for  glass  bottles, 
in  life-preservers  and  lifeboats,  and  with  linseed  oil  to  make 
linoleum  (p.  114).  As  most  of  the  country  is  treeless,  the 
wood  imports  from  Scandinavia,  and  of  staves  for  wine 
casks,  from  the  United  States,  are  large. 

The  mineral  reuoroes  in  the  mountalna  of  the  north  and 
■oath  are  very  great.  Foreign  capital  carries  on  most  of 
the  mining,  which  has  not  as  yet  produced  great  industrial 
development  (Fig.  134).  The  southern  mountains  are 
among  the  largest  producers  of  copper  and  quicksilver  in 
the  world  (Fig.  67  and  p.  138) ;  they  yield  also  great  quan- 
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titicB  of  silver  and  lead.  The  superior  iron  ore  of  the  north 
coast  is  sent  from  Bay  of  Biscay  ports  by  thousands  of  tons 
to  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium ;  but  Spain 
does  not  figure  very  largely  in  pig  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tnres.  Although  the  northern  and  southern  mountains  con- 
tain vast  quantities  of  coal,  the  commodity  is  imported  for 
home  industries.  The  main  use  of  metals  is  to  sell  them  to 
foreign  countries;  the  shipments  are  therefore  very  im- 
portant. 

Xanu&otuTes  do  not  supply  the  demand.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  masses  of  the  people  is  very  small ;  it  is 
therefore  cheaper  t6  import  goods  than  to  establish  expen- 
sive plants  to  supply  the  home  need.  The  largest  center  of 
manufactures  is  Barcelona  and  the  surroanding  region, 
where  the  textile  industries  have  important  development. 
Large  quantities  of  Spanish  cottons  and  linens  were  sold  in' 
the  colonies  of  Spain  before  she  lost  them.  The  manufac- 
ture of  iron  and  machinery  is  important  in  the  iron  dis- 
tricts of  the  north  coast.  Flour  and  oil  mills  are  numer- 
ous. One  company  has  a  concession  from  the  Government 
to  manufacture  and  sell  all  the  tobacco ;  50,000  families  are 
supported  on  the  wages  it  disburses.  The  factories  depend, 
to  a  large  extent,  upon  American  tobacco.  Silver  and  gold 
manufactures,  glass,  china  ware,  and  chocolate  are  specialties 
of  Madrid  and  a  few  other  cities. 

Spain  is  poor  in  railroads.  Freight  rates  are  high,  trains 
are  slow,  and  the  most  prodnctive  regions  are  still  destitute 
of  rapid  and  cheap  communications  with  the  ports  and 
interior  cities  (p.  45).  Spain  takes  so  small  a  part  in 
international  trade  that  the  merchant  marine  is  inferior, 
the  shipping  being  almost  all  under  the  British  or  French 


*  The  mnst  important  port  and  most  active  induBtrisl  and  com- 
mercial citf  is  Barcelona.  The  coal  fields  north  of  it  supply  the  local 
industries  and  shipping.    Valencia,  on  the  gulf  of  that  name,  exports 
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The  value  of  the  expnts  ia  nearly  eqoal  to  that  of  the 
importa.  The  exporte  of  wine,  mmerals,  and  frnita  are.  very 
large.  Imports  are  confined  mainly  to  articles  of  necessity, 
Buch  as  cotton,  coal,  food,  textiles,  Inmber,  and  machinery. 
One  third  of  the  foreign  trade  is  with  France,  Great 
Britain  being  the  next  largest  buyer  and  seller.  Spain's 
foreign  trade  is  only  half  that  of  Belginm  and  a  third  that 
of  the  Netherlands. 

Portal's  fbreign  trade  is  only  one  finirth  aa  lai^e  aa  that 
of  Spain.  The  soil  is  poor,  about  one  half  of  the  area  being 
nnproductive.  The  largest  industries  are  agriculture  and 
fisheries.  The  development  of  textile  industriea  at  Lisbon 
and  Oporto  for  the  home  and  colonial  trade  is  somewhat 
important.  Wine  is  the  great  export  staple,  comprising 
more  than  a  third  of  the  foreign  sales.  The  best  known 
wine  is  port,  which  is  manufactured  and  shipped  at  Oporto. 
Cork,  copper,  fish,  and  southern  fruits  are  also  important 
ahipmenta.  Colonial  goods*  are  the  largest  imports  except 
grain. 

STATISTICS  FOR  SPAIN 
AvKKAOE  Annual  T&ide  (in  Hitxion  Dolla&b) 

1881-'86.  1800-'94.  IBW. 

Imports 156.0  175.0  149.8 

Exports 188.8  160.4  llfl.O 

PopnlaHon  (1897),  17,743,976. 

The  unit  of  coinage  is  the  peseta,  equal  in  value  to  the 
franc.     Metric  system  of  weights  and  measures. 

[ruits,  and  has  silk  industries  in  connection  with  the  adjacent  supplj  of 
raw  silk.  Malagaezports  the  tamous  Malaga  grape  and  wines,  and  zinc 
and  lead  ores.  Cadiz  depends  upon  commerce,  but  its  trade  is  declin- 
ing. Santander  and  Bilbao,  on  the  north  coast,  ship  iron  ore  from  the  , 
neighboring  mines.  Madrid  has  more  political  than  industrial  or  com- 
mercial importance. 

*  In  raanj  eomraercial  statistics  the  imports  from  Earopean  colo- 
nies in  the  tropics,  such  as  sugar,  spices,  rice,  and  eoftee,  are  grouped 
under  the  head  colonial  goods.  , 
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STATISTICS  FOR  PORTUGAL 
Ateraox  Aknval  Trade  (in  Miixion  Dollabb) 

1881-'Sti.  lan-'DG.  18»B. 

Imports 40.2  44.8  54.7 

Eiports 35.6  88.1  81.1 

Population  (1890),  4,660,095. 

Gold  standard;  unit  of  coinage  is  the  milreia,  worth 
$1.08.     Metric  eyetem  of  weights  and  measuroB. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

RUSSIA    IN    BUBOPS 

Tlie  Bmnaa  empire  embraoes  oyer  ooe  lixUL  of  the  land 
snr&m  of  the  earth.  It  is  nearly  three  times  aa  large  as  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska.  Rnasia  in  Europe  in- 
cludes more  than  one  half  the  area  of  Europe,  and  its  pop- 
ulation is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Germany,  and  Spain  together. 

Extending  farther  south  than  the  northern  plains  of 
Italy  and  penetrating  the  arctic  zone,  Bussia  haa  much 
variety  of  climate.  Vineyards  thrive  in  the  Crimea,  and 
frozen  swamps  skirt  the  north  coast  (Fig.  125).  The  win- 
ters are  colder  and  the  summers  hotter  than  in  -western  Eu- 
rope in  the  same  latitudes.  No  mountain  ranges  obstrnct 
the  cold  north  winds  which  sweep  southward  to  the  Black 
Sea.  The  only  mountains  are  on  or  near  the  south  and 
west  borders  of  Bussia,  the  Caucasus  range  with  its  con- 
tinuation, the  Jaila  Mountains,  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  Ural 
Mountains,  the  longest  range  in  Europe.  The  whole  of 
Bussia  between  these  border  mountains  and  the  Baltic  and 
Arctic  Seas  is  a  low  plain,  300  to  600  feet  above  sea  level, 
bat  rising  in  a  few  areas  to  1,000  feet.  One  of  theae.higher 
areas,  of  which  the  Valdai  HUla  are  a  part,  is  the  center 
from  which  radiate  moat  of  the  largest  rivers,  the  Volga, 
Dnieper,  Don,  Western  Dvina,  and  Niemen. 

BoBsia  is  thinly  populated  This  ia  due  to  its  far  north- 
em  position  and  the  predominance  of  agriculture  over 
manufaotnres.     Only  one  eighth  of  the  people  live  in  the 
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towns,  but  the  growth  ol  iodiiEtries  is  inqreaBirig  the  urban 
population.  Two  thirds  live  in  Poland,  the  Moscow  indus- 
trifil  district,  and  the  black-earth  lands  (Fig.  137),  where  the 


Pis.  !»— Snow  coyera  the  gronnd  at  OdeeeB  eighty  dajB,  at  Moscow  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days,  and  on  tbe  Siberian  border  near  the  Arctic  OceaD  over  two 
hnndred  and  twenty  days.  The  »vera6e  rainral]  iB  not  over  20  inches  a  year, 
which,  though  tar  leee  than  In  western  Enrope,  is  aeoklly  lafflcient  to  Inenre  good 
cmpa.    Very  dry  Beasona  reaull  in  crop  failure  and  tamlne. 

demand  for  labor  encourages  the  greatest  density  of  popula- 
tion. There  are  many  racial  elements  speaking  many  lan- 
guages, Poles,  Finns,  Turco-Tartars,  and  Jews,  but  most  of 
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the  people  are  Russians.  The  peasantry  are  inferior  in  edu- 
cation and  enterprise  to  those  in  countries  west  of  them. 

The  GoTenuuent  sbiTei  to  develop  manufootnriiig  and 
make  Euasia  iodnstriaUy  independent  It  protects  home 
industries  hy  a  high  tariff,  averaging  35  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  imports,  charging  the  Ministry  of  Mannfactares 
and  Trades  with  the  anpervision  of  industry  and  commerce, 
supports  ninety  agricultural  schools  and  many  experimental 
farms,  and  appoints  special  agents  to  seek  foreign  markets 
for  Russian  products.  The  duty  on  coal  at  Black  Sea  ports 
is  four  times  that  at  Baltic  ports,  because  coal  sent  to  the 
Black  Sea  competes  with  south  Russian  coal,  which  in  north 
Russia  is  dearer  on  account  of  freightage. 

Af^oltore  is  the  leading  indoetr;  (Fig.  136).  Yet, 
owing  to  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  most  of  the  peasantry, 
inferior  farm  machinery,  frosts,  and  severe  periods  of  drought, 


FiQ.  Un.— Sabdivieions  ol  the  eoil  In  Rnaeia. 

agriculture  is  not  highly  developed.  English  farmers  raise 
from  two  to  four  times  as  much  grain  to  the  acre  as  Eue- 
sian  farmers.  Still,  Russia  produces  about  two  thirds  of  the 
oats  and  half  the  rye  of  Europe,  more  barley  than  any  other 
European  state,  is  surpassed  only  by  the  United  States  in 
its  wheat  crop,  and  raises  more  flax  and  hemp  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world  {Fig.  127).  Maize  is  grown  in 
the  southwest.  In  good  seasons  Russia  exports  96,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  ranking  after  the  United  States  as  a  seller 
of  this  cereal,  supplying  three  fourths  of  the  export  wheat 
of  Europe,  and  selling  most  of  it  in  west  and  south  Europe. 
Rye  is  the  leading  breadstuff  for  home  consumption,  and 
the  quantity  raised  is  more  than  double  that  of  wheat. 
Oata,  barley,  aud  rye  are  largely  raised  north  of  the  chief 
wheat  area.  Rice,  raised  in  Trans-Caucasia,  is  shipped  all 
over  Russia,  through  Volga  and  Black  Sea  ports.     Fbx  has 
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the  largest  acreage  of  anj  crop,  and  sappliee  nearly  fonr 
fifths  of  the  S&x  fiber  in  the  world.  Hemp  baa  a  much 
smaller  acreage. 

More  than  1,000,000  acres  are  given  to  sugar-beet  cul- 
ture. The  home  product  supplies  a  surplus  for  export, 
Russia  being  the  chief  source  of  sugar  for  all  the  Black  Sea 
territory  and  Persia.* 

Buuia  haa  the  third  place  in  the  extent  of  ita  forest  area 
(p.  114).  The  home  demand  for  lumber  and  fnel  is  enor- 
mous, as  most  buildings  are  of  wood  and  as  wood  fuel  is 
largely  used  in  manufactures  and  in  the  reduction  of  ores. 
The  lumber  industry  is  active  near  streams,  that  float  logs 
to  the  mills  and  the  product  to  market,  and  flourishes  far 
north  in  the  Sorthem  Dvina  basin  and  east  of  it.  Lumber 
and  timber  exports,  worth  about  $35,000,000  a  year,  are  sur- 
passed in  value  only  by  the  wheat  shipments.  Other  prod- 
ucts of  the  forests  are  resin,  tar,  potash,  turpentine,  and 
wood  pulp ;  the  forests,  too,  are  the  source  of  the  most  of 
Russia's  diminishing  far  trade. 

Hore  fimn  *"'»"**■  are  raised  than  in  any  ottm  country 
of  Europe  (Fig.  1S7).  Stock  raising,  which  is  not  so  promi- 
nent in  the  black-earth  lands,  flourishes  in  the  southern 
steppe  regions,  where  there  are  enormous  herds  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  and,  in  the  southeast,  camels.  About  half 
the  horses  of  the  continent  are  raised  in  Russia ;  it  far  sur- 
passes all  the  other  countries  in  cattle  and  sheep,  and  is 
inferior  only  to  Germany  in  the  number  of  hogs.  Large 
quantities  of  hides,  leather,  hair,  and  bristles  are  exported. 
Meat  and  milk  are  the  main  object  of  cattle  raising  in  the 
United  States  and  western  Europe,  but  in   Russia  dairy 

*  Russia  ranks  after  Germanj  and  Austria-Eimgarr  in  tobacco 
culture,  producing  100,000,000  pounds  a  year.  The  potato  crop  is  large, 
and  is  used  both  aa  food  and  ic  the  distillation  of  brandy.  Viticniture 
has  made  much  progress  in  the  southwest,  and  the  best  red  wines  now 
compare  favorably  with  good  French  wines  aud  are  cheaper.  The  Qrst 
exports  went  to  Great  Britain  in  1897. 
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.  products  are  of  secondary  importance,  hides  and  tallow 
being  the  chief  interest,* 

HinwalB  an  very  abondant  (Fig.  138).  Aboat  96  per 
cent  of  the  world's  supply  of  platimijn  comes  from  the  west. 
side  of  the  Urale  (p.  136).  Most  minerals,  including  metals, 
are  consumed  in  the  home  industries,  the  exports  being 

.  partly  raw  materials  and  partly  manufactured  articles. 
Russia  supplies  four  fifths  of  all  the  coal  and  pig  iron  used 
in  the  country,  and  nearly  all  the  steel.  The  best  coal, 
anthracite,  is  obtained  in  soath  Rnssia,  near  the  Donetz 
River,  and  these  mines  and  those  in  Poland  yield  two  thirds 
of  the  output.  Iron  ore  ie  mined  most  largely  in  the  Urals 
and  south  Russia.  The  production  of  iron  is  restricted  by 
the  inadequate  supply  of  coal,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
wood  (charcoal)  within  easy  reach  of  the  smelters  has  been 
consumed.  For  this  reason  Russia  has  to  import  much  iron 
and  its  manufactures.  The  metal  and  machinery  industries 
are  thus  embarrassed.  The  only  regions  where  coal  and 
iron  in  juxtaposition  are  largely  mined  are  south  Russia  and 
Poland.  The  iron  product  of  the  Urals  and  south  Russia  is 
about  equal,  and  iron  is  mined  in  the  Kama  basin  and  the 
lake  region  of  Finland,  where  the  ore  is  of  good  quality  and 
cheaply  produced,  f 

In  1887-'97  Russia  tripled  her  production  of  iron  and 
steel.  Their  inferior  quality,  due  to  primitive  methods,  is 
being  remedied  by  improved  processes.  Moat  of  the  smelt- 
ers are  in  the  Urals  and  near  the  southern  coal  and  iron 
districts,  and  the  mettd  is  worked  chiefly  in  South  Russia, 

•  In  lew  other  countries  are  fiah  bo  important,  the  demand  being 
largely  augmented  by  numerous  fast  days.  The  whale  and  cod  fiaheries 
along  the  Murman  coast  are  now  being  developed  (Fig.  137), 

f  The  Urals  yield  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Mercury  is  produced  in 
Ekaterinoslav,  and  zinc  is  a  product  ot  Poland.  The  rich  heds  of  rock 
salt  in  the  Bonctz  basin  yield  a  fourth  of  the  total  supply,  the  Crimea 
being  also  a  large  producer,  and  an  important  quantity  being  obtained 
from  salt  wells  and  saliue  lakes. 
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Pis.  1*8,— The  riTera,  navigable  almost  to  thefp  aoarce?  and  fdeily  roniiKted  ^>J 
lanala,  jirovlde  contlnnona  highways  from  the  Baltic  to  tie  Cwpian  Sea*.  They 
carry  enorraoue  commetce,  and  ate  the  chief  and  ctieapeat  meana  of  commiinlca- 
tlon.    The  Busaian  rivcra  have  natural  dieadvantages  :  they  are  closed  by  Ice  in 

the  great  valQe  of  tb«  Dnieper.  Bag,  and  Dniester  as  commercial  hlgbiiaya  la 
Impaired,  thonp-h  not  dEBiroyed,  by  raplda  mharo  theae  etream*  crow  Oie  narrow 
granite  belt  or  aoDthweat  Hneaia, 
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Moscow,  and  the  St.  Petersburg  district  (Fig.  127).  The 
railroads  are  supplied  with  home-made  rails. 

Machinery  manufacturea  are  in  the  central  and  particu- 
larly the  southern  industrial  regions  and  St.  Petersburg. 
About  200  factories  supply  agricultural  machines  and  im- 
plements. As  the  product  is  not  equal  in  quality  to  im^ 
ported  goods  and  aa  the  supply  is  not  equal  to  the  demand, 
the  heaTy  duty  on  most  agricultural  machinery  hag  been 
remoyed  till  1903  to  encourage  imports. 

Kunia  has  become  nearly  independent  of  foreign  inuLnfiu»> 
ttntM  (Fig.  1S7).  Within  forty  years  large  industries  have 
been  developed  by  means  of  modem  machinery  and  the  fac- 
tory system.  The  majority  of  workers,  however,  still  toil 
in  their  village  homes,  as  their  fathers  did,  making  many 
products  in  the  long  winters :  fabrics  of  linen,  wool,  cotton, 
and  silk,  leather,  wood  and  metal  work,  cntlety,  agricultural 
implements,  pottery,  etc.  Combining  their  small  capital, 
many  are  buying  machinery  and  increasing  their  output. 
There  are  more  than  100,000  of  these  small  factories  and 
workshops,  and  about  34,000  factories  are  situated  in  the 
large  centers  of  population.  About  2,300,000  people  are 
employed  in  the  village  and  large  factories.  Industries 
that  do  not  supply  the  home  demand  are  chiefly  paper 
manufactures,  glass,  china  ware,  and  chemical  products. 
Moscow  is  the  greatest  industrial  center,  for,  being  the  rail- 
road center  of  Russia,  with  forests  on  the  north  and  coal  on 
the  south,  it  is  most  conveniently  placed  for  receiving  raw 
material  and  distributing  products.* 

•  Warsaw  is,  next  to  Mobcow,  the  most  important  inland  city  (Fig. 
138).  At  the  center  of  at«am  nayigation  on  the  Vistula,  it  is  the  thiri 
■  largest  citj  of  the  empire,  the  point  of  oonvergeDee  of  trade  routes 
between  Russia  and  western  Europe.  Lod^  (Pig.  127),  near  the  Polish 
coal  fields,  produces  seven  eighths  of  all  the  cotton  cloth  made  in  Po- 
land and  one  tenth  of  the  cotton  jam  spun  in  Russia.  Its  single  street, 
six  miles  long,  is  lined  with  many  factories.  Tilna,  on  the  railroad  be- 
tween St.  Petersburg  and  Warsaw,  is  an  industrial  town ;  Kief  is  the 
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The  cbief  centera  of  the  textile  induBtries  (cotton,  eilk, 
woolen,  and  linen  goods)  are  the  Mosoow  industrial  region, 
St.  Petersburg,  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  central  and 
Polish  coal  fields.  Bussia  produces  fine  qnalities  of  prints, 
siikfl,  Telvetfl,  and  woolen  goods. 

Cotton  manufacturing  has  excluded  all  except  the  finer 
foreign  fabrics,  and  is  increaBing  the  export  of  home  fabrics 
to  Asia,  but  can  not  compete  in  the  markets  of  central  and 
west  Europe.  Bussia  occupies  the  third  place  in  cotton 
spinning,  after  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  One 
third  of  the  raw  cotton  comes  frqm  Russian  territory  and 
two  thirds  from  the  United  States.  The  cotton  goods  are 
worth  two  thirds  of  the  total  valne  of  textiles,  and  give  em- 
ployment to  nearly  1,000,000  adults  and  children. 

The  Moscow  district  leads  in  wool  spinning  and  weav- 
ing, and  St.  Petersburg,  Tver,  Lodz,  Warsaw,  and  Kbarkof 
are  the  other  centers.  The  silk  industry,  concentrated 
almost  wholly  in  the  Moscow  district,  conaumes  over  16,000,- 
000  worth  of  raw  silk  and  yam  a  year,  bought  in  Italy, 
China,  and  Persia.  Linen  mannfactiire  is  largely  carried 
on  in  the  central  governments,  Vladimir,  Kostroma,  and 
Jaroslav  being  the  chief  centers.* 

largest  center  of  Bugar  refliiing;  Kharkof  does  (20,000,000  of  busi-  ' 
□eas  at  the  annual  Jannar;  lair ;  Saratof  is  one  ol  the  tobacco  grow- 
ing and  manufacturing  centers;  Kazan  is  occupied  with  tanning,  dis- 
tilling, and  the  manufacture  of  "  Russia  leather,"  linen,  and  candles; 
Tula,  famous  for  cutler;  and  samoTsrs,  is  the  seat  of  the  Qovernment 
small-arms  factory ;  Orenburg  is  a  caravan  terminus ;  Tver  is  the  head 
of  steam  navigation  on  the  Volga ;  Poltava  is  noted  for  its  wool  and 
horse  fair;  Smolensk  is  a  large  commercial  center;  Perm  has  large 
gun  works ;  aod  Rybinsk  is  the  center  of  giain  forwarding  by  water  to 
St.  Petersburg. 

*  The  distillerf  industry  is  very  large,  the  average  consumption  of 
spirits  being  about  two  gallons  per  capita  a  year.  Esthonia,  south  of 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  is  the  greatest  center  of  production.  The  larger 
shipbuilding  jaiii  are  at  Sebastopol,  Odessa,  and  Nicolaefl.  Floar 
milk  are  most  numerons  in  the  black-earth  region  and  the  southern 
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The  great  &iTB  of  BnHis  are  a  feature  of  it*  internal  ww- 
meroe.  The  moat  famous  of  these  is  held  in  August  at 
Nizhni-NoTgorod.  The  aeveral  hundred  thousand  persons 
from  European  and  Asiatic  Kussia  who  attend  do  an  annual 
business  of  135,000,000.  All  kinds  of  Russian  merchandise, 
iron  manufactures  from  Siberia,  cotton  from  central  Asia, 
silks  and  silyerware  ffom  Persia,  Bokhara,  and  Tashkent, 
and  turquoises  from  Persia  are  sold.  Large  fairs  are  also 
held  at  Kharkof,  Poltava,  and  Kief;  hut  the  importance  of 
these  great  markets  is  declining,  because  cheap  travel  makes 
it  easy  for  merchants  to  buj  in  the  towns  where  goods  are 
made  and  kept  in  large  stock.  Cheap  freight  rates  both  by 
land  and  water  prevail. 

The  riven  and  oanaLi  are  of  lai^er  importanoe  than  rail- 
roads in  internal  oommeroe  (Fig.  138).  There  are  46,000 
miles  of  navigation,  more  than  half  of  it  floating  steam- 
boats ;  67  per  cent  of  rirer  freight  is  carried  on  the  Volga 
and  Neva  systems.  Short  and  cheaply  constructed  canals 
between  the  rivers  greatly  extend  navigation.* 

Hnndreds  of  freight  boats  from  the  Volga  and  Northern 
Dvina  reach  St.  Petersburg  every  year.  As  the  cart  roads 
are  very  poor,  the  winter  season,  when  sledging  is  universal, 
is  best  for  land  haulage. 

Three  flfths  of  the  railroad  mileage  ia  operated  by  the 
Oovemment  (Fig.  139).     Trunk  lines  connect  the  extremi- 

ports.    BussU  is  unsurpasged  in  the  excellence  ol  her  leather  products, 
but  does  not  now  monopolize  the  manufacture  of  "Russia  leather." 
There  are  400  sugar  reflneriee  ia  the  Kief  and  Kharkot  govemments 
and  Poland.    Soap  and  candles  are  important  manufacturee. 
*  The  longest  rirer  and  canal  routes  are : 

1.  Caspian  Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean:  (a)  Volga- Kama  and  Vicheg- 
da-Northem  Dvina;  (b)  Volga-Sheksna  and  Snkona- Northern  Drina, 

2.  Caspian  Sea  and  Baltic :  (a)  Volga-Sheksna-Belo  Ozero  and  Svir- 
Ladoga- Neva ;  (b)  Volga-Motoga  and  Ladoga-Neva;  (c)  Volga  and 
Msta-Ladoga-Neva. 

3.  Black  Sea  and  Baltic :  (a)  Dnieper-Beresina  and  Western  Dvina; 
(6)  Dnieper-Pripet  and  Vistala;  (o)  Dnieper-Pripet  and  Niemen. 
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ties  of  the  empire,  or  are  being  built.  Foreign  trade  by 
land  ia  thus  carried  on  vith  oentral  and  west  Europe  and 
the  Asiatic  coantriee  to  the  east  and  southeast. 


The  exports  amoTiat  to  nearly  one  million  dollan  a  day 
and  the  imports  to  about  three  fonrtha  or  more  of  that  amount 
Orer  one  half  of  the  exports  are  cereals  and  flour.  Other 
leading  articles  in  the  order  of  their  importance  are  flax 
and  hemp  fibers,  timber,  and  wooden  goods,  oil  grains  (lin- 
seed and  grass  seeds),  dairy  produce  and  eggs,  naphtha, 
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and  BUgar.  jUanufactured  goods  are  mostly  consumed  in 
the  ooimtry  or  seat  to  Asiatic  Bnesia,  Persia,  Anatolia,  and 
China.  The  leading  imports  are  materials  for  mannfacture, 
cotton,  raw  metals,  wool  and  woolen  yarn,  leather,  hides 
and  skins,  chemicals,  dyestnfls,  and  coal,  besides  machin- 
ery, tea,  wine  and  spirits,  and  textiles  of  the  finer  grades. 
The  largest  business  is  done  with  Germany  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany  supplying  a  third  and  the  United  King- 
dom a  fifth  of  all  Bussia  buys  in  other  lands,  and  Germany 
purchasing  a  quarter  of  what  Bussia  sells  abroad.  Great 
Britain  ia  by  far  the  largest  purchaser  of  cereals,  and  Bus- 
sia depends  upon  that  country  and  Switzerland  for  cotton- 
manufacturing  machinery.  The  imports  of  machinery  from 
the  United  States  are  important ;  the  exports  to  the  United 
States  are  very  small,  chiefly  manganese  ore  and  licorice 
root. 

The  chief  seaportB  are  on  the  Baltio  and  Black  Seas  (Fig. 
128).  Bussia,  however,  does  not  control  the  channels  con- 
necting them  with  the  Atlantic.  They  are  blocked  by  ice, 
except  Odessa,  Sebastopol,  and  Hango,  from  two  to  five 
months,  but  ice-breakers  are  now  lessening  this  obstraction. 
The  Black  Sea  ports  are  the  main  outlets  for  agricultural 
produce.  The  sea  trade  with  south  Europe  and  Asia  is 
chiefly  through  Black  Sea  ports ;  with  n&rth  and  central 
Europe  and  the  United  States  through  the  Baltic  ports.* 

•  OdesB&  is  the  main  outlet  for  the  agricultural  products  of  south- 
west and  south-central  Russia.  Flour  mills,  sugar  refineries,  breweries, 
and  machine  factories  give  the  oitr  large  industrial  importance.  Other 
Black  Sea  ports  are  Nioolaeff,  chief  station  of  naval  cnnstniction,  a 
point  of  grain  shipment  and  of  petroleum  distrihation  inland;  Kher- 
son, with  exports  of  oereais,  timber,  and  hides ;  Sebastopol,  now  a  naval 
station  closed  to  trade;  Berdiansk  and  Marinpol,  grain  ports  of  the  Sea 
of  Azof;  Taganrog,  exporting  grain,  and  connected  bj  rail  with  the 
Donetz  coal  fields;  and  Rostof,  exporting  grain,  wool,  and  cloth,  with 
large  fisheries  interests  and  mantifactures  of  farm  machinery. 

St.  Petersburg,  though  remote  from  the  largest  mining  and  agricul- 
tural regions,  ia  a  great  trade  center.    The  eiporia  are  valued  at  only 
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STATISTICS  FOR  -RUSSIA 
Atskase  Anitdal  Tiude  (u(  Million  Dollabb) 

ISai-'BS.  IBSl-tS.  1899. 

Imports 275.0  2S4.5  306.1 

Eiports 290.0  814.0  SOO.f 

IxpOBTs  taou  Lbadins  Covhtkibs,  1899  (in  Million  Dollaos) 


jtand.  aSS;  AiMfirUt..  Tmnoe.-  Brigium.  China.  Holtand,   Italy. 

lie.O       66.«      22.5      1S.9      14.S       9.2        7.0        5.9      4.T 

EXFOKTS  TO   LKADINa    CoDNTKIES,    1899   (iH   MILLION  DoLLARS) 
Oenu&ny.  EaglauiL  France.  Holland.  Italy.  Austria.  Belgium.  Turkey.  g£^J^ 

84.3       66.3       30.8      25.1     14.8     13.7      12.1       6.3       2.5 

The  unit  of  coinage  is  the  stiver  rouble,  worth  nomi- 
nally 77  cents ;  average  value,  about  50  cente.  The  unit  of 
measurement  is  the  arahine  (38  inches) ;  that  of  weight  is 
the  pood  (36  pounds  avoirdupois),  divided  into  40  pounds. 

one  third  to  one  half  aa  much  as  those  frbm  Odessa,  but  the  imports  are 
about  twice  as  much.  The  imports,  chiefly  food,  raw  materials,  and 
articles  ot  laxnry,  are  mostly  oonsamed  locally.  Qrain  and  timber  are 
the  largest  exports.  At  Riga  oats,  rye,  and  lumber  head  the  exports,  and 
coal  is  imported  from  England  for  ito  textile  and  machinery  industries. 
Beval  leads  all  the  porta  in  the  shipment  ot  spirituons  liquors.  It  is 
free  from  ice  five  weelts  longer  than  other  Baltic  ports.  Helaingfors  is 
the  cenUrof  the  Finnish  import' trade.  Viborg  exports  lumber  and 
Abo  has  shipbuilding  works.  Harigfl  (Fig.  139).  ice  free,  is  important  in 
the  winter  trade  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Stockholm.  Archangel,  on 
the  White  Sea,  is  closed  by  iee  nearly  seren  months.  It  exports  iiemp, 
Rax,  oats,  and  the  forest  products  to  northwest  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  Astrakhan  is  the  shipping  port  on  the  Caspian  for  the  Persian 
trade.  Its  chief  industries  are  sturgeon  and  other  fishing,  and  caviare 
manufacture. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

TEB  BALKAN  PBNINBULA  AND  ASIATIC  TtmKHY 

Laportaut  trade  rodtea  between  the  Occident  and  the  Orient 
pats  through  the  Balkan  peninnila  (Fig.  130).  In  this  re- 
spect it  resembles  Italy  and  contrastB  Btrongly  with  Spuin 
(pp.  :d88,  S98).  Kallroads  from  Gonstantinople  near  the 
Black  Sea,  from  Varna  and  Bnrgaa  on  the  Black  Sea,  and 
from  Salonica  and  Dedeagatsch  on  the  ^gean  Sea  connect 
with  all  the  commercial  centers  of  the  west ;  thus  the  pen- 
insula is  a  bridge  between  Asia  and  western  Europe.  It  is 
a  very  monntainous  land,  sloping  to  plains  and  lowlands  in 
the  eastern  half,  so  that  it  has  been  aaid  to  look  toward  the 
east.  The  northern  part  baa  the  continental  climate ;  sab- 
tropical  conditions  prevail  on  the  southern  coasts.  The 
great  diversity  of  peoples  and  creeds,  resulting  in  religious 
and  political  strife,  kept  most  of  the  peninsula,  till  re- 
cently, outside  the  field  of  international  trade.  Agricul- 
ture is  almost  the  sole  occupation. 

The  Danube  aSorda,  with  the  Rhine,  Main,  and  Ludwig 
canal,  an  nnbroken  water  way  between  the  North  and  Black 
Seas.  A  commission  appointed  by  tbe  powers,  whose  duty 
is  to  prevent  violation  of  the  Danube's  neutrality  and  to 
keep  the  river  navigable,  has  absolute  control  of  the  lower 
Danube.  Sulina  ia  the  Black  Sea  port  at  the  mouth  of  the 
middle  branch,  the  only  outlet  in  the  delta  which  large  ves- 
sels can  enter.  The  river  is  usually  closed  by  ice  in  Janu- 
ary and  February. 

Bumania  is  one  of  the  three  lai^  grrsnarieB  of  Borope. 
Lying  between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Danube,  the  king- 
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dom  is  mostly  plain,  with  a  •waxm,  rich  soil,  the  western 
extension  of  the  black-earth  region  of  Russia  (Fig.  137). 
The  inhabitants  are  mainly  farmers,  but  agriculture  is  still 
backward,  fer  the  peasantry  were  serfs  till  1866,  and  have 
made  progress  slowly.  Cereals  are  the  great  product  of  the 
plain,  maize  being  the  largest  crop,  as  in  the  United  States, 
followed  by  wheat,  which  is  now  prepared  for  market  by 
steam  threshing  machines.  Most  of  the  wheat  may  be  ex- 
ported, as  maize  is  the  staple  food.  Grain  is  three  fourths 
of  the  exports,  most  of  it  being  shipped  to  Great  Britain, 
Belgium,  and  Germany  by  water  from  Galatz,  the  Danube 
port  above  the  delta  for  ocean  vessels.  The  vine  is  grown 
along  the  snnny  foothills  of  the  Carpathians ;  stock  raising 
is  large,  but  animals  have  not  yet  become  very  important  in 
foreign  trade.  Rock  salt,  largely  exported,  and  petroleum 
from  the  Carpathians  are  the  only  mineral  products.  Bu- 
charest, in  the  center  of  the  plain,  is  the  chief  trading 
point;  Galatz,  on  the  Danube,  is  the  great  grain  port;  Con- 
stansa  (Kustenji)  ships  cattle  from  the  Dobruja  plateau. 
Attempts  to  establish  large  industries  have  failed  owing  to 
lack  of  coal,  capital,  and  skilled  labor ;  but  flour  mills,  diB- 
tilleries  (producing  whisky  from  maize  and  brandy  from 
plums),  saw  mills,  shoe  and  clothing  factories,  and  tobacco 
manufactures  {a  state  moflopoly)  are  considerable  indus- 
tries. Home  weaving  and  other  household  industries  sup- 
ply the  primitive  wants  of  the  people.  All  fine  articles  are 
imported,  the  imports,  mainly  textiles,  metal  wares,  and 
colonial  goods,  coming  most  largely  from  Austria-Hungary, 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain ;  few  of  these  imports  are 
from  the  United  States.  There  is  small  trade  with  neigh* 
boring  Russia,  for  neither  state  has  much  to  sell  that  the 
other  needs.* 


•  The  effect  of  the  poor  crop  yeare  of  1897-'B8  upon  Rumania's 
trade  in  1899  (p.  336)  illustrat^a  the  rictssitudes  to  which  the  commeMe 
of  a  purely  agricultural  country  is  exposed. 
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Sviue  and  lu^  prodoots  are  the  chief  ezporta  of  Servia. 
Hogs  feed  in  every  valley  on  acorns  and  beech  nuts,  oak 
and  beech  trees  coreriiig  most  of  this  mountainoiiB  king- 
dom. The  rirer  valleys  are  very  fertile,  and  large  crops  of 
maize  and  wheat  are  raised.  The  ravages  of  phylloxera 
reduced  the  wine  crop  till  wine  is  now  an  import.  Bel- 
grade, the  capital,  splendidly  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Save,  is  the  chief  trading  point  between 
Vienna  and  Budapest  on  one  side  and  Constantinople  and 
Salonica  on  the  other.  Here  most  of  the  business  of  the 
country  is  done,  and  the  few  important  industries,  carpet, 
cotton,  and  silk  weaving,  are  carried  on.  The  international 
railroad  passes  through  Belgrade,  follows  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  Morava  River,  and  branches  at  the  iittle  city  of  Nish, 
one  line  going  southeast  to  Sofia  and  Constantinople  and 
the  other  south  to  Salonica;  the  transit  freight  trade  is 
therefore  important.  Most  of  the  manufactures,  spinning 
and  weaving,  are  carried  on  in  the  homes.  As  Servia  has 
ample  water  aud  rail  communications  with  Austria-Hun- 
gary, its  commerce  is  largely  controlled  by  that  empire, 
which  buys  five  sixths  of  the  hogs,  cattle,  and  other  agricul- 
tural products  and  supplies  five  eighths  of  the  metals, 
textiles,  and  other  imported  mannfactureB.  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  have  the  larger  part  of  the  remaining  trade.* 

The  UDthem  half  of  Bulgaria  is  ita  most  fiurtile  and  pnw- 
pennu  part  Rich  plains  abound  there,  while  the  northern 
halt  is  more  mountainous.  In  the  center  is  the  famous 
Valley  of  Roses,  whence  the  world  derives  a  part  of  its  most 
delicate  perfumery,  more  than  half  of  the  attar  of  roses 
coming  from  this  valley. f 

*  Considerable  of  tho  Balkan  trade,  credited  to  Austria-Hungarf 
in  statistical  tables,  merely  passes  in  transit  through  that  empire  to  or 
from  Germaoy. 

f  Attar  of  roses  is  the  oil  distilled  from  the  petals  of  the  damask 
rose,  1,000  pounJs  of  leaves  making  a  pound  of  oil.  The  rose  flour- 
iBhes  in  the  mndj  soil  around  Kazanlik,  whioh  is  the  center  of  the 
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Cereals,  most  of  all  vbeat  and  maize,  occupy  two  tklrds 
of  the  tilled  lands ;  large  areas  are  given  to  tobacco,  Iniit, 
and  wine.  The  people  hare  the  taste  and  talent  for  msnn- 
factuies,  but  their  wretched  condition,  when  under  the 
Turkish  regime,  prevented  large  development.  They  sur- 
pass the  Serrians  in  manufactares,  their  leather  and  shoe 
goods,  woolen  textiles,  and  carpets  being  noteworthy.  Most 
of  them,  however,  are  coarse,  and  they  are  consumed  solely 
in  the  home  trade. 

Sofia,  the  capital,  joined  by  rail  to  western  Europe  and 
Constantinople,  has  a  large  trade ;  Rustchuk  is  the  Danube 
port,  with  a  railroad  to  Varna,  the  Black  Sea  port  of  north 
Bulgaria ;  Burgas,  the  port  of  south  Bulgaria,  is  joined  by 
rail  to  the  international  railroad,  which  follows  the  rich 
valley  of  the  Maritza  across  Bulgaria.  All  the  chief  towns 
have  increased  in  population  from  four  to  tenfold  since 
Bnlgaria,  which  includes  Eastern  Bumelia,  became  autono- 
mous in  1878.  Its  former  deplorable  state  illustrates  the 
paralyzing  effects  of  despotic  rule  upon  industry  and  com- 
merce. Grain,  textiles,  live  cattle,  hides,  and  perfameries, 
the  leading  exports,  are  sent  chiefly  to  England,  Turkey, 
Germany,  France,  and  Belgium.  The  imports,  mainly  tex- 
tiles and  yam,  colonial  goods,  metals,  and  metal  wares,  come 
chiefly  from  the  same  countries.* 

The  prinoipality  of  IConten^ro  haa  no  railroadfl  or  indu- 
triM  and  little  agrioultnre.  This  mountainous,  limestone 
region,  a  part  of  the  Karst  (Fig.  114),  affords  poor  pastur- 
age and  only  small  areas  of  arable  land.  Stock  raising  and 
fishing  are  the  chief  pnrsuits.  Nearly  everything  except 
food  is  imported ;  animals  and  their  products  are  the  sole 

industry.  About  ^500,000  worth  of  oil  is  eipKirted  every  year  in  addi- 
tion to  supplies  from  Ptrsia,  Turkey,  and  other  eastern  countries.  The 
oil  being  very  expensive  is  likely  to  be  adulterated.  Rose  water  is 
water  tinctured  with  attar  of  roses  by  distillation, 

*  Observe  the  effect  upon  Bulgarian  trade  in  1809  of  two  snocessive 
poor  harvBsta  (p.  887). 
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exports.  The  very  small  trade  is  with  Aastrio-HungsTy 
and  Great  Britain.  Cetinje,  the  capital,  ia  connected  with 
the  Austro-Hungarian  port  of  Oattaro  by  a  good  road. 

Oreeoe  has  neither  coal,  vood,  water  power,  nor  capital  to 
encoora^  the  derelopment  of  large  enterprisei.  The  coun- 
try has  many  deep  gnlfs,  providing  excellent  harbors.  The 
Greeks  are  naturally,  therefore,  a  seafaring  people,  carry- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  trade  of  the  eaBtem  Mediterranean. 
In  their  mountainous  country  they  enjoy  a  genial  climate, 
but  rain  falls  chiefly  in  winter,  which  prevents  large  agri- 
culture. There  are  other  influences  that  tend  to  keep  the 
country  poor ;  it  is  so  sparsely  populated  that  workmen  are 
hard  to  obtain,  many  foreigners  finding'  employment  in 
mining  and  railroad  construction.  There  are  almost  no 
roads  except  mule  tracks ;  the  few  railroads  do  not  snpply 
adequate  transportation.  Traffic  is  therefore  mainly  by 
vessels  along  the  coasts.  The  Corinth  Canal  (Fig.  36)  is  a 
great  convenience  to  home  and  foreign  shipping.  Grain, 
currants,  the  vine,  and  olives  are  the  staples  of  agriculture, 
which  is  the  chief  resource,  though  only  one  sixth  of  the 
land  is  cultivated.  The  valleys  and  islands  have  small 
farms  planted  with  vegetables,  vines,  and  orange,  lemon, 
and  olive  trees.  The  wide  northern  plains  of  Thessaly  and 
other  plains  and  valleys  produce  fine  crops  of  grain.  The 
soil  is  excellent,  but  water  is  the  problem  of  tillage.  It  is 
often  found  near  the  surface,  and  is  supplied  to  the  crops 
from  wells  worked  by  crude  machinery;  all  the  fruit  crops 
are  irrigated.  The  supply  of  grain  is  so  inadequate  that 
two  thirds  of  the  wheat  consumed  is  imported  from  EuMia, 
Rumania,  and  Turkey.  As  most  of  the  animals  are  sheep 
and  goats,  butter  is  a  large  import.  Most  of  the  raw  silk 
produced  in  the  south  is  exported  to  France  for  manufacture. 

Mills  in  Pirseus  and  Athena  make  cotton  cloth ;  coopers 
supply  wine  casks ;  ships  are  bnilt  on  the  little  island  of 
Syra.  Machine  shops  at  Pirteus  build  engines  that  are  run 
by  British  coal ;  soap  making  is  important ;  women  in  their 
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homes  weave  cloth  and  carpets ;  thonsamie  of  men  make 
metal  and  leather  goods  in  their  small  shops.  These  house 
industries  are  well  developed  and  supply  the  poorer  claBses 
with  most  of  their  needs.* 

As  the  kingdom  does  not  produce  Bufficieiit  grain,  tim- 
ber, cloth,  yam,  metals,  and  general  manufactures,  these 
articles,  together  with  coal  and  colonial  goods,  are  the 
largest  imports.  Currants,  wine,  olives,  tobacco,  and  fruits 
are  the  only  agricultural  products  of  importance  in  the 
export  trade,  currants  f  being  about  half  the  total  exports 
of  Greece.  Lead  and  zinc  ores  and  sponges  are  other  im- 
portant sales  abroad. 

Bad  government  in  Enropean  Turkey  has  helped  to  oover 
its  fertile  plaina  with  more  weeds  than  grain  or  gtum.  This 
is  the-only  non-Christian  country  in  Europe.  Many  mil- 
lions of  Christians,  however,  live  in  Turkey.  The  Moham- 
medans comprise  scarcely  one  half  of  the  population.! 
Foreigners  in  Turkey  live  under  the  laws  of  their  respective 
countries,  which  are  administered  by  the  consuls  (p.  30). 

The  soil  is  fertile,  but  agriculture,  though  the  mainstay 
of  the  people,  is  in  a  most  backward  condition.     The  op- 

"  Athens,  the  political  and  intellectual  capital,  ie  also,  with  its  port 
and  sabnrb  Pirsus,  the  industrial  and  commercial  center  of  the  king- 
dom. Ptneus  is  the  most  important  port,  Patras  is  the  port  for  cur- 
rant shipments.  Hermupolis  on  Sjra  Island,  in  the  middle  ol  the 
^gean,  is  a  coaling  station  and  large  trading  point. 

t  The  currant  is  a  small,  seedless  grape,  cultivated  and  dried  in 
southwestern  Greece  and  some  of  the  islands,  principallf  Zante,  and 
lised  in  cakes  and  puddings. 

t  The  Turks  never  assimilated  the  peoples  whom  they  conquered. 
Millions  of  Slavs  and  Greeks  in  Turkey  have  never  adopted  Islam  nor 
learned  the  Turkish  language.  The  failure  of  the  Turks  to  identify 
the  conquered  races  with  them  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  disintegration 
of  their  European  empire.  In  the  nineteenth  century  Turkey  lost 
Greece,  Servia,  Rumania,  and  Montenegro ;  it  still  has  nominal  suze- 
rainty over  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Crete,  without  any 
0  interfere  in  their  government. 
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pression  of  the  Christiaaa,  ruinouB  taxation,  and  lack  of 
roads  hare  stifled  enei^y. 

.  Turkey  is  a  leading  market  for  foreign  foods  and  mann- 
facturee.  One  third  of  the  imports  are  foodstuSs  and  arti- 
cles of  luxury.  Turkey  once  commanded  European  mar- 
kets in  morocco  leather,  carpets,  and  ailk  textiles,  but  it  no 
longer  competes  with  foreign  products ;  even  moat  of  the 
fezes,  the  emblem  of  Turkish  nationality,  are  made  in 
Austria  and  other  countries.  Constantinople  and  Salonica 
have  a  few  cotton,  wool,  and  silk  mills,  but  textiles  are  still 
the  largest  imports.  House  industries  are  carried  on  in  a 
primitive  way. 

The  Turks  have  little  part  in  the  trade  of  their  conn- 
tiy,  most  of  the  foreign  trade  being  in  the  hands  of  Eng- 
liii,  French,  and  Belgian  merchants.  Armenians  chiefly, 
and  also  Greek  and  Spanish  Jews,  are  the  merchants  and 
bankers,  yet  only  in  Constantinople  are  modern  banking 
and  credit  systems  a  part  of  businese  facilities.  * 

The  grain,  fruits,  raw  ailk,  tobacco,  wine,  perfumery, 
hides,  and  other  articles  that  Turkey  sells  abroad  pay  for 
about  one  half  of  the  textiles,  sugar,  coffee,  coal,  petroleum, 
iron,'  etc.,  which  the  country  purchases.  There  are  no 
trade  statistics.     The  estimated  population  is  5,800,000.| 

*  CoDstantiDople  (Fig.  9),  built  around  its  magnificent  harbor,  the 
Golden  Horn,  stands  at  the  meeting  point  of  the  East  and  West  and 
commands  the  trade  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Btack  Sea. 
In  any  other  hands  than  those  of  the  Turks  it  would  become  one  of  the 
greatest  ports  in  the  world ;  as  it  is,  the  movement  is  about  ll.OOO.DOO 
tons  a  year,  three  fifths  of  which  is  under  the  British  flag.  Salonica  is 
the  port  of  western  Turkey,  and  on  the  most  direct  route,  via  the  inter- 
national railroad,  between  west  Europe  and  Greece.  The  Jews,  three 
fifths  of  its  population,  are  very  active  in  commerce,  Dedeagatsch, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Maritza  River,  exports  Bulgarian  wheat.  Adri- 
anople,  the  most  important  interior  town,  manufactures  attar  of  roses, 
silks,  and  carpets. 

t  Asiatic  Turkey  is  growing  in  importance  wilh  the  extension  of 
railroads.     Smyrna,  the  most  important  city  of  Anatolia  (Asia  Minor), 
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STATISTICS  FOE  THE  BALKAN  PENINSULA 

Run  AMI  A 

Average  Annual  Trade  (in  Million  Dollart) 
1881-%.  isai-'ss. 

Importa 08.5  79.0  t 

Eiports «.0  59.5  i 

Import*  from  Leading  Cowttne*,  1899  (in  Million  Dollars) 


Population  (1899),  6,612,620. 

Average  Aaauai  Trade  (in  MiUitm  Dollart) 

IBM-m  IBBl-'SS.  18». 

Imports 8.0  7.5  8.9 

Eiports 7.6  9.5  13.7 

Population  (1899),  3,413,694. 

is,  next  to  Coostantinople,  the  lewliDg  port  ot  the  Levant.  Like  Con- 
stantinople it  is  connected  bj  rail  with  the  far  interior  ol  Anatolia,  and 
is  the  outlet  for  many  of  its  eiports.  Chief  among  the  manufactares 
are  the  famons  Smjma  rags  and  carpets  made  by  thousands  of  families 
in  the  interior  villager.  The  men  color  tiie  wool  with  which  the  women 
and  girls  make  fine  and  lasting  products.  Angora  is  the  native  home  of 
the  species  of  goat  whose  hair  (mohair)  is  exported  from  Constantinople. 
The  exports  include  the  acorn  cups  of  the  Valonia  oak  sent  from  the 
Levant  for  dyeing  and  tanning. 

Beirut,  the  chief  port  of  Syria,  hasarailroad  to  Damascus,  the  largest 
city;  a  railroad  also  extends  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem.  Syria  exports 
wheat  and  wool  and  imports  teitiles  and  iron  goods.  Many  small  arti- 
cles are  made  to  sell  to  thousands  of  pilgrims.  Most  of  the  people  are 
farmers.  In  Mesopotamia  all  land  transport  is  by  mule  or  camel,  Bag- 
dad caravans  trading  with  Persia  and  the  Black  Sea;  all  manufactures 
are  for  home  consumption;  cereal  s  and  dates  are  the  largest  exports,  the 
dates  being  sect  all  over  the  world  from  Basra,  at  the  head  ot  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  where  there  is  steam  communication  with  India  and  England. 
The  annual  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  the  burial  place  of  Mohammed,  give 
a  season  of  great  activity  to  Jedda,  its  port,  where  the  trade  in  snpplies 
is  also  very  active.  Rodeida.  on  the  Hed  Sea,  exports  a  part  of  the  coffee 
of  Yemen  known  as  Mocha  from  the  town  on  the  coast  that  formerly  ex- 
ported this  famous  coffee  bean.    Mocha  coffee  is  also  shipped  from  Aden. 
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Bulgaria 

Average  Annual  Trade  (in  Million  Dollars) 

lS81>-'84.                 lB»I-'».  1899. 

Imports 9.5                  16.5  11.7 

8.0                  15.5  10.4 


Population  (1893),  3,309,816. 

Greece 
Average  Anrmal  Trade  {»n  Million  Dollars) 

ISr>-'89.  iSil-'K,.  I89B. 

Imports 34.5  22.5  25.6 

Exports 13.5  17.0  18.6 

Population  (1896),  2,433,806. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 


Hoflt  of  Hezico  Btands  on  a  Mgh  plateaiL  Temperate 
and  even  frigid  influences  prevail  in  the  elevated  interior, 
though  tropical  heat  coverB  the  low  coast  lands.  Alti- 
tude has  therefore  larger  effect  than  latitude  upon  busi- 
ness. '  Nearly  all  the  plants  found  between  the  equator 
and  the  arctic  circle  grow  in  Mexico ;  the  hot  land  •  along 
the  narrow  coast  is  a  region  of  cotton,  henequen,  mahogany, 
logwood,  and  tropical  fruits  {Fig.  131).  Above  the  coastal 
zone,  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet  in  elevation,  are  the  "tem- 
perate lands,"  corresponding  to  southern  Italy  in  vegetable 
products,  a  zone  of  subtropical  plants,  such  as  the  cactus, 
on  which  the  cochineal  insect  feeds  (p.  113),  besides  maize, 
beans,  and  other  food  'plants,  and  tobacco.  Above  6,000 
feet,  on  the  plateau  proper,  are  the  "  cool  lands,"  bordered 
by  mountiiin  ranges,  a  region  of  wide,  natural  pastures,  and 
of  wheat,  barley,  apples,  and  many  other  products  of  the 
cooler  latitudes,  with  deep  valleys  here  and  there  where  cot- 
ton and  other  subtropical  products  are  grown.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  live  in  this  central  region,  where  agriculture 
and  mining  are  chiefly  carried  on.  The  extreme  north  has 
four  seasons  in  the  year,  but  south  of  latitude  28°  the  sea- 
sons are  divided  into  the  wet,  from  May  till  October,  and 
the  dry,  from  October  till  May. 

The  structure  of  the  land  and  the  resulting  climate 

•  The  oppressive  heat  in  the  harbor  of  La  Paz,  Dower  California, 
led  Cort«z  to  name  that  region  California — Hot  Furnace. 
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present  some  impediments  to  industry  and  trade.  Thtia 
the  mountain  ranges  bordering  the  plateau  prevent  wet 
winds  from  reaching  the  interior,  so  that  most  agriculture 
is  carried  on  only  with  the  aid  of  irrigation.     As  irrigation 
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is  costly,  there  are  fewer  small  farms  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation than  in  the  United  States;  north  of  the  city  of 
Mexico  there  are  vast  imimproved  areas  almost  uninhabited, 
because  capital  and  engineering  skill  have  not  yet  led  water 
from  the  mountains  to  fit  the  rich  soil  for  tillage.  Com- 
merce must  depend  entirely  upon  the  railroads,  as  none  of 
the  rivers  is  available  for  navigation.  Access  to  the  porta 
is  difficult  on  account  of  the  great  differences  in  elevation." 
The  harboTB  on  the  Qull  coast  are  naturally  poor  (Fig. 
133).  Vera  Cruz  is  merely  an  open  roadstead,  although 
large  sums  have  been  spent  to  make  that  port  and  Tam- 

•  Trains  from  Vera  Cruz  climb  8,000  feet  to  reach  the  citj  of 
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pico  available  for  the  needs  of  commerce.     The  beat  porte 
are  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  they  do  not  front  the  great 


fngSirect;  ex  it  le  sratlrosd  ceDler.  mnch  of  the  foreign  trade,  partlcnlarly  im- 
ports, pan  tliTongh  the  citj.  Vera  Croz  la  the  moet  Important  port  of  Meilco, 
bnt  Ib  nnheslthtnl ;  moet  eiports  are  shipped  from  tMe  port,  nblcta  has  regnlsi 
cannecHona  nith  New  York.  New  Orleans,  Havana,  and  St.  Nazaire,  Fisnce ;  the 
movement  is  aboat  TOO.OOO  tons  a  year.  Coatzacoalcos  is  a  smal]  port  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Tehuaotepec  Isthmne  railroad.  Carmen  it  a  shipping  point  for 
mahogany  and  dyewoods ;  and  Campeche  for  loRwi)e>d.  Frogreso  is  the  port  of 
the  Industrial  and  trading  town  of  Merida  ;  most  of  the  heneqnen  of  Yncatan  iB 
shipped  from  SlBiU,  northwest  of  Merida.  On  the  P^iflc  coast.  La  Pas,  Uie  chief 
town  of  Lower  California,  eiporw  fmlt.    OaaymaB,  a  thriving  town  with  a  good 
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hides  and  Imports  mining  snpplles.  Altata  is  tbe  port  of  OnliacBn,  a  supply  sla- 
tion  for  the  silver  mines.  Mazallan,  with  a  shallow  harbor  and  no  protection 
against  the  west  wind,  eiporte  metals  and  wood  and  imports  mannfactores.  San 
Bias,  with  a  fair  harbor,  is  the  bnsiest  port  between  Mazatlaa  and  Acapolco. 
Hanzanillo  is  the  port  of  the  coflee,  sagar.  and  cotton  plantations  on  the  plains 
of  Colima.    Acapnlco,  one  of  the  finest  harbors  In  the  world,  a  coaling  point  lor 
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world  market ;  but  as  they  are  shut  off  by  mountains  from 
the  most  populous  and  bnsieat  parts  of  the  country  they 
have  only  a  small  share  in  the  trade. 

Koet  of  the  f^ricoltoral  prodnota  are  consamed  at  lumie 
(Fig.  131).  The  wheat  raised  on  the  high  table-land  is 
somewhat  inferior  to  that  of  the  United  States.  Maize 
and  frijole  {a  black  bean  widely  grown  for  food  through- 
out Latin  America)  are  the  staple  food  of  the  people.  AH 
the  cotton  raised  is  spun  in  the  mills ;  the  best  quality 
of  fiber  is  grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  Acapolco.  One  of 
the  great  exports  is  henequen  (sisal  fiber),  used  for  sacking, 
cordage,  and  binder's  twine  (p.  103).  The  sales  to  the 
United  States  are  making  Yucatan  one  of  the  wealthiest 
states  in  Mexico.  Superior  vanilla,  raised  on  plantations 
mainly  in  the  state  of  Yera  Craz,  is  also  a  large  export. 
The  banana  thrives  everywhere  on  the  lower  mountain 
slopes,  and  the  home  trade  is  a  source  of  much  profit. 
Oranges,  lemons,  tobacco,  coffee,  cacao,  rubber,  and  other 
southern  products  are  very  successful,  but  have  not  entered 
largely  into  the  world's  trade.  One  of  the  important  plants 
is  maguey,  the  American  aloe,  from  which  pulque,  the  na- 
tional alcoholic  beverage,  is  made.  Considering  the  vast 
extent  of  fertile  lands  in  Mexico,  the  republic  is  as  yet 
utilizing  only  a  small  part  of  her  agricultural  resources  in 
foreign  trade. 

Animal  rauiog  is  growing  in  importance.  It  is  still,  how- 
ever, in  the  early  stages  of  development.  Many  largo  es- 
tates or  haciendas  on  the  plateau  are  devoted  to  raising 
cattle,  mostly  of  the  long-homed  Mexican  type,  though  the 
stock  is  being  improved  by  importations  from  the  United 
States.  Hides  and  live  cattle  are  exported  to  this  country. 
Dairy  farming  is  profitable  near  the  large  cities,  where  milk 
and  butter  sell  at  high  prices.  The  wool  crop  is  coarse 
and  inferior,  so  that  home  mills  import  much  wool  of  finer 
grades,  while  well-to-do  Mexicans  wear  imported  woolen 
cloths.     The  horses  are  small,  but  hardy  and  spirited.     The 
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coast  waters  teem  with  fish ;  beds  of  pearl  oysters  in  the 
Gulf  of  California  supply  a  lucrative  industry.* 

Forerti  have  been  recklessly  wasted.  Many  mountain  slopes 
hare  been  denuded  of  their  timber  to  supply  the  mines. 
Much  lumber  is  imported  mainly  from  the  Pacific  coast  of 
the  United  States.  Mexico  in  retnm  sells  large  quantities 
of  mahogany  and  dyewoods  to  other  countries. 

Hetab  ue  the  laigest  reMmioe  (Fig.  IBS).  Mexico  is 
one  of  the  richest  mining  countries  in  the  vorld  (Figs.  68, 
70). f  More  than  half  the  silver  has  been  produced  on 
the  plateau  in  the  three  districts  of  Guanajuato,  Zacatecas 
and  San  Luis  Fotosi.  The  Beta  Madre  lode  of  Guanajuato 
alone  produced  $852,000,000  between  1666  and  1803.  Lead 
associated  with  silver  is  a  large  product.  Gold  is  found  for 
the  moat  part  not  on  the  plateau,  but  on  the  slopes  facing 
the  Pacific,  and  apparently  in  greatest  abundance  near  the 
United  States  border,  though'  it  exists  throughout  the 
mountains.  Gold  mining  is  still  in  its  infancy  in  most  of 
these  regions.  Iron  ore  of  fine  quality  is  in  inexhaustible 
supply.  Fig.  133  shows  the  iron  areas  that  are  attracting 
most  attention. '  Coal  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  comparatively  little  is  yet  mined.  Mexican  petro- 
leum is  refined  at  Tuxpan  on  the  Guif  of  Mexico.  Pure 
sulphur  from  the  crater  of  Mount  Popocatepetl  is  exported 
from  Puebla.     Copper,  mercury,  and  tin  are  also  important 

•  Pearls  are  obtained  chiefly  from  the  pearl  oyster,  which  is  in 
largest  supply  in  the  Persian  Gulf  (Bahrein  Inlands),  the  Qulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  north  Venezuelan  coast,  the  Suiu  Archipelago,  and  off  the 
west  coast  of  Ceylon  and  the  north  coast  of  Australia.  The  product 
includes  pearl  or  oyster  shell  (mother-of-pearl),  which  ranges  in  price 
from  $300  to  $900  a  ton.  The  oysters  are  taken  from  a  depth  of  120 
feet,  with  the  aid  of  the  diving  dress,  though  most  are  gathered  from 
depths  of  40  to  50  feet. 

f  The  total  production  of  Mexican  gold  and  silver  mines  between 
1S31  and  187S  is  estimated  at  $3,614,000,000.  The  capitalized  value  of 
Mexican  mines  is  about  $375,000,000.  There  are  1,700  mines,  of  which 
1,300  are  sUver  and  gold,  employing  102,000  men. 
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products.  As  the  precious  metalB,  chiefly  silver,  are  the 
larger  part  of  the  total  exports,  many  steamers  loaded  with 
merchandise  for  Mexico  can  not  secure  return  loads  and 

consequently  visit  TJnited  States  ports  (or  cargoes. 


Miiij  towns  are  supply  stations  for  the  mining  centers.  Chihnshns  was  fonnded 
over  tliree  handred  rears  ago  In  a  rieti  silver-mining  district.  Snisngo,  renowned 
for  its  rich  eilver  group,  has  cotton  and  woolen  mills  and  m  sill  I  tries,  owned 
moatly  by  Germans.  Qnanajnato  smelts  the  sliver  ores  of  the  Beta  Madre  mines, 
wlilcli  jield  sboat  (COOO.OOO  silver  a  rear.  Zacstecaa,  ftuHooe  for  its  silver  mines, 
has  poturies  and  cigar  mmufactures.  Ban  Luis  Potoai  (Fig.  182).  a  railroad. junc- 
tion point  west  of  Tampico,  inM  become  one  of  tbe  iargeat  cities  throogh  Its  mines 
and  Its  tradv  in  cattle,  hides,  and  tallow. 

Hezlco,  as  well  as  all  Latin  Amerioa,  Is  poor  in  indnstrles. 

The  products  of  these  countries  are  chiefly  raw  materials ; 
most  industrial  products,  particularly  articles  of  luxury  and 
fine  quality,  are  imported.  The  lack  of  political  stability 
has  had  an  important  influence  in  preventing  industrial 
advancement.  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  Chile  have  made 
the  largest  progress,  Mexico  in  particular  extending  her 
manufactures  to  many  branches,  so  that  the  imports  are 
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decreasing.  More  than  100  cotton  milla  constime  all  the 
home  cotton,  import  from  Tex&s  half  the  cotton  thej  spin, 
and  sapply  most  of  the  needs  of  the  country.  Over  twenty 
woolen  mills  make  a  variety  of  coarse  fabrics.  About 
3,000  sugar  milla  supply  the  local  demand.  Paper,  porce- 
lain, soap,  beer  brewing,  chocolate,  glass,  and  drugs  are 
among  the  other  industries. 

Bailroads  reach  all  the  prinoipal  cities  and  the  commercial 
and  wining  Centers  (Fig.  132).  Connections  are  made  at 
several  points  with  the  United  States  lines,  so  that  the  city 
of  Mexico  is  now  easily  reached  from  all  parts  of  this  coun- 
try. The  capital  city  is  the  center  of  the  wholesale  trade, 
much  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  German  merchants  and 
bankers.  Nearly  all  the  industries  of  the  countryare  repre- 
sented in  its  numerous  shops  and  factories.'^ 

The  exports  are  lai^r  than  the  imports.  The  greater 
part  of  the  exports  are  precious  metals ;  the  other  impor- 
tant products  sold  abroad  are  henequen,  coffee,  cattle,  to- 
bacco, tropical  woods,  hides,  lead,  copper,  and  vanilla.  The 
principal  imports  are  linen,  woolen  and  cotton  fabrics,  bard- 
ware,  and  machinery.  Half  of  the  imports  are  purchased 
from  the  United  States;  England,  France,  and  Germany 
snpplying  most  of  the  remainder. 

STATISTICS  FOR  MEXICO 
AvERAOE  Ankual  TaiDE  (in  Million  Dollars,  Gold) 

Isai-'BS.  ISei-'BS.         Fiscal  jev  ISOS-imO. 

Imports 30.8  38.0  61.3 

Exports 84.1  '8T.5  75.0 

*  Guadalajara,  one  of  the  largest  .cities,  is  famous  lor  its  potteries, 
and  has  cloth  and  other  factories.  Chilpancingo,  south  of  the  city  of 
Mexico,  is  the  center  of  a  rich  grain-raising  district.  Oasaca.  one  of 
the  garden  spots  of  Mexico,  has  tobacco  and  chocolate  works.  Monte- 
rey is  a  railroad  junction  and  the  largest  town  of  northern  Mexico. 
Aguascalientes  has  hot  springs  and  woolen  mills;  its  fair  in  December 
distributes  much  merchandise  through  the  interior. '  Puebia,  one  of  the 
largest  cities,  has  many  industries. 
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Pbincipai-  Espobts,  1899-1900  (iH  Milwob  Dollars,  Gold) 

Ulner&lH.  Vegetable  products.  Animal  products.  ManufactureB. 

42.6  25.4  5.3  1.4 

Silver  is  the  monetary  standard,  with  the  dollar  (value 
in  1896,  33^  centB)  as  the  anit  of  coinage.  The  metric  sys- 
tem is  legal,  hut  the  libra  (l.Ol  pounds),  the  quiutal  (101.6 
pounds),  and  the  vara  (38  inches]  are  commonly  used. 
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OHNTBAL    AHBBIOA 

Hoit  Central  AmeiicasB  live  on  the  Paoiflc  elope.  Their 
large  towns  and  plantations  occupy  a  long  and  narrow  zone 
parallel  with  the  Pacific  Bhores  and  not  very  far  from  tfaem. 
The  western  ports  hare  most  of  the  trade ;  cirQization,  in 
fact,  has  mainly  developed  in  the  west,  while  the  Atlantic 
slope  ia  largely  wild  and  nnoccnpied.  These  facts  are  ei- 
pldined  hy  the  physical  conditions :  the  hot  lowlands  of  the 
east  receive  the  tremendous  rainfall  brought  by  the  moist 
trade  winds;  heat  and  rain  produce  almost  impassable  virgin 
forests,  inhabited  only  by  scattered  bands  of  Indians  (pp. 
1,  5) ;  the  forests  are  rich  in  hardwoods  and  rubber,  but 
too  unhealthfnl  to  be  the  home  of  white  men.  In  the 
west,  however,  rise  mountain  ranges  and  plains  among  them, 
protected  by  mountains  from  excessive  rainfall  and  having 
a  cooler  climate  as  a  result  of  their  elevation.  As  the 
Pacific  coast  has  a  comparatively  moderate  rainfall  the 
conditions  favorable  to  planting  and  other  industries  are 
found  along  that  coast  and  on  the  plateaus  among  the 
mountains.* 

India  rubber,  mahogany,  rosewood,  dyewoods,  cacao,  and 
bananas  grow  on  the  hot  lands  to  an  elevation  of  2,000 
feet ;  coffee  plantations  are  scattered  over  the  temperate 
lands  from  2,000  to  6,000  feet ;   most  of  the  grain  and 

*  The  average  rainfall  at  Greytown,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Nica- 
ragim,  is  397  inches  a  year,  while  on  the  plateau  at  Granada,  among 
the  mountains,  it  is  86  inches. 
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northern  vegetables  are  raised  in  the  cool  lands  above  6,000 
feet.  Thus  Central  America,  though  wholly  within  the 
tropics,  is  enabled  by  its  great  diversity  of  surface  to  raise 
the  characteristic  products  of  every  climate.  As  the  main 
water  divide  is  near  the  Pacific,  the  rivers  on  the  Atlantic 
slope  hsve  the  longer  and  gentler  course,  some  of  them 
being  navigable  for  a  coQsiderable  distance.  Railroads 
have  been  built  from  some  of  the  ports  to  the  uplands 
where  coffee  is  grown.  Among  the  commercial  disadvan- 
tages are  the  poor  common  roads,  traversed  by  two-wheeled 
ox  carta,  the  earthquakes  which  sometimes  inflict  great 
damage,  the  poverty  of  the  masses,  the  small  development 
of  manufacturing,  and  the  internal  political  disturbances, 

dnatemala  Ib  tiie  most  important  of  the  iBve  republios ;  it 
■ellfl  more  to  fbnign  lands  and  buys  more  from  them  than  any 
otiier  state  {Fig.  134),  With  a  very  narrow  frontage  on  the 
Atlantic,  moat  of  the  country  is  an  elevated  plateau.  Cof- 
fee, the  most  important  crop,  grown  mostly  on  large  plan- 
tations by  well-to-do  planters,  thrives  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  center  around  Cohan.  Maize  and  black  beans,  the  staff 
of  life  thioughout  Central  America,  grow  everywhere.  The 
crops  indicated  in  Fig.  134  supply  moat  needs  except  tex- 
tiles and  flour.  All  the  sugar  is  consumed  at  home,  the 
rum  distilleries  using  much  of  it.  The  cotton  fields  and 
the  high,  dry  sheep  pastures  supply  fibers  for  the  apinners 
and  weavers  who  ply  their  trades  in  the  towns.  Cattle  on 
the  plateaus  yield  hides  for  export.  Many  minerals  await 
development,  but  mining  is  in  its  infancy,  the  most  impor- 
tant being  placer-gold  washing  in  the  south,  supplying 
metal  for  a  small  quantity  of  home-made  gold  ornaments. 
Straw,  wooden  and  earthen  wares,  tobacco,  and  leather  are 
other  industries. 

The  largest  river,  the  Motagua,  is  navigable  at  high 

water  for  100  miles ;  a  railroad  is  building  up  its  valley  to 

Guatemala,  the  capital,  which  ia  already  connected  by  rail 

with  the  Pacific  ports  of  San  Joa6,  the  leading  port,  and 
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Champerieo,  wtich  are  merely  roadsteadB.    Much  of  t 
rabber,  bananas,  and  other  resources  are  still  unavailable 

for  lack  of  transport." 

Guatemala  loads  in  the  exports  of  coffee.  This  com- 
modity is  the  largest  item  in  Central  American  shipments. 
No  other  Guatemalan  export  is  of  much  importance,  though 

*  The  Atlantic  ports,  Liviogston  and  Puerto  BarrioB,  and  the  two 
Pacific  porb  abip  large  quantities  of  coffee ;  Ouateaiala.  standing;  high 
and  sheltered  from  the  trade  winds,  is  the  largest  city  in  Central 
America  and  the  center  of  the  Guatemalan  trade  ;  Qiiezaltenango, 
bnilt  of  la^a  blocks  quarried  at  the  foot  of  a  Tolcano,  makes  woolen 
and  cotton  cloth ;  Coban,  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  moat  fertile  and 
healthful  districts,  is  a  busy  trading  place,  and  sends  coffee  to  Living- 
ston for  export. 
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considerable  quantities  of  bananas,  hides,  rubber,  mahogany, 
and  cedar  are  sold  abroad.  About  an  eighth  of  the  coffee 
comes  to  the  United  States  and  the  remainder  is  sent  to 
Europe,  Germany  being  the  largest  buyer.  Cotton  goods, 
hardware,  flour,  and  wine  are  the  largest  imports.  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  having  the  largest  part  in  the  import 
trade.* 

Hondnraa,  thoi^h  rich  in  resoorceB,  haa  Uttle  oommenial 
development.  The  country  baa  a  large  Atlantic  and  very 
small  Pacific  frontage.  Its  large  extent  and  sparse  popula- 
tion make  it  difficult  to  secure  sufficieut  labor.  Fully  half 
of  the  land,  lacking  population  and  transport,  is  still  a  vir- 
gin waste,  f 

The'agricultnral  products  scarcely  met  the  local  demand 
until  recent  years,  when  it  waa  found  that  bananas,  cocoa- 
nnts,  and  other  fruit  might  profitably  be  exported  from  the 
Bay  Islands  and  the  north  coast  to  the  United  States,  A 
single  schooner  was  in  this  trade  in  1883,  while  to-day  sev- 
eral steamers  carry  a  large  amount  of  fruit  to  the  United 
States  every  year.  The  success  of  the  fruit  trade  has  stim- 
ulated the  opening  of  coffee  and  other  plantations.  Many 
hides  and  cattle  are  exported.  The  Atlantic  forests  abound 
with  fine  timber,  Honduras  mahogany  being  especially 
famous.  The  country  is  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  which  are 
the  leading  exports ;  %  cattle,  fruits,  timber,  cacao,  tobacco, 

•  The  imports  from  the  leading  countries  in  1B99  were  valued  at 
$3,694,000,  the  United  States  sending  11,106,000;  exports  $8,370,000, 
the  United  States  taking  $1,106,000.     Population  (1897),  1,585,832. 

+  It  takes  a  mule  train  three  weeks  to  travel  between  Puerto  Cortez 
on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  port  of  Amapala,  a  distance  which 
might  easilj  be  covared  in  half  a  day  if  the  projected  railroad  between 
those  ports  were  built  Mahogany,  sarsaparilla,  and  hides  are  carried 
by  mules  from  the  upper  Patuea  River  to  Trujillo  for  shipment. 

t  Amapala,  one  of  the  best  natural  harbors  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is 
nearest  the  mines,  and  metals  are  therefore  among  the  largest  exports. 
The  Atlantic  ports,  Trujillo,  Ceiba,  and  Puerto  Cortez.  have  connec- 
tions with  the  United  States.    Ceiba  is  engaged  chiefly  in  the  fruit  trade. 
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and  cofFee  are  other  important  exports.  The  imports  in- 
clude cotton  goods  and  hardware,  almoBt  the  entire  trade 
being  with  the  United  States.  * 

Britiih  Hoadnras,  covered  with  forests,  exports  chiefly 
their  prodnots.  Mahogany,  logwood,  and  other  timber  is 
felled  in  the  interior  and  floated  down  the  nvers,  the  quan- 
tity available  for  export  depending  on  the  amount  of  water 
in  the  Btreams  to  float  the  log  drives.  Bananas  and  cocoa- 
nuts  are  also  sent  to  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  tim- 
ber goes  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  frnit  to  New  Orleans. 
England  and  the  United  States  divide  the  imports-f 

Salvador  is  the  smallest  country  in  America.  Fronting 
wholly  on  the  Pacific  coast,  practically  all  of  it  is  available 
for  settlement ;  it  is  therefore  more  densely  peopled  than 
any  of  the  other  republics.  The  products  distinguishing 
it  from  the  other  conntriee  are  balsam  of  Pern,  valued  in 
medicine,  %  and  indigo,  once  the  largest  export,  but  now 
surpassed  by  coffee,  which  Is  three  fifths  of  the  value  of  the 
total  sales  abroad.  Salvador  has  the  largest  cofliee  export 
except  Guatemala.  There  are  hundreds  of  sugar  planta- 
tions. Cattle,  horses,  and  moles  are  imported  from  Hon- 
duras, as  stock  raising  does  not  fill  the  demand.  The  min- 
ing industry  is  unimportant,  though  some  silver  is  exported, 
San  Salvador,  the  capital,  is  the  center  of  trade.  Santa 
Ana,  next  in  size,  owes  its  prosperity  to  coffee  and  sugar 
planting.  San  Miguel  is  a  trading  center,  San  Vincente 
has  fairs  at  which  many  commodities  are  exchanged.  Most 
of  the  exports  are  shipped  through  IJa  Libertad  and  Aca- 

Tegucigalpa,  the  capital  and  largest  town,  is  in  the  gold  and  silver 
region;  Comayagua  is  a  cattle-raising  center;  Jutigalpa  is  noted  for  its 
placer-gold  diggings. 

*  The  foreign  trade  (estimated)  in  1896  was :  Exports,  |1,900,000 ; 
imports,  $1,800,000.     Population  (1898),  ahout  400,000. 

t  Population  (1898).  34.747. 

t  Balsam  of  Peru  was  so  called  because  the  Spaniards  naed  to  carry 
it  to  Callao,  Pern,  tor  shipment  to  Spain.  It  grows  ou  the  coast  plain 
between  La  Libertad  and  Acajutla, 
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jatla,  though  La  Union,  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  has  the 
best  harbor.  CoSee,  indigo,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  silver  are 
the  principal  exports ;  textiles,  hardware,  flour,  and  firearms 
are  the  chief  imports.  About  half  the  imports  come  from 
England ;  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  France  follow- 
ing; the  exports  to  these  countries  are  about  two  thirds  of 
the  total  trade.* 

Kicoragoa's  nsonioes  are  bat  little  devdoped.  The  east 
is  covered  with  great  forests.  Civilization,  centered  on  the 
Pacific-coast,  does  not  extend  more  than  100  miles  inland. 
Coffee,  the  principal  product,  is  grown  around  Leon, 
Granada,  and  Managua,  where  nearly  the  whole  product  is 
raised.  Large  areas  near  the  east  coast  are  adapted  for  the 
banana,  but  the  only  plantations  are  along  the  Rama  (Blue- 
fields)  River,  which  alone  provides  a  highway  to  the  sea, 
the  river  being  navigable  by  steamers  for  65  miles.  The 
forest  wealth  is  little  developed.  Wild-rubber  plants,  how- 
ever, have  been  bo  recklessly  destroyed  that  the  exportation 
of  rubber,  except  from  plantations,  has  been  prohibited  till 
1907.  Many  cattle  graze  on- the  northwest  plateau,  and 
hides  are  an  important  export. 

Greytown  and  Bluefields  are  the  Atlantic  ports,  but 
Greytown  is  do  longer  accessible  for  large  vessels.  Corinto 
and  San  Juan  del  Sur  are  the  Pacific  coast  ports,  most  of 
the  trade  passing  through  Corinto,  which  is  better  protected 
and  is  connected  by  rail  with  the  large  interior  towns, 
Granada,  Masaya,  Managua,  Leon,  and  Chinandega.  As  the 
settled  part  of  the  country  is  almost  inaccessible  from  the 
Atlantic  coast,  the  trade  passes  between  Corinto  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama.  I 

"  The  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1899  were  estimated  at  f  1,- 
284,000;  imports  from  the  United  States  (from  our  Treasury  returns), 
$«S4,«00.     Papulation  (1864),  803,534. 

t  Fig.  184  indicates  the  route  o(  the  proposed  canal:  By  canal  from 
Greytown  to  the  San  Juan  River ;  the  river  to  Lake  Nicaragua ;  canal 
from  the  lake  to  Brito  (p.  44). 
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The  principal  eiports  are  coffee,  gnma,  hides,  timber, 
bananas,  and  cattle.  The  United  States  takes  abont  half 
of  the  exports,  followed  by  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
France.  Most  of  the  imports,  textiles,  hardware,  ilour,  and 
other  articles,  come  from  the  United  States  and  England.* 

Costa  Bica  excels  in  the  quality  of  its  coffee.  It  brings  a 
high  price  in  foreign  markets.  Nearly  a  third  of  the  popu- 
lation live  on  the  dry  side  of  the  mountains,  where  the 
largest  cofFee  plantations  are  scattered  for  SO  miles  around 
San  Jos6,  the  capital  .f  Cattle  thrive  on  the  nplands,  , 
though  not  enough  meat  is  produced  for  home  consump- 
tion. Puerto  Limon,  the  Atlantic  port,  is  connected  with 
San  Jos6  by  rail.  The  Pacific  port  is  Pnnta  Arenas.  Cof- 
fee is  about  half  the  exports,  a  third  of  the  crop  going  to 
England ;  then  come  bananas,  hides,  cedar,  gold,  rubber, 
and  tortoise-shell.  The  imports  are  hardware  and  general 
manufactures,  the  United  States  leading  in  this  trade.  | 

•Estimated  exports  in  1899,  |3,S50,00O;  imports,  $3,000,000. 
Population  (1805),  380,000. 

t  When  the  coflee  berrj  is  ripe  in  December  all  the  men,  women, 
and  children  available  pick  the  crop.  The  berries  are  washed,  then 
(tried  in  the  sun  and  taken  to  factories,  where  the  crop  is  prepared  by 
modem  machinery  for  market.  Most  of  the  coSee  is  bought  by  agents 
of  foreign  firms  several  months  before  the  harvest. 

t  CosU  Rica's  export  trade  in  18M  was  estimated  at  $4,900,000; 
iraportfi,  $4,136,000.  Population  (1894),  258,040,  Complete  commercial 
statistics  for  Central  America  are  not  available.  Silver  is  the  monetary 
standard  in  all  the  republics,  with  the  peso  or  dollar  (value  about  49 
cents)  as  the  unit  of  coinage. 
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The  Atlantic  slope  of  South  Amerioa  ia  of  much  gnaber 
oommeroial  importaiLoe  than  the  Fociflo  slope  (Fig.  33).  It 
includeB  most  of  the  contment ;  it  has  the  best  harhors ; 
itB  rivers  provide  nearly  all  the  interior  navigation ;  the 
products  of  its  forests,  grazing  lands,  and  farms  are  much 
more  valuable  than  the  commodities  of  the  Pacific  slope. 

Veneznela  has  vast  resonrces  and  small  population.  Lack- 
ing sufficient  labor,  its  plantations  are  poorly  tilled ;  large, 
fertile  areas  are  unoccupied ;  the  donkey  and  mule  are  the 
sole  means  of  carrying  merchandise  between  the  coast  rail- 
roads and  the  people  of  the  far  interior.  As  more  inhab- 
itants are  needed,  Veneznela  ofFers  special  inducements  to 
foreign  immigration  (p.  36). 

The  republic  has  hot,  temperate,  and  cool  zones  accord- 
ing to  elevation,  each  having  its  characteristic  products. 
In  the  northwest  are  lowlands  (Fig.  135),,.  very  hot  and 
unhealthful,  producing  much  cacao.  South  and  east  of 
the  lowlands  are  high  mountain  ranges,  skirting  the  sea 
from  Valencia  to  Caracas,  with  plantations  in  the  valleys 
where  nearly  all  the  agriculture  is  centered.  The  inhab- 
itants live  chiefly  among  these  mountains,  where  the  cli- 
mate is  comparatively  healthful.  The  llanos,  or  great 
plains,  extending  south  of  the  mountains,  though  hot  and 
malarious,  provide  grazing  for  millions  of  cattle.  The 
high  plains  south  of  the  Orinoco  are  also  unhealthful, 
and  yield  little  except  forest  products  and  gold. 
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Coffee  u  the  main  staple  of  wealth.  GaracaB,  Valencia, 
and  other  important  towns  are  in  the  midst  of  the  largest 
coffee  *  difitricta.  Nine  tenths  of  the  crop,  which  averages 
55,000  tons,  is  shipped  to  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
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Cacao,  produced  in  the  torrid  lowland  and  the  lowest 
parts  of  the  valleys,  is  the  second  largest  agricultural 
export,  seven  eighths  of  the  crop  being  sold  abroad. 
These  industries  are  embarrassed  bj  the  frequent  revolu- 
tions which  restrict  the  investment  of  capital  in  plant- 
ing.f  The  importation  of  sugar  is  prohibited  by  law, 
with  the  result  that  all  the  coarse  brown  sugar,  the  only 


•  The  bush  grows  in  the  shade  of  trees  to  avert  the  blasting  effect^ 
oi  the  sun.  When  ready  (or  market  the  coffee  is  sent  on  donkeys  and' 
mules  to  the  chief  commercial  centers,  where  it  is  purchased  by  foreign 
(igents  and  forwarded  by  rail  to  the  northern  seaports. 

t  The  British  minister  to  one  of  the  South  American  republics  long 
had  in  his  ofHce  two  water  colors,  one  showinR  a  coffee  plantation  at 
8  A.  H,,  everybody  happy  and  work  in  full  progress,  the  other  show- 
ing the  same  plantation  at  5  p.  h..  with  dead  and  wounded  men  on  alt 
side& 
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quality  produced,  is  sold  in  the  country  at  high  priceB. 
Tohacco  is  insufficient  for  home  consumption.  Havana 
cigars  are  an  important  import,  as  domestic  cigars  are  not 
well  made. 

Cattle  raising  is  next  in  importance  to  ag^cnltore.  The 
llanoB  (Fig.  135),  nearly  as  large  as  Texas,  are  covered  with 
rich  grasees  that  would  feed  many  millions  of  cattle,  but 
civil  wars  have  interfered  severely  with  the  industry.  The 
cattle  are  mostly  long-horned,  small-bodied  animals,  which 
are  driven  in  great  numbers  to  the  mountain  towns  for 
beef,  but  are  worth  little  for  export  except  for  hides.* 

Among  the  forest  products  are  rubber,  tropical  woods, 
and  tonka  beans,t  which  yield  con8i4erable  exports. 

Oold  IB  the  only  mineral  of  importance  exported. '  It  comes 
chiefly  from  El  Callao  district  in  Yuruari  (Fig,  135),  where 
the  placer  diggings  have  been  nearly  worked  out,  and  quartz 
crushing  has  not  yet  been  developed.  Later  discoveries  of 
gold  nearer  to  Ciudad  Bolivar,  on  the  Orinoco,  and  else- 
where bid  fair  to  keep  up  the  exports.  J 

Mannfacturing  is  only  for  the  most  common  needs.  Thus 
soap  made  from  cocoanut  oil  and  candles  from  imported 
stearin  are  important,  because  high  duties  give  the  local 
products  a  monopoly  in  cheap  grades.  Matches,  straw 
goods,  rum,  feather  flowers,  cheap  hats,  shoes,  and  sole 
leather  are  other  articles  produced.  Practically  no  manu- 
factures are  exported,  but  they  comprise  most  of  the 
imports. 

•  Some  cattle,  driven  south  to  the  Orinoco,  are  shipped  to  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico. 

t  The  tonka  bean,  which  is  used  for  perfuming  purposes,  is  the 
seed  of  a  tall  tree  growing  in  Venezuela  and  the  Guianas. 

}  Much  copper  has  been  exported  from  Aroa  through  the  port  of 
Tucacas,  but  the  output  is  now  small.  Coal  mined  near  Barcelona 
is  used  to  some  extent  hv  shipping,  but  more  is  imported  from  Cardiff. 
Marble  of  a  superior  quality  is  quarried  near  Puerto  Cabello.  The  pearl 
flsheries  at  Margarita  island  are  again  becoming  important  (IBOl). 
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The  oommeroUl  oenten  among  the  monntaLiu  are  oonneoted 
by  rail  with  their  porta  (Fig.  185).  A  railroad  line,  paBBing 
through  the  heart  of  the  best  agricultnral  regions,  uniteB 
Caracas,  the  capital  and  center  of  the  largest  trade,  with 
Valencia.  A  number  of  steamship  lines  ply  between  the 
northern  ports  and  the  United  States  and  Europe.* 

The  annual  valoe  of  imports  ia  the  barometer  of  Venemelan 
pioaperity.  The  reason  is  because  all  breadstufls,  cottons, 
woolens,  kerosene,  and  manj  other  articles  of  eyery-day  use 
are  obtained  from  abroad.  If  there  ia  a  serious  falling  off 
in  imports  of  these  essentials  of  comfort  the  country  is  not 
prcaperous.  The  United  States  sends  flour,  lard,  kerosene, 
hardware,  and  cotton  textiles,  all  of  which  pay  heavy  duties  in 
Venezuela^  while  Venezuelan  coffee,  cacao,  and  skins  are  ad- 
mitted free  into  this  country.  The  imports  from  the  United 
States  head  the  list  in  value,  England  coming  next  with 
cottons,  woolens,  and  general  manufactures,  then  Germany 
with  cutlery  and  various  wares,  followed  by  France  with 
silks  and  fancy  goods,  and  Spain-  and  Cuba  with  wines  and 

•  I*  Guaira,  the  port  of  Caracas,  is  an  open  roadstead  turned  into 
a  good  harbor  by  breakwaters ;  it  handles  a  fourth  of  the  imports  and 
most  of  the  cacao  eiporta.  Puerto  Cabello,  the  beat  harbor,  is  the  port 
for  the  large  region  of  which  Valencia  is  the  business  center.  Mara- 
caibo  can  not  be  reached  by  the  largest  vessels,  but  has  the  advantage 
of  navigation  on  Lake  Maracaibo,  makiog  a  rich  region  tributary  to  it, 
so  that  il  sends  out  the  larger  part  of  the  co&ee  shipments.  San  Cris- 
tobal, Volera,  and  La  Ceiba  are  shipping  points  for  coffee  and  cacao 
exported  through  Maracaibo.  The  market  for  imports  at  Maracaibo  is 
the  region  east  and  south  of  the  lake.  Tucacaa  is  the  port  for  the  fruit- 
ful high  plain  of  which  Barquisimeto  is  the  thriving  trade  center.  The 
small  foreign  trade  of  Barcelona  passes  through  its  port,  Quanta.  The 
port  of  the  south  is  Cindad  Bolivar,  on  the  Orinoco,  which,  with  its 
Meta  tributiry,  is  navigable  from  the  interior  of  Colombia  to  the  ocean 
and  through  a  northern  branch  of  the  delta  to  the  channel  separating 
Trinidad  from  the  mainland.  Ciudod  Bolivar  ships  rubber  and  Barran- 
cas exports  cattle.  The  Orinoco  region  has  very  little  development. 
Nutrias  and  San  Fernando  are  collecting  points  for  cattle.  The  cacao 
industry  is  particularly  thriving  around  Maturin. 
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tobacco.  The  chief  exports  are  coffee,  cacao,  hides,  and 
gold. 

The  most  important  indoBtries  in  the  Qnianas  have  been 
the  growing  and  mann&ctnie  of  cane  mgar  and  its  by-prod- 
ucts, mm  and  molaasefl,  The  lessening  valae  of  cane  sugar 
caused  great  depression  in  these  colonies,  commercial  disas- 
ter following  dependence  on  this  one  crop.  The  people  of 
British  Ouiana  were  turning  (1900)  many  of  the  old  sugar 
plantations  into  rice  and  tobacco  fields,  giving  also  much 
attention  to  cacao.  Sugar  has  been  largely  replaced  in  Dutch 
Guiana  by  cacao  and  coffee.  British  and  Dutch  Guiana  are 
alike  in  physical  features,  climate,  and  products.  The  low, 
marshy  coastal  plain,  fertile,  hot,  and  unhealthi ul,  is  devoted 
to  planting.  Cultivation  is  confined  almost  wholly  to  this 
narrow  strip,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  live  there.  Behind 
the  plantations  is  a  sandy  zone,  once  the  margin  of  the 
ocean  when  the  present  coastal  plain  was  under  the  sea; 
then  beyond  the  sandy  zone  is  a  rough,  hilly  country 
covered  with  forests  and  yielding  considerable  gold.* 

Gfeorgetown  (Demerara)  and  Sew  Amsterdam,  the  chief 
towns  of  British  Guiana,  owe  theirimportance  to  the  palmy 
days  of  the  sugar  trade.  The  Demerara  railroad  was  the 
.first  in  South  America.  Bartica  is  an  outfitting  place  for 
the  gold  diggings.  Moat  of  the  laborers  are  East  Indian 
coolies.  Tiie  principal  business  interests  are  in  the  hands 
of  British  colonists.  The  imports  include  manufactures, 
coal,  flour,  dried  meat,  wine,  and  butter.  About  half  the 
imports  come  from  Great  Britain  and  more  than  a  fourth 
from  the  United  States.  Sugar,  gold,  rum,  india  rubber 
(balata),  rice,  and  molasses  are  sent  mostly  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  each  having  nearly  half  the  trade-f 

•  Thegold  jield  ot  British  Guiana  in  1891  was  fl.BOO.OOO,  and  in  1697 
$2500,000.     The  gold  eiports  of  Dutch  Guiana  in  1895  were  |670,000. 

■f  Paramaribo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Surinam  river,  is  the  commercial 
center  ol  Dutch  Guiana.  The  products  and  exports  are  indicated  in 
Fig.  18S.    Near];  the  entire  trade  is  with  the  Netherlands.     French 
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Snail  is  the  lar^eat  ^odncer  of  ooflfoe  and  robber  in  the 
world.  Coffee  ia  the  most  important  crop  of  the  highlands, 
which  cover  half  of  the  country  between  the  sea  and  the 
basis  of  the  Amazon  river.  Rubber  is  the  most  important 
product  of  the  lowlands,  which  comprise  half  of  the  country 
in  the  Amazon  plain  (Fig.  136).  The  lowlands,  lying 
under  the  equator,  deluged  by  trade-wind  rains,  covered  by 
dense  tropical  forests,  are  hot  and  unhealthful,  and  have 
few  inhabitants  (pp.  4,  6).  The  inland  part  of  the  high- 
lands ia  dry  and  steppe-lilce  in  character  and  sparsely 
populated,  while  the  coastal  zone  is  a  region  of  planta- 
tions, fairly  well  tilled,  and  in  the  most  favored  districts 
well  populated;  here  are  all  the  most  important  cities. 
Brazil,  nearly  as  large  as  the  United  States,  is  wholly  in  the 
tropical  and  subtropical  zones,  except  the  extreme  south- 
em  states,  which  enjoy  a  temperate  ciimate.  .  The  negroes, 
now  free  but  originally  brought  from  Africa  as  slaves 
to  till  the  plantations,  are  most  numerous  in  the  tropical 
states;  the  whites,  mainly  Brazilians  (Portuguese)  and  many 
German  and  Italian  immigrants,  are  most  numerous  in 
the  uplands  of  Minas  Geraes,  the  states  of  Bio  de  Janeiro, 
SSo  Paulo,  and  the  fertile  and  temperate  states  of  the 
south. 

CoffH  ifl  the  great  itaple  of  the  export  trade  (pp.  71, 75). 
It  contributes  more  to  the  commercial  importance  of  Brazil 
than  ail  the  other  agricultural  products.  Most  of  the  rail- 
roads were  built,  primarily,  to  carry  coffee  to  the  aeaporta. 
It  made  Bio  de  Janeiro  the  commercial  center  of  Brazil  and 
the  aecond  largest  city  in  South  America.  Coffee  can  be 
grown  anywhere  from  the  Amazon  to  Silo  Paulo,  but  nearly 
all  the  production  is  centered  in  the  states  of  Bio  de  Janeiro 

Guiana  is  leaa  developed  Ihan  the  other  colonies,  there  being  compara- 
tive!}' few  plantations.  It  differs  from  them  also  in  having  compara- 
tive!; high  coast  lands  and  in  inclnding  phosphates  from  the  islands 
among  the  exports.  The  harbor  of  Cayenne  is  adapted  only  for  small 
vessels.     The  trade  is  chiellj  with  France. 
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la.  IS6. "  Hio  de  Janelni,  tbe  largest  cltr,  hu  a  line  hiirboi,  and  is  tbe  poliUcsl, 
cammeicial,  and  iDdiiatrlal  center.  Bmitoe  t«  the  largest  cottec-shtppfng  port. 
Porto  Alegie  is  the  port  ot  the  German  colonLea  In  Soutta  Brazil.  Campo*  1b  one 
of  the  moBt  important  towns  In  tbe  sUte  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Vicloria,  tbe  cblef 
town  or  Esplrlto  Sanlo,  eiports  congldenible  cnfTee.  Bahi&'  witb  one  oT  the  beet 
bsrbore,  eiporta  coffee,  tobatio,  and  timber.  Tbe  state  of  Sergipe  te  particuiarlj 
rich  in  costly  woode  exported  from  Aracaju,  Sogar  le  abipped  from  Maceio. 
Peraambnco,  one  of  tbe  flneet  harbors  ot  tbe  land,  eiporla  cblclli  engar  and 
coffee.  Natal  i«  the  email  port  of  Bio  Grande  do  NoHe.  Ceara  Is  the  ontlet  tor 
the  sugar  and  cotton  of  the  fertile  state  of  that  name.  Maranhio  Is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  of  the  smaller  ports  in  the  coast  tiade.  Para  ships  nearly  all  the 
mbber.  As  no  railrnsdB  connect  these  ports,  the  coast  traffic  from  one  port  to 
another  Is  important,  A  great  deal  of  the  cotton  of  the  north,  for  eiample,  goes 
to  theaonthem  factories  by  sea.  Observe  Ihe  short  rallTaadB  extending  from  tbe 
to  tbe  plantation  districts. 
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and  Sao  Paulo.  In  SSo  Paulo  about  1,000,000,000  plants  are 
in  cultivation,  this  state  contributing  the  larger  supply 
{Fig.  136).  Moat  of  the  crop  ia  shipped  from  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  SactOB,  the  port  of  S9o  Paulo.* 

Cotton,  raised  mainly  in  the  northeastern  states  (Fig.  53 
■  and  p.  95),  is  not  so  important  in  foreign  trade  as  formerly, 
but  is  still  a  conaiderable  export  to  Europe.  Moat  of  the 
crop  is  consumed  in  the  home  factories.  Sugar,  formerly 
very  important  for  1,800  miles  along  the  east  coast,  has 
declined  on  account  of  low  prices.  It  supplies  the  home 
demand,  and  much  is  exported  through  Pernambuco.  The 
tobacco  of  Bahia  and  Minas  Geraes  supplies  all  the  leaf 
needed  for  cigars  and  cigarettes  and  a  large  surplus  for  ex- 
port. Many  thousands  of  cattle  raised  most  extensively  on 
the  campos  of  the  south  are  slaughtered  every  year;  the 
meat  is  dried  in  the  sun,  some  of  it  being  exported  to  Cuba, 
but  far  larger  quantities  and  many  beef  cattle  are  imported 
from  Argentina  and  Urugnay ;  hides,  hair,  horns,  and  bones 
(in  the  form  of  bone  ash,  used  as  a  fertilizer)  are  sent  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  As  dairying  is  neglected, 
foreign  butter  has  a  good  market.  Swine  are  fattened  in 
large  numbers  in  the  south,  but  much  lard  and  pork  is  sent 
from  the  United  States-f 

•  Brazilian  cofEee  is  particularly  rich  In  eafleine.  In  the  cooler 
climate,  where  it  Is  grown,  the  ahrub  does  not  need  the  protection  of 
shade  trees  as  in  Tenezaela.  Some  of  the  coSee  estates  embrace  as 
much  as  50,000  acres,  giving  employment  to  thousands  of  laborers;  they 
are  equipped  with  the  best  machinery,  and  branch  railroads  run  to  the 
doors  of  the  factories  that  prepare  the  crop  for  marltet.  The  berries 
are  picked  from  May  till  September,  graded  in  seven  qualities.and  shipped 
in  sacks,  each  containing  182  pounds.  In  good  years  the  crop  amounts 
to  over  11,000,000  sacks.  The  industry  has  suffered  in  late  years  from 
reduced  prices,  due  to  overproduction.  About  nine  tenths  of  the  crop 
ia  exported  to  the  United  States,  Europe,  Sonth  Africa,  and  the  Plata 
river  conn  tries. 

t  Animal  products  to  the  value  of  several  million  dollars  are  an- 
nually exported. 
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Bubber  is  Bwond  only  to  coffee  in  the  ezports  (p.  113). 
'  Sereral  qualitiea  are  derived  from  varioua  rubber  trees 
growing  throughout  the  Amazon  basin.  The  trees  are 
tapped  and  the  coagulated  sap  (crude  rubber)  is  taken  to 
collecting  points,  and  from  time  to  time  carried  by  boats 
to  Manaos,  Para,  and  other  markets.  The  quality  known 
as  Para  rubber  brings  a  higher  price  than  any  other ;  the 
price  of  the  crude  rubber  ia  fixed  in  foreign  markets,  chiefly 
in  New  York  and  London,  the  quotations  being  cabled  to 
Para,  which  is  the  shipping  point  for  nearly  all  the  rubber," 
for  the  guidance  of  purchasing  agents  there. 

Among  other  forest  products  are  Brazil  nuts,  the  largest 
supplies  coming  from  the  Rio  Negro.j 

Mineral  products  are  very  small,  though  gold  and  dia- 
mond mining  are  carried  on  to  some  extent,  chiefly  in 
Minas  Gera«s.  The  diamond  industry  was  nearly  ruined 
by  the  discovery  of  the  South  African  diggings  (p.  133) ; 
the  gems  are  of  the  finest  quality,  and  the  output  (about 
$250,000  a  year)  is  cut  at  Diamantina  and  the  neighboring 
villages, 

Hanioc,  black  beans,  and  rice- are  thechief  articles  of  food.  J 
Yams,  maize,  sweet  potatoes,  bananas,  and  arrowroot  are 
also  important  food  resources ;  very  little  food  is  imported 

*  As  the  supplji  of  wild  rubber  bids  fair  to  become  exhausted  in 
time,  increased  attention  is  being  given  to  the  cultivation  of  caout- 
chouc. Rubber  grown  on  plantations  is  likely  to  be  the  chief  source 
of  supply.     Over  20,000  tons  of  crude  rubber  are  exported  from  Para 

t  Brazil  derives  its  name  from  the  Brazil  tree,  which  yields  a  dye- 
ing material.  The  Brazil  nut  derives  its  name  from  that  of  the  coun- 
try. 

t  The  standard  dish  on  Brazilian  .tables  is  a  mixture  of  manioc 
iour,  black  beans,  and  rice,  with  bacon  or  jerked  beef  imported  from 
La  Plata  countries.  The  root  of  the  manioc  plant  is  widely  cultivated 
in  tropical  America  and  Africa,  where  it  is  the  chief  food  of  millions 
of  people.  Tapioca,  a  large  export  to  northern  countries,  is  prepared 
from  manioc  starch. 
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for  the  poorer  clasBes,  but  a  great  deal  for  tlie  more  pros- 
perous part  of  the  whites.  Bice  thrives  on  the  lowlands, 
but  large  quantities  are  imported.  The  cereala  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  are  little  cultivated,  though  wheat  thrives  in  the 
south.  Mo8t*of  the  wheat  and  flour  consumed  is  imported. 
Though  agriculture  has  been  considerably  extended  in  recent 
yearSjBrazil  still  has  leas  land  in  tillage,  in  proportion  to  area, 
than  almost  any  other  country.  The  methods  of  cultivation 
are  very  primitive  except  on  the  large  plantations,  but  the 
neglected  fields  yield  abundant  food  for  the  peasantry. 

HannfaDtures  have  only  meager  devdopment  Nothing 
else  could  be  expected  in  a  land  where  coal  and  iron  are  in 
small  supply.  Still  some  iron  is  smelted.  Over  100  cotton 
factories  work  up  most  of  the  Brazil  cotton ;  in  all  well- 
settled  regions  there  are  sawmilla,  brick  yards,  tanneries, 
and  other  establishments,  which  supply  most  of  the  primary 
necessities,  such  as  furniture,  coarse  cottons  and  woolens, 
bats,  leather,  matches,  candles,  and  some  machinery.* 

The  importB  are  mainly  foodstufis,  coal,  maohinery,  and 
artioles  desired  by  the  well-to-do  olaasea.  The  exports  are 
confined  mainly  to  a  fev  products  of  the  plantationa  and  the 
forests.  Among  the  food  products  most  largely  imported 
are  flour,  cattle,  jerked  beef,  rice,  codfish,  lard,  butter,  wines, 
and  spirits.  Cottons,  woolens,  iron,  machinery,  and  coal 
are  large  purchases,  most  of  them  coming  from  England. 
Moat  of  the  hog  products,  half  of  the  flour,  and  all  the 
kerosene  come  from  the  United  States.  Coffee,  rubber, 
tobacco,  hides,  and  cacao  are  the  leading  exports.  Fifteen 
steamship  lines  connect  Brazil  with  Europe  and  North 
America.  Over  thirty  foreign  mail-carrying  steamers  visit 
the  various  ports  every  month. 

*  Very  high  duties,  amounting  in  some  instances  to  more  than  the 
value  ot  the  goods,  are  imposed.  If  it  were  not  for  this  protection,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  textile  industries.  Agricultural 
machinery  and  implements  are  lightly  taxed,  but  the  imports  are  small. 
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STATISTICS  FOR  VENEZUELA,  THE  GUIANAS. 

AND  BRAZIL* 

Venezuela 

ImporU  to  Venezuela  from  Leading  Countries  (in  Million  Dollars) 

1898.  IBM.                                                       1SB8.    IBM. 

United  States 2.7  8.6  Germany 1.0    0.9 

Great  Britain 2.3  2.4  Spain 0.3 

Prance 0.4  0.6 

Exports  from  Venetvela  to  Leading  Conmiries  (in  Million  Dollars) 
1B96.    IBM.  I  ISSe.    ISM. 

United  States 6.6    5.6    Germany 3.4    3.3 

Great  Britain 0,3    O.S    Spain 0.3 

Prance ■  7.1    7.6  | 

The  total  exports  are  over  $20,000,000  a  year. 

Population  (1891),  8,333,537. 

The  monetary  etandard  is  gold  and  silver,  with  the  boli- 
Tar  (19^  cents,  gold)  as  the  unit  of  coinage. 

The  GuiAMAS 
Average  Annual  Trade  of  Brttiali  Guiana  (in  Million  Dollars) 

IB8I->8S.  1S»1-'9S.  IBM. 

Imports 8,5                         8.5  6.S 

Exports 13.0  11.0  9.2 

Population  (1898),  286,870. 

Annual  Trade  of  Dutch  Guiana  (in  Million  Dollars) 


Imports 3.3 

Exports 2.1 

Population  (1897),  79,800. 

Annual  Trade  of  French  Ouiana  (in  Million  Dollars) 
1895, 

Imports 2.3  Trade  withj 

Exports     1.9  France.    1 

Population  (1895),  22,714. 

*  Commercial  statistics  of  Venezuela  and  Brazil  are  incouiplett 
partly  estimated. 
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Bkazil 

Average  Annual  Trade  (in  Million  Dollars) 

lBBl-'85.  ISei-'flS.  1899. 

Imports 106.7  150.0  105.8 

Esporto 116.0  177.5  134.7 

Trade  tailh  Leading  Comttries,  1899  (in  Millwi  Dollarg) 

ImporM  ExportB                                     Importa  Eiporta 

tromBroztl.  UtK'&zil.                                from  Brazil,  to  Brazil. 

United  States 59,5  11.4  Prance 26.4  20.3 

Great  Britain....  19.3  26.4  Spain 0.4  0.4 

Germany 33.6  11.3  Belgium 3.1  10.0 

Population  (1890),  14,333,530. 

Gold  IB  the  monetary  standard,  with  the  milreiB  (51| 
cents)  sa  the  unit  of  coinage ;  bnt  the  actual  circulating 
medium  is  mostly  inconvertible  paper,  together  with  nickel 
and  bronze  coins.     Metric  weights  and  measures. 
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CHAPTER  XXXrV 

PABAOUAY,  TTBUanAY,  ABOSSTTINA,  AHB   OHILI! 

Faragaay  has  ricli  bnt  ondeveloped  resonxoea  (Fig.  137). 
It  is  a  plain  Bnrmounted  by  low  mountain  ranges,  mostly 
covered  with  great  forests,  with  wide,  open  Bpaees  interven- 
ing that  provide  fine  pastures  and  fertile  farming  lands. 
The  climate  is  healthful  and,  though  warm,  ia  not  opprea- 
sive.  The  disadvantages  are  sparsity  of  population,  very 
poor  interior  communicationa,  and  lack  of  capital.* 

Thoogh  an  interior  ooontry,  Paraguay  has  as  yet  no  rail 
connections  with  the  sea.  The  Paraguay  and  Parana  rivers, 
however,  provide  sea  communications,  all  the  interior  com- 
merce being  carried  on  these  rivers  ;  above  their  junction 
the  Parana  is  navigable  only  for  250  miles  to  Encamacion. 
Large  steamboats  ply  between  Asuncion,  the  capital,  and 
Montevideo  and  Bnenoa  Aires,  but  their  high  freight  rates 
are  a  commercial  disadvantage. 

Terba  maM  is  the  most  important  export  (Fig.  46).  As 
it  is  cheaper  than  tea,  its  nae  as  a  beverage  is  constantly 
growing.  The  exports  in  1896  were  5,000  tons,  and  in  1898 
over  7,000  tons-f 

•  To  encourage  immigration  the  Government  pays  the  passage  of 
immigrants  from  Buenos  Aires,  gives  them  land,  and  loans  them  im- 
plements and  money  without  interest.  The  immigration,  however,  is 
very  small, 

t  Yerba  mat^  {the  mat4  herb,  also  called  Paraguay  tea)  is  a  shrub 
growing  wild  in  the  forests  and  in  neighboring  districts  of  Brazil ;  it  is 
also  cultivated  on  a  few  plantations,  whose  product  is  said  to  be  snpe- 
rior.  The  leaves,  rich  in  caffeine,  are  withered,  rolled,  and  sorted,  about 
half  the  crop  being  consumed  at  home  and  the  remainder  sent  in  bags 
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Hides  are  the  Motnid  laigert  ^khI  They  are  practically 
the  only  animal  prodnct  sent  out  of  the  country  except  live 
cattle,  shipped  to  the  jerked-beef  eetabliehnientfi  of  the 
sonth,  and  a  little  sole  leather. 

Few  aoitll  oonntrieB  are  at  rioh  at  Paraguay  in  Talaalde 
woodi.  But  with  a  market  at  their  doors,  the  Faragaayans 
are  unable  to  meet  more  than  a  part  of  the  demand  from 
Argentina  and  Uruguay  for  railroad  ties,  building  timber, 
and  cabinet  woods.  It  is  so  difficult  to  deliver  timber  at 
the  rivers  for  shipment  that  Argentina  finds  it  cheaper  to 
buy  most  of  its  woods  in  North  America  and  Europe.* 

Few  agrioultnral  products  ue  exported.  Oranges  and 
pineapples  are  the  most  important  exports  of  the  orchards 
and  tilled  lands,  which  are  mostly  along  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  for  convenience  of  transport;.  Oranges  are  bo  plenti- 
ful that  hogs  are  fattened  on  them.  Manioc  and  maize  are 
the  food  staples ;  sugar  cane,  ramie  fiber  (p.  103),  and  cofFee 
are  grown  for  home  coneumption.  All  the  soap  is  made 
from  cacao  oil.  Cotton  thrives,  but  little  is  grown,  cotton 
textiles  from  England  and  Germany  being  the  largest  im- 
port. Much  tobacco  is  sent  to  Argentina,  where  it  is  mixed 
with  Cuban  and  other  leaf  and  made  into  cigars  and  cigar- 
ettes. All  the  wheat  comes  from  Argentina ;  the  poor,  how- 
ever, can  not  afFord  to  eat  it. 

to  Argentinft,  Uraguay,  and  other  South  Araeriean  countries,  where  it 
is  sold  chiefly  to  the  country  people,  who  regard  it  as  an  eicellent  sub- 
stitute for  tea  and  coffee.  As  the  decoction  is  sweeter  than  tea,  it  is 
drank  with  little  or  no  sugar;  it  is  gtimulating  and  to  some  extent  a 
eabstitute  for  food. 

*  In  1896  the  Great  Southern  R.  R.  of  Argentina  purchased  a  large 
quantity  of  ties  in  Australia,  because  Paraguay  had  no  facilities  for 
turning  out  the  supply  required  in  the  stipulated  time.  In  many  ways 
Paraguay  snffere  from  lack  of  good  roads.  Oranges,  after  jolting  for 
days  in  bullock  carts,  are  hardly  worth  exporting  when  they  reach  the 
shipping  points.  When  the  small  rivers  are  very  low  a  considerable 
part  of  the  mat£  crop  can  not  be  delivered  at  the  Paraguay  and  Parana 
rivers  for  shipment. 
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There  ore  few  m&na&ctnres.  Spirits  are  distilled  from 
Bugar-cane  juice ;  and  brick,  earthenware,  leather  tannjng, 
furniture  and  cigar  making  are  industries  in  Asuncion  and 
a  few  towns. 

About  balf  Qie  imports  oome  from  '"j^g'^'i  As  all  the 
people  dress  in  cotton  fabrics,  these  textiles  are  the  prin- 
cipal foreign  puFchases,  followed  by  wine  and  rice.  Yerba 
mats,  hides,  timber,  tobacco,  and  oranges,  in  this  order,  are 
the  important  exports.* 

Vmjrnay's  ve^th  depends  apon  its  pastoral  industries  and 
Agxiotilture.  Its  surface  is  an  undulating,  grassy  plain,  in- 
tersected by  low  mountain  ranges.  The  climate  is  temper- 
ate and  healthful,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  rainfall  abun- 
dant. Bounded  ou  three  sides  by  the  sea  and  the  naviga- 
ble La  Plata  and  Uruguay  rivers,  it  has  a  very  favorable 
position  for  trade.  Its  disadvantages  are  civil  wars,  which 
have  greatly  retarded  development,  and  a  sparse  popula- 
tion, with  the  resulting  inadequacy  of  labor.  Most  of  the 
land  is  held  in  large  estates. 

Orasing  is  the  lai^est  iudnstry  (Fig.  137).f  The  cattle, 
resembling  our  Texan  cattle,  but  smaller,  have  been  much 
improved  since  1885  by  the  introduction  of  Durham,  Hol- 
Btein,  and  other  breeds.  The  rich  district  around  Paysandu 
produces  the  best  beef  cattle,  this  town  and  Montevideo 
being  great  slaughtering  centers.  About  800,000  cattle  are 
killed  annually  with  little  waste,  horns  and  bone  ash  being 

*  The  foreign  trade  iaincludedin  the  sUtistics  of  the  Rio  deU  Plata 
countries  tArgentina  and  Uruguay).  Thus,  while  we  send  hardware, 
kerosene,  and  canvas  to  Paraguay,  and  buj  hides  and  essences,  our 
treasurj'  returns  show  little  or  no  trade.  Approiimate  statistics  of  the 
total  foreign  commerce  are  obtained  from  the  returns  of  the  Paraguay 
custom  houses, 

f  Mulhall  (1894)  estimates  the  annual  value  of  the  animal  products 
at  $37,500,000;  farm  products,  $12,500,000.  There  are  7,000  cattle  and 
19,450  sheep  for  every  1,000  of  the  population,  a  larger  proportion  than 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
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exported  and  refuse  turned  into  fertilizers.  Four  fifths  of 
the  cattle  are  used  in  making  "  tasajo,"  jerked  beef,*  which 
is  exported  to  Brazil,  west  South  America,  Cuba,  and  Porto 
Eico.  About  150,000  cattle  are  slaughtered  every  year  at 
Fray  Bentos  for  the  manufacture  of  meat  extracts.  Corned 
beef  and  salted  and  canned  beef  tongues  are  sent  to  Eu- 
rope ;  exports  of  refrigerated  beef  and  mutton  are  becom- 
ing important. 

The  export  of  wool,  which  has  more  than  doubled  since 
1880,  is  the  largest  item  in  the  sales  to  foreign  lands.  It 
is  sent  to  the  cotton-spinning  countries  of  Europe  and  to 
the  United  States. 

Wheat  and  wheat  flonr  comprifle  most  of  the  agricultural 
exports.  Wheat  is  sent  to  Europe  and  flour  to  Brazil,  which 
buys  more  flour  from  Argentina  and  Uruguay  than  from 
any  other  countries.  Most  of  the  cereals  and  other  farm 
products,  however,  are  consumed  at  home,  but  the  tend- 
ency is  to  plow  more  land  in  order  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion. Except  in  years  when  the  locust  plague  is  severe, 
Uruguay  is  a  wheat-exporting  country.  Flax,  raised  for 
linseed,  is  an  important  export  crop.  The  vine  is  grown 
successfully  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  republic. 

Navigation  on  the  Uruguay  is  interrupted  by  cataracts 
at  Salto,  but  much  of  the  trade  centering  at  Montevideo  is 
carried  on  Uruguay  river  steamers.  The  chief  towns  ol 
the  interior  are  also  joined  by  rail  with  Montevideo  (move- 
ment 6,000,000  tons),  which  is  connected  with  the  United 
States  and  the  chief  countries  of  Europe  by  steamship 
lines,  f 

*  The  flesh  is  cut  into  pieces,  salted,  and  pressed  under  stones  to 
extract  the  juices,  then  hung  on  wooden  railings  under  tbe  hot  sun  till 
it  becomes  thoroughly  dried.  Difierent  markets  require  different  quali- 
ties ;  thus  the  tatter  jerlted  beef  is  sent  to  Brazil  and  the  leaner  to  the 
West  Indies.  Jerked  beef  is  the  only  cheap  form  of  beef  that  may  be 
kept  tor  a  long  time  in  tropical  markets  without  deterioration. 

f  Though  Montevideo  is  the  second  largest  port  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
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Hoit  of  the  import!  are  food,  hardware^  machinery,  and 
textiles;  seven  eightlu  of  the  exports  are  animal  prodvota. 
Though  leather  and  other  industrieB  are  increasing,  moat  of 
the  manufsctures  are  imported.  As  agricnltnre  lags  far 
behind  the  animal  induBtriea,  the  home  markets  are  snp- 
plied  with  large  quantities  of  foreign  foodstufFs ;  but  the 
sales  of  animal  products  are  so  large  that  the  total  exports 
usually  exceed  the  imports.  The  mineral  reaonrcea  of  the 
north  are  little  utilized ;  coal  from  Cardiff  is  one  of  the 
large  imports.     Duties  on  imports  are  very  high. 

.  The  pampas  of  Argentina  are  its  greatest  sonrce  of  wealth. 
These  low,  grassy,  nearly  level,  treeless  plains  extend  from 
the  Rio  de  Is  Plata  north  to  the  luxuriant  forests  of  Gran 
Ohaco,  west  to  the  foothills  of  the  Cordilleras  at  San  Juan 
and  Mendoza,  and  south  through  Patagonia ;  their  mo- 
notony is  here  and  there  relieved  by  low  ■  mountains  or 
groups  of  hills,  but  in  most  parts  the  pampas  stretch  away 
apparently  as  level  as  the  sea.  The  rivers  of  the  north,  the 
Paraguay,  Parana,  Uruguay,  and  Pilcomayo,  which  reach 
the  sea  through  the  La  Plata,  and  the  smaller  rivers  of  the 
south,  have  for  ages  been  bringing  earth  from  the  moun- 
tains to  build  up  these  plains.  The  part  of  the  pampas  near- 
est to  the  Uruguay  and  Parana  rivers  between  Buenos 
Aires  and  the  30th  parallel,  and  extending  to  the  vicinity  of 
Mercedes  and  Cordoba  in  the  west,  is  the  great  zone  of  agri- 
culture, where  pastures  have  been  largely  turned  into  farm- 
lands and  great  crops  of  wheat,  flax,  and  maize  are  raised. 
Although  the  plow  is  still  encroaching  upon  the  grass 
lands,  they  continue  to  make  the  largest  contribution  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  about  35,000,000  cattle  and  76,000- 
000  sheep  feeding  on  the  rich  natural  grasses. 


countries,  the  harbor  is  shallow,  and  freight  is  carried  between  the 
shore  and  the  shipping  on  lighters.  Maldonado  is  a  small  port.  San 
Jose  is  the  largest  interior  town,  all  the  country  settlements  being  cen- 
ters of  the  cattle  and  sheep  trade. 
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The  northern  part  of  the  republic  U  hot,  the  southern 
part  is  frigid,  bat  the  central  portion  where  flocks,  herds, 
aud  farms  abound,  has  a'  temperate  climate.  The  rainfall 
is  small,  but  nsnally  sufficient  in  the  growing  season. 

Animal  IndnstrieB  axe  most  important  Argentina  is  one 
of  the  lai^est  sources  of  export  wool,  the  clip  amounting 
to  oyer  450,000,000  pounds  a  year  (Kg.  54).  Buenos  Aires  is 
in  the  great  wool  market.  When  shearing  time  comes  there 
•  are  scarcely  cars  enough  to  move  the  wool  crop  to  that 
port.  The  wool  is  sent  to  Europe  unwashed,  the  owners 
asserting  that  it  crosses  the  ocean  better  in  that  condition. 
They  prefer  to  sell  it  at  a  lower  rate  and  allow  European 
buyers  to  scour  it.*  Two  thirds  of  the  crop  goes  to  ftance, 
Belgium,  and  Germany.  Both  wool  and  mutton  are  being 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  superior  European  breeds. 
Four  fifths  of  the  sheep  graze  on  the  pampas  of  Buenos 
Aires  proviuce, 

Argentina  is  a  great  center  of  the  frozen  •  meat  trade. 
Sheep  and  cattle  were  formerly  raised  almost  entirely  for 
wool,  hides,  and  tallow.  The  meat  was  thrown  away.f  It 
was  not  till  1883  that  great  factories  were  built  for  freez- 
ing mutton  and  beef  so  that  it  might  be  carried  across  the 
tropics  to  the  European  markets.  Frozen  mutton  is  by  far 
the  largest  branch  of  the  meat  industry.  About  300,000 
dressed  sheep  are  exported  every  month  in  refrigerated 
chambers.  X  The  largest  frozen-meat  plant  in  the  world  is 
at  Buenos  Aires. 

Frozen  beef  is  a  much  smaller  branch  of  the  industry. 
Jerked  beef  is  produced  on  a  large  scale  in  the  factories, 

•  In  Australia,  on  the  other  hand,  wool  is  scoured  in  large  estab- 
lishments at  Sydney  and  other  places  of  shipment. 

t  A  large  amount  of  meat  is  still  thrown  away,  the  republic  produc- 
ing about  760,000  tons  of  meat  a  year  more  than  it  can  consume. 

}  Sheep  cost  about  f  2  apiece,  weigh  dressed  from  thirty  pounds(lamb) 
to  seventy  pounds  (mutton),  and  cost  1  to  2  cents  a  pound  freight^e  to 
London,  where  the  retail  price  is  ten  or  more  cents  a  pound. 
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most  of  which  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  La  Plata 
and  the  Paraguay,  Parana,  and  Uruguay  rivers.  Vessels 
load  with  jerked  beef  at  the  wharves  of  the  factories  and 
take  it  direct  to  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  local  distributing  points. 

Livestock  exports  ate  increaaing.  Exports  of  live  cattle 
were  a  failure  till  the  native  breeds  had  been  much  im- 
proved by  foreign  admixture.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  trans- 
ferred from  large  yards  at  Buenos  Aires  to  steamships, 
where  thej  are  placed  in  open  pens  on  deck,  the  weather  ' 
being  too  bot  across  the  tropics  to  con^e  them  in  closed 
pens.  About  150,000  cattle  and  500,000  sheep  are  sent  alive 
to  Enrope  every  year.  Increased  facilities  for  live  ship- 
ments (1901)  are  expected  to  augment  this  business. 
Dairying  has  been  introduced  since  1895. 

Wheat  is  the  staide  of  agriculture.  It  is  grown  on  the 
pampas  mainly  north  of  Buenos  Aires  and  east  of  Cordoba, 
where  there  are  many  comparatively  small  farms  tilled  to  a 
large  extent  by  Italian  and  German  colonists.  In  1880  wheat 
and  flour  were  still  imported,  but  wheat  culture  has  since 
made  large  strides,  over  5,000,000  acres  being  devoted  to  it. 
Locusts,  droughts,  and  floods  are  likely  to  diminish  the 
crop,  but  as  several  times  the  area  now  in  wheat  is  adapted 
for  it,  the  republic  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
exporting  countries.  The  average  distance  of  wheat  haul- 
age to  the  river  porta  is  not  over  150  miles  {p.  61).  JFreight 
rates  to  Europe  are,  however,  higher  than  from  this  country 
to  Europe.*    Argentine  wheat  is  as  yet  inferior  in  grading 

•  Wheat,  wool,  and  cattle  freight  rates  to  Europe  are  affected  by 
the  quantitiea  of  eoul  imported  into  Argentina.  As  the  country  ex- 
ports bulky  and  heavy  articles  and  imports  mainly  manufactures,  it  is 
difficult  for  ships  from  Europe  to  get  full  cargoes  for  Argentina  iinless 
the  demand  for  ooal  there  provides  abundant  freight.  When  the 
demand  for  coal  is  large,  freight  rates  for  Rio  Plata  products  fall; 
when  it  is  small,  rates  for  Argentine  exports  advance.  Our  wool  tarifl 
has  cut  off  the  former  large  imports  of  Argentine  wool  into  this  coun- 
try, while  at  the  same  time  we  are  selling  larger  quantities  of  manu- 
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and  cleaDliness  to  that  of  the  TTnited  States,  and  therefore 
brings  a  smaller  price. 

Linseed  is  the  next  largest  agricultural  export,  going  to 
England,  Belgium,  and  France,  flax  being  grown  almost 
entirely  for  the  seed.  Linseed  oil  is  produced  by  Argentine 
mills.  Maize  is  a  large  export  to  Europe,  though  much  is 
eaten  at  home  or  consumed  by  the  local  distilleries,  French 
settlers  in  San  Joan  and  Mendoza  provinces  produce  wine 
among  the  foothills  of  the  Cordilleras,  all  the  product  being 
sold  in  the  country.  Special  trains  are  run  daily  in  the 
season  to  carrry  fresh  fruit  from  Mendoza  to  the  Buenos 
*  Aires  market. 

The  timber  resources  of  the  Gran  Chaco  are  very  large, 
but  are  little  utilized,  for  they  are  far  from  the  transporta- 
tion routes  thus  far  developed.  More  Paraguayan  or  other 
imported  ■woods  are  used,  bnt  considerable  of  the  home 
timber,  suitable  for  cabinet  work,  reaches  Buenos  Aires, 
where  manufactures  of  furniture  and  carriages  are  large 
industries.  Some  woods  are  sent  to  Europe,  but  Argentine 
timber  is  so  far  from  tidewater  that  the  cost  of  freightage 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  hardwoods  of  Central 
America  and  parts  of  Brazil. 

Gold,  silver,  and  copper  are  exported  to  Germany,  Eng- 
land, France,  Belgium,  and  Italy ;  but,  although  there  are 
rich  mineral  resources  along  the  Cordilleras,  they  have 
been  little  developed.  Argentina  has  no  coal,  unless  the 
discoveries  on  the  Bermejo  and  in  Patagonia  are  im- 
portant, which  is  still  doubtful.  Large  importations  are 
necessary  for  railroad  and  manufacturing  purposes. 

MftnufilctnreB  are  not  greatly  developed.  They  pertain 
most  of  all  to  the  preparation  of  meat,  hides,  and  agri- 

faotures  to  that  country.  Vessels  loaded  here  with  merchandise  find  it 
difficult  to  get  return  cargoes,  as  we  do  not  want  cattle,  sheep,  wheat,  or 
maize,  and  buy  less  wool  than  formerly;  they,  therefore,  put  into 
Brazil  porta  for   eoflee,  rubber,  and    other  articles  to  complete  their 
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cnltnral  products,  such  as  flour  and  sugar.  Since  189(^ 
howeyer,  numerous  textile  mills,  aided  by  a  high  protective 
tariff,  have  been  opened,  and  now  supply  nearly  all  the 
common  woolens  and  cottons.  More  than  30,000,000  home- 
made sacks  are  sold  to  the  farmers  every  year  for  sacking 
-  their  grain.  Leather  goods  made  of  hides  cured  in  the 
country  are  a  large  product.  Structural  iron  is  made,  but 
most  machinery  is  imported.  Hats,  paper,  and  beer  are 
also  large  manufactures.  Buenos  Aires  is  the  greatest 
manufacturing  and  commercial  center.* 

Textile  mann&otiires  are  the  latest  imports    They  are 
chiefly  the  better  grades  of  cotton  goods,  followed  by  wool  ' 

*  Baenos  Aires,  the  capital  ol  Argetitioa  and  largest  citj  oC  South 
America,  cootrols  two  thirds  of  the  foreign  trade,  and  has  magaiflcent 
stone  docks,  the  approach  to  which  is  poor,  owingtothecoDtioualdepoai- 
tionof  silt  in  the  river  bed  fronting  them.  La  Plata  has  a  better  harbor, 
and  therefore  attracts  considerable  shipping.  Rosario,  the  second  largest 
city,  is  a  river  seaport,  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  16  feet ;  it  ships  a 
great  deal  of  wheat,  meats,  and  hides  direct  to  foreign  countries. 
Parana  is  a  center  of  Italian  farming  communities.  The  prosperitj  of 
Santa  P^,  connected  by  rail  with  the  Parana,  is  also  due  to  the  flourish- 
ing agriculture  around  it  by  foreign  settlers.  The  building  and  repair- 
ing docks  for  steamers  on  the  Paraguay  and  Parana  are  at  Corrientas. 
Jujuy  and  Salta,  at  the  northern  termini  of  the  railroads,  do  a  large 
transit  trade  with  Bolivia  and  Ch  le  by  mul  and  llama  trains.  Tucu- 
man,  in  the  midst  of  a  large,  f  rt  le  pla  n  ma  ufa  tu  a  great  deal  of 
sugar  and  rum,  and  employs  se  eral  th  sa  d  Eu  [  ans  in  its  mills. 
Catamaroa  and  Rioja  export  ang  and  tl  f  t  San  Juan  is 
.  acenterof  trade  for  the  mini  gd  t  t  M  d  a  s  the  chief  station 
on  the  overland  route  between  B  n  A  s  and  Ch  1  and  sends  all  its 
wine  and  tniit  to  Buenos  Aires.  San  Lu  s  a  ente  of  vineyards  and 
orchards  nourished  by  irrigation.  Cordoba  is  the  center  of  a  rich 
farming  region  made  productive  by  irrigation.  Mercedes  is  surrounded 
by  rich  lucerne  meadows  (alfalfa),  a  forage  plant  which  is  an  important 
export  to  Brazil.  Bahia  Blanca  has  a  good  harbor,  is  an  outlet  for 
sheep  and  cattle  products,  and  has  direct  steamship  connections  with 
Europe;  the  surrounding  vineyards  produce  the  excellent  Chocoli 
wine.  Rawson  is  the  town  of  the  agricultural  Scotch  colony  on  the 
Chubut  river. 
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Kiid  silk  fabrics.  Next  come  rav  iron  for  the  foundries  and 
machine  shops  and  a  large  variety  of  iron  and  eteel  manu- 
factnreB.  Crockery,  foodstuSs,  beverageB,  and  lumber  are 
also  very  large  imports.  Most  of  the  hardware  and  ma- 
chinery comeB  from  the  United  States. 

Wool,  meats,  live  stodt,  and  bides  are  half  the  total  o^rti. 
Wheat,  maize,  and  timber  comprise  most  of  the  remaining 
sales  abroad.  The  leading  exports  to  the  United  States  are 
wool,  bides,  and  skins. 

Eailroadfl  extend  in  all  directions  from  Buenos  Airea  and 
have  been  most  important  in  derelopinjr  the  eonntry.  The 
flat  pampas  are  very  favorable  for  railroad  building.  The 
map  indicates  the  unfinished  part  of  the  railroad  across  the 
continent  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Valparaiso.  This  line  and 
that  to  Jnjuy  are  the  longest  and  most  important  railroads. 
Buenos  Aires  is  connected  by  steamships  with  many  impor- 
tant ports  of  Europe  and  America. 

BosiiieBB  porsnits  in  Chile  are  sharply  differentiated  by  vari- 
etiea  of  climate.  The  southeast  trade  winds  blowing  off  the 
west  and  leeward  coast  of  South  America  (Fig.  8)  leave  the 
narrow  coast  strip  practically  rainless  from  southern  Ecua- 
dor to  middle  Chile  (Fig.  3).  Sort;h  Chile  thus  has  little 
rain,  and  agriculture  is  possible  only  where  streams  from 
the  mountains  permit  irrigation.  The  great  resource  of  the 
north  being  minerals,  mining  is  almost  the  sole  industry. 
Between  Santiago  and  Valdivia  the  winds  often  blow  from 
the  sea,  bringing  sufficient  rain  for  tillage,  though  irrigation 
is  necessary  in  many  places.  The  middle  zone  is  thus  a 
region  of  cattle,  wheat,  and  fruit.  Enormous  quantities  of 
food  are  sent  from  this  favored  region  to  the  barren  north, 
where  thousands  of  men  are  working  in  the  nitrate  fields 
and  mining  camps  ;  thus  climate  has  a  great  influence  npon 
trade  movement  from  one  part  of  Chile  to  another.  South 
of  Valdivia  the  westerly  winds  or  "  Roaring  Forties"  (Fig, 
8)  b^g  excessive  rainfall,  favorable  to  forest  growth,  and 
here  lumbering  and  fishing  are  the  main  occupations. 
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Hitrate  of  soda  is  the  lArgeat  reaoaroe.'''  It  is  obtained 
along  the  north  coast  of  Chile,  some  distance  inland.  As 
found,  it  has  the  appearance  of  rock  salt ;  it  is  crushed  and 
treated  at  the  mines  to  exclude  foreign  sabstances,  and  car- 
ried from  the  diggings  on  short  railroade  to  the  nitrate 
ports.  It  is  widely  spread  on  the  fields  of  Germany  and 
France,  is  used  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Great  Britain  and  Bel- 
gium, and  about  one  tenth  of  the  output  is  sold  in  this  coun- 
try. Nitrate,  exported  from  Chile  for  seventy  years,  is  now 
in  larger  demand  than  ever,  and  comprises  three  fifths  of 
the  total  exports,  over  1,000,000  tons  a  year  being  sold.  If 
north  Chile  had  abundant  rainfall  this  valuable  resource 
would  probably  have  been  dissipated  and  agriculture  would 
have  taken  its  place. 

Copper  (Fig.  67)  is  the  largest  metal  export,  followed 
by  silver  and  gold.  A  great  deal  of  copper  ore  is  smelted 
in  the  country.  The  mining  indnstries  are  mainly  in  the 
north,  except  coal,  of  which  there  is  a  large  field  along  the 
southern  coast,  the  Arauco  railroad  supplying  transporta- 
tion. It  is  of  rather  inferior  quality,  and  though  exported 
to  other  Pacific  coast  states,  a  much  larger  quantity  is 
imported. 

Wheat  ii  the  leading  agricultoral  product  In  early  years 
Chile  supplied  California  and  Australia  with  wheat,  and  it 
still  has  a  considerable  quantity  to  sell  to  Pern  and  Ecua- 
dor. All  the  cereals  of  the  temperate  zone  are  raised  on 
the  rich  central  plain,  besides  tobacco,  apples  and  other 
fruits,  and  walnuts.  Wine  is  an  important  product  of  the 
south,  particularly  in  the  district  around  Concepcion,  some 
being  exported.  Two  native  woods  and  Oregon  pine  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  lumber. 

Kaun&otnres  have  oonildetable  developmMtt.     Industries 

'Cubic  niter  or  Chile  saltpeter  is  known  in  commerce  simply  as 
nitrate.  It  is  nsed  in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  but  ia  far  more 
extenBirel;  utilized  as  a  fertilizer,  being  exported  to  Surope  in  enor- 
mous quantitiei  to  be  sold  to  the  farmers. 
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are  most  important  in  the  Department  of  Valparaiso,  ■ 
where  there  were,  in  1899,  457  factories  and  mills  employ- 
ing 15,000  hands.  They  include  gas  works,  sugar  refiner- 
ies, wagon  works,  tanneries,  and  breweries,  using  imported 
machinery,  or  that  made  in  the  country  from  imported  iron. 
Locomotives,  boilers,  structural  iron,  and  railroad  cars  are 
among  the  products  of  the  country.  Iron  mines  exist,  but 
are  not  developed,  the  coal  not  being  of  coking  quality. 
Teitilea  are  large  imports.  The  British,  German,  Swiss, 
and  other  immigrants  have  had  a  stimulating  effect  upon 
the  growth  of  industries.* 

The  Beoond  South  Americaji  railroad  was  built  in  Chile. 
There  being  little  interior  navigation,  railroads  are  of  great 
importance.  The  state  line  from  Valparaiso  to  Concepcion 
is  the  principal  road ;  others  extend  from  the  porta  to  the 
mining  or  agricultural  regions.  The  feri;ile  plain  is  cov- 
ered with  a  network  of  passable  highways.  Steamere  ply 
in  the  coast  trade ;  Valparaiso  f  has  regular  steamship  con- 
nections with  Panama,  Liverpool,  and  Hamburg. 

*  The  people,  isolated  by  their  mountains  and  the  sea,  are  conserva- 
tive and  not  very  progressive.  Their  resources  are  largely  undeveloped. 
Foreign  capital  work?  their  nitrate  beds  and  builds  their  railroads. 

t  Valparaiso  is  the  most  Important  port  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
South  America.  It  receives  nine  tenths  ot  the  Chilean  imports  and 
sends  out  a  third  of  the  exports.  Santiago,  the  capital,  is  in  the  gar- 
den region  of  the  country,  on  the  edge  of  a  fertile  plain  irrigated  by 
canals  from  the  Maipo  River.  Talca,  finely  situated  in  a  fertile  plain, 
IS  a  trade  center  connecting  with  the  port  of  Coustitucion,  which  has 
some  foreign  commerce.  Chilian  is  a  large  cattle  market.  Tome  is 
the  best  harbor  in  the  Bay  of  Concepcion.  Concepcion  is  the  trading 
center  for  all  the  region  as  far  south  as  the  Imperial  River.  Its  port  is 
Talcahuano,  which  has  a  dry  dock.  The  Bioblo  is  the  largest  river  in 
Chile,  and  is  navigable  for  some  distance.  Arauco  and  Lebii  are  ports 
for  coal  shipments.  Valdivia.  exporting  hides,  lumber,  cattle,  and 
lager  beer,  has  been  developed  lat^ely  through  the  enterprise  of  the 
German  colonists  in  Sonth  Chile.  Puerto  Montt,  at  the  south  end  ot 
the  great  central  plain  of  Chile,  is  another  German  center.  North  of 
Valparaiso,  La  Serena  exports  copper  through  the  port  of  Coqnimbo. 
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The  largest  imports  are  textiles,  Bagar,  coal,  cattle,  iron, 
and  tea.  The  largest  exports  are  nitrate,  copper,  eilrer, 
wheat,  iodine,  and  sole  leather.  Trade  with  the  United 
States  is  by  way  of  the  Isthmna  of  Panama  or  Magellan 

Straits. 

STATISTICS  FOB  PARAGUAY,  URUGUAY.  ARGENTINA, 

AND  CHILE 

Paraquat 

Annual  Trade  (in  Mitlion  Dollars) 

IB96.  IBOB.  ISM. 

Imports 2,6  3.6  g.B 

Biports 2.8  3.4  3.8 

Population  (1895),  503,000. 

Uruouay 
Average  Annual  Trade  (in  Million  Dollan) 


Imports  . 

Exports  . 


Escorts  to  Leading  Coimiriea,  1899  {in  Million  Dollars) 
at.  Belgium.  England.  Qerm&ny,  United  St 


ImporU  from  Leading  Countries,  1899  (in  Million  Dollars) 
Eo^uid.       France.       Oennon;.       Italf .       3palD.       United  StsCee.       Beli^um. 
6.8  2.6  2.3  3.8         1.9  1.9  1.4 

Population  (1897),  840,725. 

Caldera  is  the  port  of  the  miniog  town  of  Copiapo ;  the  railroad  cod- 
necting  them  is  the  oldest  on  the  Pacific  eoast.  Taltal,  the  most  south- 
ern of  the  nitrate  ports,  is  connected  by  rail  with  the  diggings  nearest 
to  it.  Antofagasta  is  the  largest  center  of  the  silver  trade  and  the  out- 
let for  most  of  Bolivia's  wool  and  metals  brought  to  the  sea  by  rail. 
Arica  was  formerly  the  port  of  Bolivia,  and  still  commands  a  part  of 
its  trade.  Iquique,  the  largest  of  the  nitrate  ports,  brings  its  drinking 
water  by  an  aqueduct  from  the  Andes.  On  the  Strait  of  Magellan  is 
Pnnta  Arenas,  a  calling  st^ion  for  all  vessels  passing  through  the 
Struts. 
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Akgehtina 
Average  Annual  Trade  (tn  MiMion  Dollari) 

1881-W.  IS91-'».  1900. 

Imports 76.6  89.0  113.4 

Bxporte 6».0  107.5  154.6 

Exports  to  Leading  CowUriet,  1900  {in  Million  Dollars) 

Belgium.       UaltAd  Btates.       Brazil.       Italy. 
18.0  ».9  6.3        4.3 

Imports  from  Leading  Countriee,  1900  (in  Million  Dollars) 

England       Germuiy.       Italj.       United  Btstas.       Fnuce.       Belgium.       Brazil. 

88.7  16.6         16.0  13.4  10.9  8.4  3.7 

Popnlation  (1899),  4,568,593. 

Gold  and  silver  are  the  monetary  atandardB,  with  the 
gold  peso  (value  96}  cents)  as  the  unit  of  coinage.  Metric 
weights  and  measnres. 

Average  Annual  Trade  (in  Million  Dollars) 

lg81-'8S.  ISBl-'SS.  1689,  1900. 

Imports 43.8  62.3  38.8*  46.9 

Exports 58.6  68.0  59.6  61.8 

Population  (1895),  3,314,000.  Metric  weights  and  meas- 
nres, but  the  Spanish  standards  are  still  naed  to  some 
extent. 

*  Diminution  of  imports  due  to  partial  failure  of  tbe  grain  crop, 
reducing  tbe  purohasing  power,  and  to  currenc]'  Anctuationa,  discour- 
aging imports  (p.  35). 
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COLQUBIA,  BOUADOB,  PBBU,  AND  BOIJITIA 

Tile  fertile  lands  of  Colombia  would  support  twenty  timei 
as  numy  people  as  live  on  them.  The  volume  of  commerce 
is  email  in  comparison  with  the  natural  wealth,  and  trade 
is  difficult  from  lack  of  good  interior  communications. 
Uost  of  the  people  live  In  the  highlands,  though  more  than 
half  of  Colombia  is  uninhabited  (Fig.  22).  The  climate, 
determining  the  diatribation  of  popnlation,  ia  similar  to 
that  of  Venezaela — hot  and  malarious  iu  the  coast  lowlands, 
cooler  and  healthful  in  the  highlands.  Most  of  the  coaatal 
population  live  at  the  seaports. 

The  differing  mr&oe  leataios  give  variety  to  the  prodoots 
(Fig.  138).  In  the  north  are  plains,  giving  good  pasturage 
for  cattle,  while  large  coffee  plantations  cover  "the  hill 
slopes  of  Santander.  Among  the  parallel  Andes  ranges 
are  high  plains  where  wheat,  tobacco,  and  other  crops  are 
grown.  East  of  the  mountains  in  the  north  are  selvas  or 
forests  where  rubber  abounds.  South  of  the  selvas  extend 
the  open  prairie  lands  of  the  llanos,  where  many  cattle  feed 
on  the  rich  herbage.  South  of  the  llanos  is  another  region 
of  selvas  and  rubber.  The  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  of  little 
value  to  Colombia's  commerce.  Its  railroad,  owned  by 
foreigners,  is  merely  a  means  of  transport  for  the  commeree 
(duty  free)  of  other  nations. 

There  are  three  natural  means  of  penetration.  The 
Atrato  Biver  is  navigable  almost  to  its  source  near  Lloro, 
but  its  low  valley  is  insalubrious,  and  settlements  exe  few. 
The  Cauca  is  navigable  in  its  lower  part,  and  the  whole  val- 
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ley  ia  a  highway  frequented  by  mule  trains ;  it  is  one  of  the 
most  popnlons  regions.  The  Magdalena,  into  which  the 
Ganca  empties,  is  navigable  with  difficulty  for  600  miles  to 
a  little  below  Konda,  and  is  the  route  to  Bogota,  the  cap- 
ital.* The  journey  from  Bairaaqnilla  to  Bogota  requires 
twelve  or  fourteen  daye.  Ail  the  highland  plains  are 
reached  from  the  Caoca  valley  or  the  Magdalena  only  by 
tedious  and  expensive  journeys  on  the  mule  paths.  Freight 
must  be  specially  packed  for  mule  carriage. 

^Tumltnre  yields  little  but  coffee  and  tobacco  for  export 
Most  farm  products  are  raised  for  home  consnoption. 
Fine  wheat  grows  on  the  mountain  plains,  but  it  is  cheaper 
to  import  flour  for  the  coast  population  than  to  carry 
wheat  to  the  coast.  Coffee,  the  staple  export,  is  shipped  by 
the  Magdalena  to  Barranquilla  or  eastward  from  Santander 
to  Maracaibo ;  most  of  it  is  sent  to  Europe.  Sugar  and 
rum,  from  sugar  caue,  and  tobacco  supply  the  local  demand ; 
tobacco  ia  grown  in  the  interior,  but  being  very  valuable  in 
proportion  to  weight,  it  can  bear  the  cost  of  transportation, 
and  thus  is  an  export  article ;  cacao,  being  raised  near  the 
sea,  ia  easily  sent  to  the  ports. 

Hides  uni  cattle  are  considerable  exports.  The  llanos 
might  easily  become  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  leather ; 
some  jerked  beef  is  prepared,  and  many  towns  are  supplied 
with  fresh  beef  from  the  herds  on  the  high  plains.  Sheep 
are  raised  for  mutton  and  wool. 

Rabbet  ia  the  most  important  forest  prodnot.  It  is  mainly 
gathered  in  the  southern  forests;  the  increased  price  is 
stimulating  the  industry.  Ivory  nuts,  copaiba,  balsam  of 
tolu,  and  dyewoods  are  also  exported.! 

•A  railroad  is  projected  and  partly  built  to  eonnpct  Honda  with 
Bogota.  Meanwhile  the  cost  of  freightage  between  the  two  towns  is 
about  (S  a  mule  load  (250  pounds). 

t  The  ivory  nut  (vegetable  ivory)  is  the  seed  of  a  tropical  American 
palm,  very  hard  and  white,  resembling  ivory  and  used  as  a  substitute 
for  it.    Copaiba  and  tolu  are  biil^ins  used  in  medical  practice. 
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SUver,  gold,  aad  mineraU  are  exported.  All  the  monu- 
tain  proTinees  are  rich  in  mineralB,  and  are  said  to  have 
yielded  $300,000,000  in  precious  metals  daring  the  Spanish 
occupancy ;  but  mining  has  greatly  declined  in  recent  years. 
The  emerald  mines  of  Muzo,  75  miles  from  Bogota,  have 
supplied  stones  for  all  the  world's  markets.*  Pearls  are 
obtained  in  Panama  Bay. 

Mannfiwrtures  are  little  developed.  The  abundance  of 
iron  and  coal  in  the  south  has  led  to  the  manufacture  of 
pig  and  wrought  iron,  rails,  and  other  articles  at  Bogota  for 
local  use.  Other  industries  in  the  larger  towns  include 
soap  and  candles,  straw  hats,  tobacco  products,  tanneries, 
shoe  factories,  breweries,  and  distilleries.  Most  of  the  sole 
leather  is  made  at  Barranquilla  f  and  turned  into  boots  and 
shoes,  but  the  imports  from  Europe  are  large.  Many  other 
articles,  more  or  less  crude,  are  made  for  home  use. 

The  principal  imports  are  foodrtuffi,  teztilei,  and  iron  and 
steel  goods.     Though  the  population  is  a  third  larger  than 

•  Emerald  mining  was  entirely  suspended  during  the  latest  revolu- 
tioD  (l&OO). 

t  Barranquilla,  having  the  best  port  on  the  coast  (SabanilU)  and  on 
the  navigable  Magdalena,  is  naturally  the  leading  coramerclal  tonn, 
commanding  the  larger  part  of  the  sea  trade ;  large  vessels  can  not  en- 
tfT  the  H^dalena.  and  freight  is  transferred  to  and  from  Sabanilla  by 
lighters.  Cartagena,  once  the  leading  port,  has  declined  etwing  to  the 
silting  of  its  harbor.  Colon  and  Panama  are  merely  way  Rations  for 
the  traffic  across  the  isthmus.  Buenaventura,  the  only  important  har- 
bor, except  Panama,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  a  gateway  for  the  agricul- 
tural communities  of  the  upper  Cauca  valley.  Bogota,  the  most  beau- 
tiful city  of  South  America,  stands  at  an  elevation  of  over  8,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  a  great,  fertile  plain,  which  made  this 
Urge,  isolated  city  possible.  Medellin,  the  second  largest  city,  is  in  a 
fertile  valley,  where  large  crops  and  many  cattle  are  raised,  and  is  a 
center  of  gold  mining.  Sonson  has  rich  pastures  and  is  an  important 
trade  center.  In  favorable  seasons  steamers  can  ascend  the  Orinoco 
and  Meta  rivers  from  the  Atlantic  to  Cahugai'0, 180  miles  from  Bogota." 
The  gold,  tobacco,  and  cacao  eiports  of  Buearananga  gave  it  impor- 
tance, but  these  indtistries  have  declined. 
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that  of  Venezuela  the  imports  are  much  gmaller ;  it  iB  so 
di£Scult  for  the  people  in  the  highlimdB,  without  good  com- 
muni  cation  a,  to  eatabliah  trade  relatione  with  foreign  oonn- 
tricB  that  they  do  without  many  articles  that  Venezuela 
buys.  The  exports,  coffee,  hides,  gold,  silver,  tobacco,  and 
other  articles,  are  those  that  can  best  be  delivered  at  the 
ports,  or  whose  value  makes  it  profitable  to  do  so  in  Bpite 
of  costly  carriage.  The  United  States  receivcB  a  fourth'of 
the  exports  and  eends  a  fourth  of  the  imports.  The  repub- 
lic has  steamBhip  connections  with  the  United  States,  Eug- 
land,  Germany,  and  France,  British  vessels  carrying  more 
than  half  the  trade. 

Ecuador  has  many  of  the  v^etable  products  of  all  latitadeB 
(p.  6).  The  western  lowlands  have  tropical  forests, «  large 
variety  of  useful  tropical  plants,  and  light,  thin-walled 
houses.  On  the  central  highlande  are  villages  of  stone  and 
adobe  surrounded  by  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  and 
lucerne,  above  which  tower  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the 
Andes.  The  eastern  lowlands  are  a  region  of  forests,  with 
resources  in  rubber  and  gold.  The  country  ia  thus  able  to 
produce  many  commodities  that  the  world  buys,  but  very 
few  of  them  are  seat  to  foreign  markets.  The  roads  in  the 
interior  are  merely  mule  tracks.  No  wheat  ia  brought 
down  to  the  coast  towns,  which  depend  upon  foreign  Sour 
for  their  bread.  The  region  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil 
and  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Guayas,  north  of  the  gulf,  are  the 
best  tilled  and  most  fertile  districts. 

Ecuador  is  the  lai^wt  source  of  oaeao  (p.  73).  It  is  the 
principal  wealth  of  the  country.  The  plantations  send  the 
product  to  Guayaquil  by  river  steamboat  or  railroad,  most 
of  it  being  exported,  though  considerable  is  cousumed  in, 
the  local  chocolate  factories.  Cacao  is  three  fourths  or 
more  of  the  total  exports.* 

*  Coffee  ia  of  superior  quality,  and  is  second  in  importance  among 
the  exports.      The  sugar,   manuroctured  from   sugar  cane,   tobacco. 
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Animal  raising  is  largely  confined  to  cattle  to  supply 
the  home  demand  for  heef.  Hides  are  aent  chiefly  to  the 
United  States,  The  high  price  of  rubber,  the  most  im- 
portant among  the  forest  productB,  is  Btimulating  collectors 
to  vork  this  nev  field.  Much  vegetable  ivory  is  obtained 
nearer  the  sea. 

Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  mineral  industries,  though 
gold  is  washed  from  the  gravel  in  the  extreme  north  and 
extracted  from  the  ore  at  Zaruma  in  the  southwest.  The 
copper  and  petroleum  resources  have  not  been  developed. 

The  making  of  so-called  Panama  hats  is  the  industry 
best  known  in  other  lands.  These  hats,  which  derive  their 
name  merely  from  the  fact  that  they  are  forwarded  through 
Panama,  are  made  by  coast  Indians  from  the  fine  straw  of 
the  toquilla.  Many  qualities  are  produced,  the  best  hats 
bringing  very  high  prices.* 

Most  of  the  other  industries  are  at  GuayaqniLf  As 
there  are  few  manufactures,  except  the  products  of  a  small 
Dumber  of  woolen  and  cotton  mills,  saw  mills,  chocolate 
works,  soap  factories,  and  breweries,  the  imports  are  mainly 
manufactures  and  foodstuffs. 
fruits,  and  othet  agricultural  products  are  aearlj  all  consumed  at 

*  The  hats  are  plaited  while  the  air  is  huinid,  between  midDight 
and  T  i.  x.  The  straw  is  carefully  selected  and  divided  into  the 
requisite  widths  with  the  thumb  nail.  The  plaiting  begins  at  the  apex 
of  the  crown  and  continues  in  circular  form  till  the  hat  ie  finished. 
The  work  requires  patience,  line  sight,  and  special  skill.  Efforts  to 
induce  the  Indians  to  make  forms  popular  in  foreign  markets  have  not 
succeeded,  Indians  in  north  Peru  also  make  hats  of  Ecuadorian  straw 
and  of  the  desired  forms, 

f  Guayaquil  has  the  beat  harbor  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America 
and  handles  nearly  all  the  foreign  trade  of  Ecuador;  the  only  railroad 
extends  from  Ouayaqnii,  sixty  miles  east  on  the  way  to  Quito.  Manta 
is  one  of  a  number  of  small  harbors  that  export  the  products  of  the 
surrounding  districts.  Esmeraldas  is  the  port  nearest  to  Quito,  but 
as  its  entrance  is  obstructed  by  a  bar,  the  capital  city  depends  upon 
Quayaquil.    Quito  has  little  industrial  or  commercial  importance. 
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One  third  of  the  exports  go  to  France.  That  country 
and  Spain  are  the  largest  purchasers  of  cacao,  France  cou- 
Baming  enormous  quantities  of  chocolate,  and  Spain  esteem- 
ing cocoa  as  second  only  to  wine  as  a  beverage.  The  United 
■  States  and  England  each  buy  about  an  eighth  of  the  ex- 
ports. San  Francisco  and  Sew  York  import  large  quan- 
tities of  cacao,  both  for  chocolate  and  cocoa.  The  United 
States  contributes  about  a  fourth  of  the  imports,  flour, 
lard,  kerosene,  lumber,  and  machinery  being  the  chief 
items.  Cotton  and  woolen  textiles  are  the  largest  imports 
from  Europe. 

Bngajr  aiid  metals  are  the  most  important  ezporti  of  Peru. 
The  long,  narrow  strip  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea 
is  a  desert  whose  monotony  is  relieved  only  by  the  irrigated 
farms  and  plantations  in  the  river  valleys.  The  streains, 
fed  by  the  melting  snow  of  the  Andes,  flow  west  to  the 
ocean,  imparting  life  to  their  valleys,  which  are  covered 
with  sugar  cane,  cotton,  and  tobacco  plantations.  Behind 
the  desert  intersected  by  these  zones  of  vegetation  rise  the 
barren  heights  of  the  Cordilleras,  whose  economic  impor- 
tance is  due  to  their  vast  stores  of  mineral  wealth  and 
tl)e  streams  they  send  through  the  desert.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  mountains,  sloping  to  the  head  streams  of  the 
Amazon,  are  dense  forests,  rich  in  rubber  and  cinchona;* 
and  fertile  lowlands  adapted  for  most  cultural  plants  of 
the  tropics. 

finffar  oane  and  cotton  are  the  a^^rioaltnral  ipecialtiea. 
Sugar  is  usually  the  largest  export.  Cane  is  grown  in  val- 
leys along  the  entire  coast.  The  fields  being  cheaply  irri- 
gated, and  the  absence  of  rain  permitting  grinding  for 

*  Quinine,  used  for  malarial  diseases,  is  obtained  from  the  bark 
of  TBTious  trees  of  the  genus  cinchona.  These  trees,  though  native  in 
South  America,  have  been  introduced  into  Java,  India,  and  other  trop- 
ical lands,  from  which  large  quantities  of  quinine  are  now  obtained. 
The  bark  is  known  in  commerce  as  Peruvian  bark,  most  of  the  South 
AmeritUin  product  coming  from  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
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nine  months  in  the  year,  sugar  ia  produced  at  small  cost. 
Five  eixths  of  the  ctop  ia  exportedj  Great  Britsiu,  the 
United  States,  and  Chile  being  the  largest  buyers.     Cotton, 

_  grown  in  north  Peru,  is  next  in  importance.  It  is  s  long, 
staple  fiber,*  nsed  in  several  foreign  eonntries  to  mil  with 
wool  used  in  underwear  and  hosiery,  the  resulting  fabrics 
being  more  durable  and  shrinking  lese.  Coffee  is  also  im- 
portant, but  the  plantations  being  on  the  Andes  slopes,  a 
week's  jomney  by  mule  train  from  railroads,  the  industry 
is  not  expanding.  As  the  cereals  do  not  meet  the  demand, 
breadstuffs  are  largely  imported.  Ooca  leaves  f  and  cocaine 
are  sent  to  many  countries. 

Cattle  are  bred  for  beef  and  hides  which  are  mostly  nsed 
in  native  leather  work ;  our  country  takes  about  one  fourth 
of  the  surplus  hides.     Llamas  and  alpacas  are  valuable  as 

'  beasts  of  burden  and  for  their  wool ;  although,  as  the  alpaca 
can  be  sheared  only  once  in  two  years,  the  returns  are  not 
large.  Iquitos,  J  which  has  direct  steamship  communica- 
tion with  England,  is  the  center  of  the  rubber  industry. 

Hiserals  are  among  the  largest  expmrts.  Silver  mines 
are  worked  in  many  parts  of  Fern,  the  most  important  cen- 
ter being  Cerro  Pasco,  north  of  the  Oroya  Bailroad.  Here 
also  are  immense  copper  deposits,  from  which  Peru  has  re- 
cently begun  to  ship  a  great  deal  of  ore.  The  indostry  is 
restricted  by  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  ore  65  miles  on 
the  backs  of  llamas  or  mules  to  the  railroad.  * 

■  The  mean  length  ot  the  best  known  cotton  fibers  is;  Sea  Island, 
1.61  inches;  Egyptian,  1.41;  Peruvian,  1.3;  Brazilian,  1.17;  American 
Upland,  1.02;  India,  0.89. 

t  Coca  must  not  be  confounded  with  cacao.  The  powerful  drug 
cocaine  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  cultirated  South  American 
shrub,  eoca ;  the  leaves  are  chewed  by  the  Indians  with  eftects  like 
those  of  opium. 

}  Iquitos  has  been  brought  within  twenty  days  of  Lima  by  a  good 
road  from  the  terminus  of  the  Oroya  R,  R.  to  Puerto  Bermudez,  whence 
steam  launches  descend  to  Iquitos. 

"It  is  evident  that  when  the  extension  of  the  rwlroad  to  Cerro 
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Gold  mining  is  difficolt,  and  the  outpnt  ia  small.  Pe- 
troleum, obtained  in  the  north,  near  Fayta,  is  used  as  fnel 
in  factorioB  and  reSned  for  domeetic  nse.  Its  qaality  is 
not  eqnal  to  the  imported  American  kerosene,  though  the 
FeruTian  oil  ia  cheaper, 

A  few  cotton  and  woolen  milla  at  Lima,  Arequipa,  and 
other  towns  consume  part  of  the  raw  cotton  and  wool  and 
have  diminiBhed  the  imports  of  the  coarser  fabrics.  Callao 
has  match,  soap,  and  candle  factories,  and  Lima  makes 
beer  and  artificial  ice ;  boot-making  is  an  indnstrj  in  many 
towns.  The  "  Panama  hats  "  made  by  Indians  near  Fayta 
and  Piora  are  exported  to  the  value  of  about  J50,000  a 
year.  With  manufacturing  industries  so  little  developed 
the  imports  of  textiles,  hardware,  and  machinery  are  nat- 
urally large.* 

Kore  tiian  qob  third  of  the  imports  are  bought  In  England. 
The  largest  imports  are  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  iron  and 
its  manufactures,  and  machinery.  Grocery  supplies  are  also 
a  large  item.  Wheat  is  imported  from  Chile  and  the 
United  States.  We  also  sell  to  Peru  lumber,  railroad  ties, 
agricultural  and  mining  machinery,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles.     About  half  the  exports  go  to  England;   more 

Pasco  is  completed,  copper  mining  will  have  much  greater  develoj)- 
ment.  As  both  siker  and  copper  ores  are  smelted,  much  silver  and 
copper,  as  well  as  their  ores,  toe  exported. 

•Pig.  188  shows  the  ports,  most  of  them  small,  through  which  the 
coasting  busineaa  and  the  foreign  trade  of  the  republic  is  transacted. 
Most  of  them  are  connected  bj  rail  with  the  capitals  of  the  provinces 
in  which  they  are  situated.  The  longest  railroad  lines  are  those  from 
Chimbote  to  the  mining  regions  in  the  heart  of  the  Cordilleras,  from 
Callao  through  Lima  to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains — one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  railroad  eonstruction,  and  from  MoUendo  to 
Lake  Titieaca,  on  which  steamboats  ply,  giving  Bolivia  an  outlet 
through  Peru.  Puno,  the  port  on  Lake  Titieaca.  is  one  of  the  largest 
centers  of  silver  mining.  Most  of  the  foreign  trade  is  through  the 
port  ot  Callao  (Fig.  IS).  Lima,  the  capital,  is  built  of  adobe  or  sun- 
dried  bricks. 
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than  half  of  our  large  puTchaseB  from  Peru  are  sugar,  cot- 
too,  and  goatekinB. 

Bolivia  ii  a  g^reat  prodTuwr  of  dlTsr,  tin,  and  copper. 
These  metala  are  the  largest  part  of  the  exports.  The 
western  plateau,  which,  Barmounted  by  Cordilleran  ranges, 
iB  cold  and  healthful,  contains  most  of  thlB  mineral  wealth. 
Deep  valleys,  some  thousands  of  feet  below  the  general 
level,  permit  the  cnltivatioQ  of  the  cereals  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  temperate  zone  in  some  placeB,  and  of  semi- 
tropical  products  in  others  (Fig.  139).  These  valleys 
snpply  the  foodstuffs,  including  fruits,  required  by  the 
inhabitants.  The  traoBitions  from  cold  to  warm  climates, 
due  to  diSereuces  of  altitude  on  this  plateau,  are  most 
abrupt.*  The  lower  lands  of  the  north  and  east  are  still 
largely  unexplored,  but  the  north  is  rich  in  robber  and  the 
east  in  pasturage. 

Silv«i  is  the  moat  abnndaat  metal  (Fig.  70).  The  ores  in 
most  of  the  mines  are  extremely  rich.  The  output,  how- 
ever, has  recently  fallen  off  on  account  of  civil  war  and  the 
partial  flooding  of  the  Hu&ncfaaca  mines  with  hot  water. 
Tin  is  found  associated  with  silver  in  many  places,  and  is 
the  second  largest  export  (Fig.  66).  About  3,000  tons  of 
copper  are  shipped  to  Europe  every  year,  mostly  from  Mol- 
lendo.  t 

With  no  Beaooaati,  Bdivia  most  send  all  ezports  through 
foreign  lands.  Many  of  the  ores  and  metals  are  carried  by 
mule  or  llama  trains  long  distances  to  railroads,  whose 
freights  are  very  high.  When  the  shipments  reach  the  sea 
they  are  Btill  many  thousands  of  miles  from  markets ;  few 
products  less  valuable  than  silver,  tin,  and  copper  could 

•A  gentleraan  in  La  Paz  may  send  a  servant  in  the  morning  to  the 
heights  above  to  bring  down  a  load  of  ice  for  the  household,  and  an- 
other to  the  lower  levels  for  pineapples  and  other  tropical  fruits;  both 
will  return  at  noon  with  their  commodities. 

t  Verr  little  gold  is  mined.  Bismuth,  antimonj',  and  borax  are  in 
large  supply,  but  scarcely  figure  in  the  exports. 
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Fii).  laS.— ObEerre  the  two  oatleU  ror  BolliU'a  prodacla  b;  rat]  <])  from  Pana  to 
MoUendn  thmngli  Per  a,  and  ff)  from  Omro  to  Antofag«Bt»  Uirongh  Chile  ;  the 
third  onCtet  1b  hy  pack  tnll  to  Jojaf.  connecting  then  with  tbe  Argeutlae  nil- 
roads  (Wk-  1371-  At  Lake  ABcotan  large  borai  work!  are  operated.  In  thta 
re^on  the  vlcnfla,  a  wild,  active  animal  of  the  Andes,  le  hanled  for  ItB  wooL 
which  !■  more  valnablo  than  that  or  the  ftlpaca.  MlnlOK  le  fonBned  to  the  monn- 
talnone  part  of  the  conntrj.  Indiana  carr;  great  qnantlUee  of  salt  to  the  mining 
<ieMere  for  the  reduction  of  ores.  The  Hiianchaca  silver  mtnea,  Uie  richest  In 
Bolivia,  snpplied  the  money  to  build  the  COBtl;  railroad  to  Antofagaita.  The 
conntiT  Is  well  populated  between  Rnanchaca  and  Omro,  and  the  valley  farm 
lands  are  well  tilled.  Omro,  Colquerhaca.  and  Potoai  are  tbe  centers  of  the  great- 
est  nnmber  of  mines,  Oruro  being  most  impoMant  since  the  railrovi  reached  it, 
flncre.  at  the  foot  of  the  monntains,  is  a  center  for  the  cereals  and  other  products 
of  the  temperate  pone.  La  Paz,  the  capital.  Is  a  btiay  cnminerdlal  center.  North 
of  it  are  fertile  vabeyfi  snpplyini;  tropical  products.  Still  farther  north  le  the  for- 
est and  robber  region  of  the  Beni  River  in  the  Amazon  basin.  In  the  eaatem 
lowlands  of  Santa  Crni  province  are  vast  estates  and  nnmerDue  cattle,  which  are 
almost  valueless  for  lack  of  transportation.  East  of  Oruro  is  Che  rich  agricul- 
tural district  ef  Cochabamba,  lower  lying  and  genial  in  climate.  Tarija,  in  tba 
south,  is  famous  for  its  fertile  soil  and  large  crops. 

bear  the  high  tax  of  such  expensive  transportation.  The 
cost  of  marketing  metals  is,  in  fact,  retarding  the  develop- 
meat  of  Bolivian  mining  industries. 
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Bnbber  follows  the  metals  is  export  importaiioe.  The 
ahipmentB  from  the  Beni  region  are  estimated  at  800  tons 
a  year,  A  great  deal  of  Bolivian  rnbber,  however,  is  sent 
down  the  rivers  to  Para  and  claaaed  as  Brazilian  rubber.  A 
road  has  been  built  around  the  cataracts  of  the  Madeira  to 
facilitate  carriage  to  the  Atlantic. 

AgrioDltaral  products  sapply  only  home  needs.  A  little 
coffee,  cacao,  and  coca  are  sent  to  Chile,  but  the  maize, 
wheat,  bariey,  and  other  temperate  or  subtropical  crops  are 
barely  Bufflcient>^or  the  local  demand.  Beef  is  largely  con- 
sumed, but  many  cattle  are  imported  from  Argentina. 

Bolivia  does  not  figure  directly  as  an  importing  and  ex- 
porting country  because  it  carries  on  all  its  foreign  trade 
through  Chile,  Peru,  Argentina,  and  Brazil.  Statistics  of 
the  trade  are  only  approximate.  As  the  country  is  almost 
destitute  of  manafactureB,  ready-made  clothing,  cotton  and 
woolen  fabrics,  and  hardware  are  the  leading  imports.  Our 
trade  returns  show  almost  no  basiness  with  Bolivia,  though, 
in  fact,  a  considerable  quantity  of  our  commodities  going 
to  that  country  are  classed  as  Chilean  because  consigned  to 
a  Chilean  port.  £ngland  and  Germany  have  the  larger 
part  of  the  trade,  and  supply  most  of  the  capital  and  man- 
agement for  the  mining  and  other  enterprises. 

STATISTICS  FOR  COLOMBIA,  ECUADOR,  PERU,  BOLIVIA 

Colombia 

Average  Annual  Trade  (in  Million  DoUara) 

Imports 13.6  U.O 

Exports 17.0  19.2 

Popuhition  (1884),  3,920,307. 
Ecuador 
Annual  Trade  {in  Million  Dollars,  eatimaiedi 

Imports 6.0 

Exports 7.0 

Exports  in  1899 8,1 

Population  (estimated),  1,400,000. 
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■   Pbrd 
Annual  Trade  {in  Million  Dollars)* 

ISM.  ism. 

Importa 8.1  8.3 

Exports 12.7  18.6 

Bolivia 
Amutttl  Trade  (in  Million  DoUars,  telimated) 

,  Imports 10.0 

Exporte. 13.5 

Popnlation  (1893),  8,869,649. 

*  These  figures  do  not  include  Iqnitoa,  which  does  over  $3,000,000 
forajgn  business  a  je&r  through  the  Amazon. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 

THB  WEST  INblBS  AND  BBBUUDA 

The  largest  trade  intwests  ot  the  Wert  Indies  are  with  the 
Vnited  Btatea.  It  la  the  nearest  and  beat  market  for  the 
BQgar,  tobacco,  cacao,  and  fruits,  which  are  their  chief  prod- 
ncta.  It  is  also  the  nearest  and  best  source  of  supply  tor 
the  flour  and  provisions  which  they  must  import.  Nearly 
all  the  islands,  even  the  smaller  ones,  have  the  advantage 
of  regular  and  frequent  steamship  communications  with 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  While  their  commercial 
interests  are  closely  identified  with  the  United  States,  they 
are  all  politically  attached  to  European  countries,  except 
Porto  Kico  (pp.  168-170),  Cuba  (pp.  177-181),  and  the  negro 
republics,  Santo  Domingo  and  Haiti.  The  soil  of  the  Ba- 
hamas is  not  rich,  but  in  the  other  islands  it  is  extremely  . 
fertile,  producing  a  large  variety  of  tropical  products.  The 
greatest  disadvantage  is  the  hurricanes,  occurring  usually  in 
August  or  the  fall  months,  which  sometimes  destroy  much 
property.  The  decline  in  the  price  of  cane  sugar,  in  re- 
cent years,  has  depressed  industry  and  trade  to  a  deplorable 
extent. 

Coffee  is  the  chief  product  cf  the  republic  of  Haiti*  It  is 
particularly  esteemed  in  France,  which  takes  two  thirds  of 
the  exports,  very  little  coming  to  our  market,  as  Brazilian 
coffee  is  cheaper  and  gives  larger  profit  to  importers.     The 

*The  repnblic  occupies  the  w«st«m  third  of  the  isl^d  of  Haiti, 
which  is  nearly  as  large  as  South  Carolina.  The  republic  of  Santo 
Domingo  occupies  the  eastern  two  thirds.  The  inhabitants  of  Haiti 
are  French-Bpeaklng  negroes,  while  the  negroes  and  half-breeds  of 
Santo  Domingo  speak  Spanish. 
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plantations  on  the  mountain  Blopee  produce  bo  mnch  cof- 
fee that  the  republic  is  aometimes  next  to  the  leading  cof- 
fee countries  in  exports.  Logwood  and  cacao  are  other  im- 
portant Bales  abroad,  most  of  the  exports  going  to  France, 
Germany,  and  England,  The  United  States  supplies  more 
than  half  of  the  imports,  and  monopolizes  the  trade  in 
breadetnffs,  kerosene,  and  coarse  cotton  textiles.  The 
country  ha»  very  little  doTelopment,  even  the  coffee  and 
cacao  being  left  to  nature  after  planting.  The  inland 
communications  are  so  poor  that  many  of  the  people  prefer 
to  go  from  one  to  another  of  the  ports  on  the  slow  and  un- 
comfortable coasting  schooners.  Fort  au  Prince  nearly 
monopolizes  the  foreign  trade,  Cape  Haitien  and  Anx  Cayes 
also  having  some  importance. 

Sugar,  tobaooo,  and  cacao  are  the  leading  industriea  and 
exporta  «f  Banto  Dominga  Much  divi-divi  *  is  also  exported. 
Nearly  all  the  exports  come  to  the  United  States,  which 
supplies  more  than  half  of  the  imports.  Santo  Domingo, 
the  capital,  on  the  Bouth  coast,  and  the  still  more  important 
Puerto  Plata  on  the  north  coast,  are  the  chief  ports. 

The  British  Wert  Indies  oommeroially  Cor  suipaaa  the 
other  European  colonieiL  The  Bahamas  (Fig.  SO)  are  the 
most  northern;  their  mild  and  agreeable  climate  makes 
Nassau,  the  largest  town,  a  winter  health  resort.  The 
United  States  has  four  fifths  of  the  total  trade,  as  the  prox- 
imity of  the  islands,  three  steamers  a  month  from  New 
York  and  cheap  freight  rates,  favor  the  closest  trade  rela- 
tions. The  main  support  ,oi  the  islands  is  collecting  and 
shipping  sponges  (p.  88), f  a  business  that  brings  to  the  is- 
lands nearly  1^00,000  a  year.  The  fruit  trade  is  the  next 
largest  source  of  income,  millions  of  pineapples  and  oranges, 
besides  guavas,  mangoes,  and  grape-fruit,  being  exported 

*  Divi-diri,  a  tropical  American  shrub  valued  for  its  pods,  contain- 
ing tannin  and  gallic  acid,  is  used  to  tnn  leather  and  dve  cloth. 

fin  Augnst,  18SS.  several  hundred  of  the  sponge  fishermen  wore 
drowned  b;  the  sinking  of  their  vessels  in  a  severe  hurricane. 
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to  this  country.  The  cultivation  of  heneqnen  is  also  a 
growing  industry.  The  largest  imports,  in  order  of  inipor- 
tance,  are  testilea,  flour,  canned  goods,  hardware,  fresh  and 
salt  meats,  lumber,  sugar,  and  rice. 

Nearly  half  of  the  exports  of  Jamaica  (Fig.  20)  are 
fruit,  chiefly  bananas,  most  of  which  are  owned  and  trans- 
ported by  an  American  company  that  has  large  similar  in- 
terests in' some  of  the  other  i^ands.  Sugar,  rrim,  coffee, 
pimento,  and  Jamaica  ginger  *  are  other  important  exports. 
Cotton  goods,  codflsh,  flour,  and  rice  are  the  largest  im- 
ports. More  than  half  the  total  trade  is  with  the  United 
States,  even  the  imports  from  this  country  being  larger 
than  from  England. 

The  other  British  islands  and  the  possessions  of  France, 
Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands  are  in  the  Lesser  Antilles, 
the  island  chain  that  develops  a  graceful  curve  between 
Porto  Eico  and  South  America.  The  outlying  island  of 
Barbados  is  the  most  important  of  the  minor  British  pos- 
sessions. It  is  the  largest  sugar  producer  in  the  British 
West  Indies.  Nearly  every  available  acre  is  in  eugar,f  with 
the  result  that  the  home-grown  food  supply,  mostly  sweet 
potatoes  and  yams,  is  not  sufficient  to  feed  one  tenth  of  the 
dense  population.  Famine  would  ensue  if  food  imports  . 
were  discontinued  for  a  month.  The  United  States  sup- 
plies all  the  food,  except  the  little  that  Canada  sends. 
Nearly  everything  that  Barbados  buys,  except  clothing, 
boots,  and  hats,  comes  from  this  country.  The  famous 
Muscovado  (unrefined  cane  sugar)  of  Barbados  is  sent  to 
the  United  States,  which  buys  three  fourths  of  it,  and  to 

•Pimento  is  the  berry  of  an  evergreen  tree,  more  commonly  called 
allspice  or  Jamaica  pepper,  used  as  a  spice  in  cookery.  The  best  Ja- 
maica ginger  has  the  reputation  of  being  unequaled.  Ita  cultivation, 
however,  is  decreasing,  as  it  is  a  very  exhausting  crop. 

t  The  sugar  factories,  run  by  windmills,  come  to  a  stop  if  the  wind 
is  in  any  direction  except  from  the  northeast,  for  the  mills  are  fixed  to 
catch  only  the  trade  wind. 
2S 
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other  British  colonieB,  though  it  is  being  ghat  out  from 
Crreat  Britain  by  beet  sugar.  The  harbor  of  Bridgetown, 
the  port,  is  merely  an  open  roadstead. 

Trinidad  (Fig.  135),  near  the  coa^t  of  Venezuela,  is,  next 
to  Jamaica,  the  largest  of  the  British  West  Indies.  Sugar 
is  its  largest  crop,  though  cacao  is  nearly  as  important. 
The  distinctive  product  is  asphalt  •  from  the  Brea  or  Pitch 
Lake.  Sugar,  cacao,  and  molaaseB  are  the  chief  exports. 
Ab  the  island  does  not  produce  all  the  food  it  needs,  flonr, 
plantains  from  Venezuela,  and  other  foodstuffs,  as  well  as 
textiles,  spirits,  and  machinery,  are  large  imports.  The 
neighboring  island  of  Tobago  exports  cotton,  rum,  cocoa- 
nnts,  and  tobacco.f 

The  few  small  islands  included  in  the  French,  Danish, 
and  Dutch  possesHions  have  little  trade  except  with  the 
mother  eonntries. 

Benonda'i  chief  commercial  relations  are  with  the  United 
States.  This  group  (Fig.  90),  the  most  northern  coral  is- 
lands in  the  world,  has  an  area  of  only  nineteen  and  one 
half  square  miles.  There  are  no  manufactures  or  raUroads, 
an^  the  sole  industry  is  agriculture ;  trade  is  restricted  to 

"  The  pitch  lake  o(  Trinidad  is  the  moat  notable  source  of  asphalt, 
'  which  is  used  in  several  countries  Id  street  pavements,  la  roofing  mate- 
rials, and  for  other  purposes.  About  100,000  tons  a  year  are  imported 
into  the  United  States  by  the  American  company  that  leases  the  lake. 
The  removal  ot  this  amount  is  equivalent  to  lowering  the  surface  of  the 
lake  about  six  inches,  the  material  taken  away  being  replaced  by  semi- 
liquid  pitch  forced  to  the  surface  through  many  blowholes.  The  pitch, 
broken  up  for  shipment  into  pieces  weighing  twenty  to  thirty  pounds, 
is  carried  on  eats  and  dumped  directly  into  the  hold  of  the  vessels 
which  bring  it  to  this  country. 

t  The  British  West  Indies  also  include  quite  a  number  of  islands  in 
the  Leeward  and  Windward  islands,  whose  total  trade  is  not  more  than 
half  that  of  Barbados.  They  have  suffered  severely  from  the  decline 
in  the  price  of  sugar.  Some  islands,  exporting  arrowroot  as  well  as 
sugar,  have  thrived  no  better,  as  the  markets  have  been  overstocked 
with  arrowroot,  which  is  the  starch  from  a  tropical  root  esteemed  aa 
food  tor  infants  and  idvalids. 
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the  needs  of  about  20,000  inhabitante  and  3,000  tourists, 
still  the  foreign  commerce  is  about  12,500,000  a  year.  The 
United  States  takes  practically  all  the  exports,  three  fifths 
of  which  consista  of  onions,  one  fifth  of  potatoes,  and  most 
of  the  remainder  of  lily  bulbs.  Onions  and  lilies  are  often 
grown  side  by  side  in  alternate  patches.  Bermuda's  ad- 
vantage in  onion  and  potato  exports  is  that  they  reach  our 
markets  before  our  own  crops  come  in,  the  earliest  onions 
being  ready  for  market  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Two 
crops  of  potatoes  are  grown  in  the  year,  one  harvested 
about  Christmas  and  the  other  in  March.  Lily  blooms 
are  sent  to  New  York  as  cut  flowers  for  the  Easter  trade, 
but  the  large  export  is  lily  bulbs,  which, 'when  matured, 
are  shipped  to  New  York,  where  they  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  quality  and  sold  to  the  hothouse  trade  to  be  planted 
under  glass  for  the  Easter  market.  About  three  fifths  of 
the  imports  are  derived  from  this  country.  As  Bermuda 
has  no  manufactures  and  very  few  animals,  it  needs  large 
quantities  of  flour,  meats,  dairy  products,  textiles,  and  hard- 
ware. It  buys  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
over  three  times  as  much  as  it  sells  to  them,  much  of  the 
money  spent  in  other  lands  coming  back  to  the  islands 
from  the  many  tourists  who  go  to  Bermuda  to  enjoy  the 
genial  winter  climate.  Hamilton,  the  political  and  com- 
mercial center,  has  regular  steamship  connections  with 
New  York.    A  cable  connects  the  islands  with  Halifax. 

STATISTICS  FOR  THE  WEST  INDIES  AND  BERMUDA 
BsmsB  West  Indies 

Leeward  Wrndward  TrlnWsd 

BohamSB.    Jamatca.    Islands.      Lilands.    Barbados,    and  Tobago. 
Population..  53,258      727,636    137.733    136,483     200,000        300,000 

Average  Annual  Imports  (in  Million  Dollars) 

1881-'85 1.0  7.5  2.3  3.0  6.4  12.8 

1891-'95 0.9  10.5  3.3  2.3  5.8  10.9 

1899       1.6  8.0{1898)—  —  5.0  13.3 
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Average  Annual  Ea^orU  (in  Million  Dollars) 

1881-'85 0.7  7.2  2.7  2.5  5.8  12.6 

'1801-'B5 0.6  0.5         2.3         2.6  4.6  10.8 

18»B       0.8  7.0(1898)—  —  4.3  12.6 

Bebhuda 
Trade  in  1899  (in  Million  Dollars) 

Imports  from  the  U.  S 1.21  Esporta  to  theU.S 0.57 

Total  imports 1.9 [Total  exports 0.61 

Population  (1898),  18,363. 

Shide  of  Haiti  (Mid  Santo  Domingo,  1899  (in  Million  Dollars) 

r  Haiti  Santo  Domingo. 

Import* 8.9  1.0 

Eiporta 13.7  5,8 

Population:    Haiti   (1887),   960,000;    Santo   Domingo 
(1888),  604,000. 
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CHAPTER  SXXVII 
RUSSIAN  ASIA 

Siberia  is  Bmns's  reurre  for  its  OTSrflowing  popnlation, 
and  a  market  for  its  maiiiifiuitiire&  Steam  communications 
having  been  established  by  railroad  and  river  between  St. 
Peteraburg  and  Vladiyosfcok,  immigration  has  been  pouring 
into  Siberia  at  a  rate  unparalleled  except  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  The  policy  of  the  Czar's  Government 
is  rapidly  to  develop  the  whole  of  habitable  Siberia,  and  to 
keep  out  all  foreign  manufactures  that  Hnssian  shops  and 
mills  can  supply.* 

The  norUiflm  third  of  Siberia  is  of  little  value  foi  com* 
merce.  The  region  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  Polar 
Circle  is  a  frost-bound  waste,  covered  with  arctic  mosseii 
and  lichens  (the  tundra,  Fig,  i),  where  nomad  hunters  and 
fishermen  live,  and  the  ivory  of  the  extinct  mammoth  is  dug 
from  the  ice  or  frozen  soil.     South  of  the  tundra  is  a  con- 

*  In  the  four  years  ending  in  IftOO  over  700,000  Russian  peasants 
removed  mostly  to  the  farming  distrieta  of  eastern  Siberia,  being  trans- 
ported on  the  Siberian  RaUroad  at  a  merely  nominal  rate  and  established 
on  lands  allotted  to  them.  The  Government  abolished  the  Siberian 
exile  system,  building  prisons  for  the  confinement  of  convicts  sent  to 
that  country,  in  order  that  criminals  shall  not  menace  the  peace  and 
property  of  honest  immigrants.  Free  trade  in  Siberia  was  abandoned 
in  1900,  the  heavy  duties  levied  in  European  Russia  being  now  imposed 
at  the  Siberian  ports  and  frontiers,  in  order  that  the  empire  itself  may 
supply  most  of  Siberia's  needs.  Foreign  vessels  have  been  forbidden 
to  engage  in  trade  between  ports  of  the  Russian  empire,  so  that  all  sea 
commerce  between  Russian  and  Siberian  jwrts  may  be  carried  in  Rus- 
sian bottoms. 
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tinuous  forest  of  conifers,  extending  from  the  Ob  Biver  to 
far  beyond  the  Lena,  yielding  lumber  and  ahonnding  with 
animala  in  whose  fnr  there  ie  a  large  trade  {pp.  88,  89).* 
In  southern  Siberia  (Fig.  110)  is  the  agricultural  zone, 
stretching  south  to  the  Chinese  frontier.  The  black-earth 
region  of  Bassia  is  continued  eastward  in  the  southern  part 
of  Tobolsk  province  and  through  the  middle  of  Tomsk 
province,  making  this  portion  of  Siberia  a  rich  agricultural 
district,  where  most  of  the  colonists  live.  Good  farm  lands 
extend  beyond  the  black-earth  belt  almost  to  Irkutsk. 
Domestic  animals  are  raised,  and  wheat,  rye,  and  oats  are 
large  crops  in  spite  of  the  cold  climate.  Only  a  part  of 
this  fertile  region  is  as  yet  under  cultivation.  The  agricul- 
tural lands  also  include  the  regions  watered  by  the  Amur 
and  the  Ussuri  in  the  extreme  southeast,  still  sparsely  pop- 
ulated, though  recent  immigration  is  mostly  to  that  region. 
Though  wheat  thrives  in  the  west,  it  is  a  poor  crop  in  the 
wet  Amur  region.f  Cattle  for  dairy  products  and  beef  are 
most  numerous  near  the  large  towns. 

Th«  minoral  rewnioM  ore  very  great  Two  thirds  of  Rus- 
sia'a  contribution  to  the  gold  output  (Fig.  68)  comes  from 
Siberia,  though  most  of  the  mining  is  confined  to  washing 
placer  gravels,  little  machinery  having  been  introduced  to 
work  the  extensive  quartz  veins.  But  the  development 
even  of  gold  mining  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  resources. 
The  silver  output  is  comparatively  small,  and  little  atten- 
tion is  as  yet  paid  to  other  metals,  though  they  are  abun- 

•  The  forests  are  nearly  impenetrable.  The  most  esperienced  trap- 
pers do  not  venture  far  into  them  without  marliing  the  trees. 

f  A  great  d^al  of  grain  from  the  western  wheat  lands  is  taken  bj 
boat  down  the  Irtjsh  and  up  the  Tura  to  Tiumen,  where  it  is  forwarded 
by  rail  to  Russia.  It  is  also  shipped  east  and  west  on  the  Trans-Sibe- 
rian railroad.  Prince  Krapotkin  and  other  authoritative  writers  do  not 
believe  that  Siberia  will  ever  be  a  large  wheat-exporting  country,  be- 
cause the  mining  regions,  the  middle  Urals,  and  the  Kirghiz  Steppe 
will  always  depend  upon  Siberia  for  wheat,  whose  area  of  cultivation  is 
restricted  by  climatic  conditions. 
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daat,  SB  well  as  lignite  and  coal  to  a  smaller  extent.  The 
famous  Alibert  graphite  mines,  west  ot  Irkutsk,  are  owned 
by  a  firm  of  German  lead-pencil  manufacturers. 

Tke  isdoBtrial  development  is  naall.  A  large  number  of 
men  are  employed  in  cutting  lumber  in  the  great  forests 
and  transporting  it  by  water  to  the  chief  towns  on  the 
river  banka.  General  manufactures  have  also  been  estab- 
lished within  a  few  years,  chiefly  at  Tomsk,  which  leads 
in  industrial  occupations,  and  at  Irkutsk.  Moat  manu- 
factured articles  are  derived  from  Russia.  It  is  expected 
that,  with  the  present  rapid  increase  in  population,  Siberia 
will  soon  produce  a  larger  quantity  of  the  manufactures 
consumed. 

The  riveni  are  very  important  in  truuportation.  The 
season  of  navigation,  however,  is  only  about  six  months. 
The  Ob  and  Irtyah  are  navigable  almost  to  their  sonrces,  over 
100  steamers  and  hundreds  of  barges  plying  on  the  Ob 
alone,  while  the  Yenisei,  Lena,  and  many  affluents  are  im- 
portant highways.  Canalized  rivers  and  s  canal  connect 
the  Ob  and  Yenisei,  north  of  Tomsk,  so  that  grain  and 
other  products  of  the  Yenisei  basin  are  carried  by  water  to 
the  Russian  frontier.*  The  Amur  and  other  rivers  of  east 
Siberia  have  nearly  9,000  miles  of  navigation,  a  considerable 
number  of  large  steamers  plying  on  the  Amur. 

Then  are  no  trade  itatisticL  Most  of  the  business  is 
done  with  Russia,  and  a  considerable  amount  with  China, 
though  the  country  is  merely  a  forwarding  agent  to  and 
from  Russia  for  most  of  the  Chinese  trade.  Vladivostok 
has  trade  relations  with  west  Europe,  Japan,  Corea,  and 
our  Pacific  coast,  east  Siberia  buying  important  quantities 
of  our  wheat,  flour,  building  materials,  farm  implements, 
and  iron  and  steel  and  their  products.     Siberian  squirrel 

•  The  possibility  at  transshipping  freight  from  tha  months  of  the 
Ob  and  Tenisei  tn  steamships  from  the  Atlantic  has  been  demonstrated, 
bat  not  the  commercial  practicabilitj'  of  this  route  thiongh  the  ioe- 
strewn  Arctic  Ocean. 
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and  other  furs  and  skins  are  sent  to  all  the  fur  markets. 
Siberia  mnat  be  regarded  as  a  country  of  vast  resources, 
■wliose  development  on  a  large  scale  is  only  just  beginning. 

PetTDleum  u  the  lai^est  product  of  Caucasia  (Fig.  111).* 
Nearly  the  entire  population  of  the  region  around  Baku  is 
engaged  in  collecting  petrolenm  from  deep  wells  and  refin- 
ing the  product  (p.  119).  Much  of  the  oil  is  used  as  fuel 
in  factories,  river  steamers,  and  the  locomotives  of  the 
Trans-Caspian  railroad.  Kerosene  is  sent  to  Batum  for 
shipment  to  Bnssian  or  foreign  markets,  or  shipped  on  the 
Caspian  and  distributed  widely  through  Bussia  by  Volga 
and  other  river  steamers. 

Among  the  other  products  of  Trans-Caucaaia  are  raw 
silk,  a  Buocessf ul  and  growing  industry,  two  thirds  of  the 
product  being  sent  to  the  Moscow  silk  mills  and  the  re- 
mainder consumed  in  the  country  or  exported  to  Marseilles. 
A  small  part  of  Russia's  cotton  is  grown  in  Caucasian  val- 
leys, and  considerable  wine  is  produced  on  the  mountain 
slopes.  Manufactures  are  unimportant  except  in  Tiflis,  the 
chief  commercial  center  and  the  largest  city  in  Russian 
Asia,  and  Erivan  {Pig.  128),  which  are  noted  for  their  tex- 
tiles, carpets,  embroideries,  and  weapons.  The  Armenians 
are  the  best  workmen,  excelling  particularly  in  metal  work. 
Batum,  the  best  harbor  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
exports  petroleum,  wheat,  carpets,  raw  silk,  and  cocoons, 
and  makes  many  thousands  of  wooden  and  tin  cases  in 
which  to  ship  petroleum,  though  a  great  deal  of  it  ia  for- 
warded in  bulk. 

Cotton  ia  the  lorgeat  export  from  Snasian  Central  Asia 
(Fig.  141).  This  great  territory,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
India,  annexed  to  Bussia  by  conquest,  is  largely  an  arid 
desert,  except  in  the  eastern  portion,  with  beautiful  oases 
interspersed  among  the  wastes  of  sand  where  rivers  supply 

•Russia  includes  both  North  and  Trans-CauoasU  in  ita  Asiatic  ter- 
ritory. For  tbe  climats  of  Caucasia,  see  Fig.  13d;  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, Fig.  137. 
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water  for  irrigation.  It  wae  brought  into  close  commercial 
relations  with  Bussia  only  by  the  building  of  the  Tranft- 
Caspian  railroad,  which  extends  from  KrasnoTodsk  on  the 
Caspian  to  Tashkent,  with  a  southern  branch  to  Kushk.* 

Nearly  800,000,000  pounds  of  clean  fiber  cotton  are  now 
raised  in  Russian  Central  Asia  every  year,  the  larger  por- 
tion in  Ferghana,  much  of  which  is  shipped  to  Rnsaia  over 
the  Trans-Caspian  Railroad.  The  larger  part  of  the  cotton 
is  grown  from  the  seed  of  American  upland,  which  thrives 
in  Ferghana  and  brings  a  better  price  than  the  Asiatic  va- 
rieties. Khiva  and  Bokhara  supply  annually  for  home  and 
Russian  demand  about  330,000,000  pounds,  the  export 
Ehivan  cotton,  a  superior  native  variety,  going  by  camel 
caravan  to  Orenburg ;  considerable  cotton  is  also  grown  in 
the  Merv  oasis ;  the  Trans-Caucasia  cotton  fields  sometimes 
yield  over  200,000,000  ponnds  a  year.  It  will  probably  be 
long  before  the  Russian  mills  are  wholly  supplied  with 
Russian-grown  cotton,  as  the  Turkestan  cotton  area,  while 
increasing,  will  be  limited  by  the  water  supply  for  irriga- 
tion. An  important  part  of  the  crop  will  always  be  required 
for  the  large  local  manufacture  of  cotton  fabrics. 

Russian  Central  Asia  has  exterior  trade  relations  only 
with  Russia,  Siberia,  Persia,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  with 
India  and  Afghanistan,  whose  merchants  bring  ,eome  Brit- 
ish commodities  into  the  markets.  It  is  having  remarkable 
development  under  the  Russian  policy  of  extending  railroad 
lines  and  irrigation  works,  which  are  greatly  enlarging  the 
areas  of  cultivation. 

*The  Trans-Caspian  railroad  was  the  first  esperiraent  in  desert 
railroad  bnilding.  Water  was  brought  in  conduits  from  the  mountains 
for  steam  purposes,  where  rivers  did  not  supply  the  need.  The  great 
difficultj  was  to  fix  the  drifting  sands  so  tliat  they  would  not  barj  the 
track.  The  saxaoni  shrub,  finally  planted  in  millions  along  the  track, 
now  keeps  the  sand  from  interfering  with  traffic,  except  in  some  places 
where  board  walls  are  erected  or  gaogs  of  ahovelers  are  stationed. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVni 

INDIA  AND    CBYLON 

India  is  a  vorld  in  itself  luilf  as  lai^  as  th«  Vnited 
States,  with  no  land  approach  except  through  difficult  moun- 
tain passes.  It  is  reached  easily  only  by  sea.  The  great 
walls  of  the  Himalayas  on  the  north,  the  Suleiman  monn- 
tains  on  the  west,  and  the  monntaina  of  Burma  on  the  east 
shnt  it  off  from  the  rest  of  Asia;  and  the  long  seacoast 
affords  but  few  good  harbors  for  large  Tessels.  It  ia  there- 
fore fortnnate  that  railroada  connect  all  important  points 
of  the  interior  with  the  leading  ports,  so  that  prodnots  have 
comparatively  easy  access  to  the  sea  routes. 

India  has  two  coospicnoas  surface  features :  (1)  a  great 
low  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  extending  east  and 
west  across  the  continental  portion ;  and  (3)  the  highlands 
of  Deecan,*  covering  the  poninaola.  Both  the  plain  and  the 
highlands,  as  a  rule,  have  sufficient  water  for  crops,  with 
fertile,  alluvial  soil  in  the  hroad  river  valleya,  and  wide- 
spread areas  of  black  soil  in  the  highlands,  the  waate  of 
plutonic  rocks,  rich  in  plant  food.  The  density  of  popula- 
tion ia  determined  not  by  temperature,  but  by  the  supply 
of  water  available  for  tillage  (Fig.  143).  The  irrigation 
system,  by  means  of  channels  filled  from  rivers,  reservoirs, 
and  wells,  is  the  greatest  in  the  world,  extending  over  a 
fourth  of  the  cultivated  area,  not  only  in  regions  of  defi- 
cient rainfall,  as  the  Indus  plain,  but  also  in  districts  where 
summer  rains  are  ample  but  winter  rains  are  deficient.    All 

*  Deecao  means  South  Land. 
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Fia.  ]4S.~Tfae  prevoLling  winds  tn  the  santbnest  monsoon  In  anmrner  and  th«  north- 
east monsoon  ta  winter;  the  moitt  soutbweil  monsoon  brings  on  enormous  quan- 
tity of  wstcr  Tspor  from  tbe  Indian  Ocean,  a  psrl  of  wbich,  condensed  on  the  up- 
per elopes  of  the  Weetem  GhMe.  givee  the  aonthwest  coast  ahnndant  ratn  (Fig.  S). 
Hilliona  of  people  inhabit  that  part  of  tbe  coast  line.  This  monsoon  usually 
carries  sufflcient  rain  to  tbe  interior  bigblBnde,  bat  meeting  no  great  condensing 
medium  till  it  resches  Ibe  northern  mountains,  moet  of  its  great  burden  of  water 
Is  deposited  on  tbe  southern  slopes  of  tbe  gtmalajaa,  where  It  feeds  the  Ganges 
and  Indns,  and  mates  the  Ganges  valley  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  popnlone 
parts  of  the  world.  The  moisture-bearing  cinnds  sweep  northward  scroefl  nortb- 
Tpcet  India,  parting  wltb  Itltie  water  till  tbej  reach  the  mouniains,  and  giving  the 
vast  low  region  comparatively  little  rainfall,  so  that  if  It  were  not  for  tbe  irriga- 
tion which  the  rivers  aflord  tbe  Indue  basin  wonld  be  as  sparsely  peopled  as  Is 
the  Thar  or  Indian  Desert,  which  has  no  rivers  and  few  wells  available  for  Jrriga. 
tion.  Observe  the  strip  of  more  densely  peopled  country  due  to  irrigation  in  tbe 
Indus  basin.  Sometimes  the  Bouthwest  monsoon  doesnotcontinnelongenougb  to 
give  tbe  plalfsD  of  the  Deccan  snfflelent 
the  famine  areas  occasionally  eitendlng  as  far  north  as  Lab 
east  monsoon,  crossing  tbe  wide  Bay  of  Bengal,  collects  i 
deposits  on  the  Eastern  Ghats,  which,  nith  the  Irrigation 
flowing  rivers,  increases  the  capacity  of  tbe  east  coast  to 
popnlation. 
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parts  of  India  except  the  elevated  mountain  regions  are 
very  hot,  bo  that  crops  grow  the  year  roand.* 

Kins  tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  are  engaged  in 
agrumltoie.  Ho  other  part  of  the  world  depends  so  largely 
upon  the  frnits  of  the  soil ;  three  fourths  of  the  inhabit 
ants,  being  Brahmantsts,  are  restricted  by  their  religious 
faith  to  an  almost  exclusively  vegetable  diet.  They  are 
thus  deprived  not  only  of  a  great  food  resource,  but  also  of 
a  large  part  of  the  profit  that  other  peoples  derive  from  the 
raising  of  domestic  animals  and  the  trade  in  them.f 

Foreign  oommerce  is  restricted  by  the  poverty  of  the 
people.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  live  on  very  small  hold- 
ings. Farmers  are  always  poor  if,  aa  in  India  and  China, 
the  land  is  so  minutely  subdivided  that  one  holding  scarcely 
snfBoes  for  a  bare  subsistence-!  Each  farmer  having  little 
to  sell,  can  buy  little.  For  this  reason,  India,  in  which 
one  sixth  of  the  human  race  is  gathered,  has  small  foreign 
commerce  considering  its  enormous  population.  The  total 
foreign  trade,  though  very  large,  is  less  than  $3  a  year  per 
capita,  while  Great  Britain  spends  eighteen  times  as  much 
per  capita  for  its  chief  imports  alone  (p.  211).  In  view, 
however,  of  the  economic  condition  and  small  needs  of  the 
masses,  the  commerce  of  India  is  developing  very  rapidly.* 

*  Twenty  thousand  miles  of  large  and  small  distributaries  in  the 
Pnnjab  (northwest  India)  alone,  give  fertilitj  to  6,200,000  acres. 

f  The;  use  small,  humped  oxen  (zebus)  or  black  IiufEaloes  to  till  the 
land,  every  farmer  also  having  a  cow  to  provide  milk.  The  value  of 
their  cattle  is  lessened  by  the  f»ct  that  they  place  no  value  on  beef. 
Many  thousands  perish  in  time  of  famine  whpse  lives  might  be  saved  if 
they  would  kill  their  cattle  for  food.  When  (be  crops  fail  the  Hindus 
have  no  other  food  resource. 

{  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  laws  of  Sweden  forbid  the  subdi- 
vision of  farming  lands  into  parcels  that  will  not  give  comfortable  sup- 
port to  three  persons.  The  wages  paid  to  farm  laborers  in  India  is 
about  $3  a  month. 

•  The  intellectual  life  of  the  educated  and  professional  classes  is 
on  a  high  plane.    Native  capitalists  have  supplied  most  of  the  money 
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Sice  and  millet  are  almost  the  Bde  fbod  of  the  lai^ei  part 
of  the  popolation  (Fig,  143).*  Ab  rice  grows  on  hot  low- 
lands where  there  is  plenty  of  water  for  irrigation  (p.  65), 
its  largest  cnltivatioii  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Ganges 
hasin  along  the  rivers,  where  the  fields  maj  be  flooded,  and 
on  the  coasts.  As  millet  thriveB  in  the  drier  regions  it  is 
the  predominant  crop  on  the  uplands  of  Deccan  and  in 
parts  of  the  Indus  hasin ;  thus  rice  is  the  chief  cereal  con- 
eamed  along  the  coasts  and  in  the  irrigated  valleys,  while  a 
larger  propori;ion  of  millet  is  eaten  in  the  interior.  Millet 
is  not  exported,  and,  most  of  the  enormons  nee  crop  of 
India  being  required  at  home,  Great  Britain  draws  its  rice 
imports  chiefly  from  Bnrma,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bay  of 


Wheat  thrives  best  on  the  dry  plains  of  the  Punjab  and 
the  plateaus  of  the  central  provinces..  An  enormous  stim- 
ulus was  given  to  wheat  cultivation  by  the  completion  of 
the  Suez  Canal  (pp.  43,  43),  India  now  being  the  fourth 
largest  wheat  producer  (Fig.  36);  nor  could  India  have 
been  a  large  wheat  exporter  without  the  development  of 
the  railroads,  which  in  good  years  carry  ao  much  wheat  to 
Bombay  from  the  central  provinces  as  to  exhaust  the  stor- 
age capacity.  The  wheat  of  the  central  region  is  shipped 
from  Bomtray,  and  that  of  the  Punjab  is  collected  at  Mul- 
tan  and  shipped  from  Karachi.  Wheat  flour,  ground  at  Bom- 
bay and  other  centers,  is  also  a  large  export.  Wheat  and 
flour  exports,  of  course,  largely  fall  off  in  famine  years,  as 
in  1894-'95  and  1896-'97. 

Cotton,  raw  and  manufaotored,  is  the  lai^est  export  (Fig. 
144).  Indian  cotton  had  its  greatest  development  during 
our  civil  war,  when  nearly  all  of  it  was  sent  to  Europe. 

required  by  industrial  development  and  commercial  expansion  since  the 
opening  ol  the  Suez  Canal. 

•  Millet  is  one  of  the  grasses  yielding  a  very  nutritious  flour.  It  is 
grown  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  chiefly  for  hay. 
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Fie.  144.— Borne  thoasuidB  of  Earopeans  live  st  BangBlm,  one  of  tbe  m 

plHcee  In  south  India  and  a  center  of  tbe  coUon  trade.  Ballarl  la  one  of  the  cbleT 
milllai;  posU  in  Bcitteb  India.  Oos,  the  port  of  the  amall  Portngaese  terrltor;, 
ie  dangeronB  for  shipping  during  the  Bouthwest  monBOOn,  Nagpnr  Ib  important 
in  the  cotton  tmde,  Delhi  la  tbe  ant  commercial  city  in  the  Upper  Gaogee  baein, 
commanding  tlie  trade  between  the  Indiu  and  Qangea  baslne,  Agra,  second  onlj- 
to  Delhi,  Is  a  large  trading  point.  Lnoknow,  tbe  fonrth  city  in  population,  is  in 
the  center  of  a  fertile  region  called  the  "  Uarden  ot  India,"  and  is  InxportaDt  In 
trade,  sb  la  also  Faiiabsd.  Lahore  Is  (he  Brltlah  ceDt 
the  Dorthweet  provinces. 
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India  is  now  the  second  largest  grower  (Pig.  fi2),  extensiye 
areaB  throughout  the  -weatem  two  thirds  of  the  country 
being  devoted  to  the  crop.  The  black,  basaltic  soil  north 
of  Bombay  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  industry.  Ex- 
ports of  raw  cotton  are  mainly  sent  to  continental  Europe 
for  coarse  sheet  fabrics,  and  to  Japan.  Though  the  cheap 
Manchester  cotton  goods  are  imported  in  large  quantitiea, 
the  home  industry  is  steadily  growing,  India  haying  the 
advantage  of  cheaper  raw  material  and  labor.  The  great 
center  of  production  is  Bombay,  which  has  3,500,000  spin- 
dles and  36,000  looms.  Thq  mills,  being  near  the  great 
Chinese  yam  market,  send  largo  quantities  of  cotton-yam 
to  be  woven  in  the  homes  and  factories  of  that  country. 
Ahmedabad  owes  its  chief  importance  to  cotton  mills. 

Jute  grows  better  along  the  lower  courses  of  the  Ganges 
and  Brahmaputra,  which  Oows  into  its  delta  from  the  north, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Bengal  is,  therefore, 
the  chief  source  of  supply  (p.  103),  Nearly  the  whole  crop 
was  formerly  eiported  to  Dundee,  but  the  growth  of  indus- 
tries has  BO  stimulated  the  home  manufactures  that  jute 
gunny  bags  and  other  products  are  now  exported  to  the 
value  of  (30,000,000  a  year,  including  practically  all  the 
jute,  raw  and  manufactured. 

Silk  culture  is  a  considerable  industry  in  the  Punjab, 
Assam,  and  lower  Bengal.  The  fiber  is  woven  in  Beng^ 
after  European  processes,  England  and  France  talcing 
nearly  all  of  it.  The  famous  Cashmere  shawls,  woven  from 
the  wool  of  the  Cashmere  goat,  are  made  at  Srinagar  (Fig. 
143),  which  is  also  the  center  of  the  tussar  silk  trade,  the 
fiber  being  gathered  in  the  jungles  (p.  101).  Flax  raised 
only  far  seed  (linseed)  is  the  largest  element  in  the  exports 
of  oil  seeds.  The  poppy  grown  for  opium  (Fig.  144)  is 
a  large  source  of  revenue,  its  manufacture  being  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly,  and  Patna  the  great  center  of  production. 
Nine  tenths  of  it  is  exported  to  China,  opium  smoking 
being  a  prevailing  vice  in  that  empire.    Indigo  has  been 
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a  great  indnstry  in  the  Bengal  proyince  of  Behar,  but 
the  Bynthetic  production  of  this  dyestuS  in  Germany  ie 
largely  replacing  vegetable  indigo.  Tobacco  is  grown  in 
the  river  valleys,  particularly  near  Ahmedabad,  Baroda, 
and  Bombay,  and  also  in  the  south,  the  export  of  cheroots 
being  large. 

Tea  ia  one  of  the  largreat  exports  (Fig.  144).  This  hardy 
plant  flourishes  wild  in  Assam,  where  there  are  now  tea 
plantations  containing  hundreds  to  thousands  of  acres. 
Machinery,  instead  of  hand  processes,  as  in  China,  is  used 
to  prepare  the  leaf  for  market.  India  supplies  two  thirds 
and  Ceylon  one  third  of  the  Indian  teas,  which  have  prac- 
tically supplanted  China  teas  in  the  markets  of  England 
and  the  British  colonies,  and  are  invading  the  United  States 
and  many  other  markets  that  have  depended  upon  China 
■  and  Japan.  Coffee  from  the  elopes  of  the  Western  Ghats 
and  Ceylon  is  also  exported. 

In  a  country  like  India,  densely  peopled  vrith  farmers, 
there  is  little  room  for  pasturage  except  in  regions  too  dry 
for  agriculture  ;  for  this  reason  cattle  raising  is  most  promL 
nent  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Indus  plain,  whence  cattle 
are  sent  in  large  numbers  to  supply  the  demand  for  draft 
animals.* 

Modem  mannfiuitnree  axe  developiug.  India  has  been 
famous  for  ages  for  its  native  textiles,  artistic  metal  work- 
ing, weapons,  and  other  articles.  Every  village  has  its 
craftsmen  of  all  sorts,  and  house  industries  are  found  every- 
where. But  many  modem  branches  of  manufactures  are 
now  being  introduced.  Besides  those  already  mentioned, 
tanneries,  woolen  mills,  shipyards,  iron  foundries,  and  brew- 
eries are  among  the  most  important.  The  greater  part  of 
the  beer  produced  is  purchased  by  the  Government  for  the 
soldiers. 

•Conaiderable  coal  and  iron  ore  are  produced,  but  moat  coal  and 
structural  iron  are  imported  from  England.  Bombaj,  which  bas  ship- 
building among  its  indnstrles,  imports  all  its  coal. 
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Tlte  attnual  value  of  the  expwt  trade  u  about  $360,000,000. 
This  is  in  good  crop  years,  vhen  the  wheat  and  cotton  ex- 
ports are  large.  Rav  cotton  eettt  to  Europe  asd  Japan, 
cotton  yam  going  mostly  to  China,  and  cotton  textiles 
popniar  in  East  Africa,  are  sold  to  the  amount  of  $60,000,- 
000.  Hides  and  skJDs,  oil  seeds,  and  tea,  each  amotmt  to 
about  $30,000,000,  raw  and  manufactured  jute  to  about 
•46,000,000,  and  opium  to  more  than  136,000,000.  India 
being  poor  in  modem  metallurgy  and  general  manufac- 
tores,  these  products  are  imported  to  the  ralne  of  over 
•160,000,000.  England  has  nearly  three  foorths  of  the  im- 
port trade  and  over  a  fourth  of  the  exports.  The  United 
States  has  a  rery  small  part  in  the  import  trade,  bat  bnys 
from  India  jnte  and  its  mannfactureB,  hides  and  skins, 
indigo  and  tea,  to  the  amount  of  t30,000,000  to  $36,000,000 
a  year. 

Hearly  half  the  rice  raised  in  Banna  ia  nported.  Enor- 
mous quantities  are  produced  on  the  low-lying  coasts  and 
in  flooded  ralleys.  Teak  thrives  on  the  hillsides,  and  is  also 
an  important  export.  The  world's  chief  supply  of  rubies, 
among  the  moat  valuable  of  all  gems,  comes  from  Burma. 
The  Iravadi,  navigable  for  200  miles,  is  a  fine  highway  of 
oommerce  through  the  heart  of  the  country  between  Man- 
dalay  and  Bangoon,  the  port  in  the  delta.  Burma  is  ad- 
ministered aa  a  province  of  India,  in  whose  trade  statistics 
it  ia  included. 

The  island  of  Ceylon  has  a  large  trade  in  tea  and  gfraphite. 
It  is  a  mountainous  island,  a  little  larger  than  West  Vir- 
ginia, producing  more  graphite  than  any  other  country, 
about  half  of  it  coming  to  the  United  States.  Its  great  tea 
plantations  contribute  nearly  half  of  the  total  exports, 
graphite  a  fifth,  copra  and  cinnamon  being  next  in  impor- 
tance.*   Ko  tropical  plantation  colony  ia  more  prosperona 

•  Cinnamon  ia  the  aromatic  inner  bark  of  the  cinnamon  tree  grown 
hi  Ceylon  and  Java,  dried  in  the  sun  and  used  aa  a  apic«. 
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than  Ceylon.  Tfearlj  500,000  immigrants  from  eoutbem 
India  work  on  its  great  tea,  cacao,  cinchona,  co&ee,  spice, 
and  cocoannt  palm  plantations.  The  island  imports  large 
qaantities  of  rice,  as  the  low  flooded  lands  are  inadequate 
to  provide  the  amount  required.  Colombo,  which  com- 
mands  nearl;  the  entire  exterior  trade,  has  a  fine  artificial 
harbor. 

STATISTICS  FOB  INDIA  AND  CEYLON 

Average  Atmuai  Trade  (in  Million  Doilarg) 

iSBl-'se.  IBM. 

Imports 268.0  398.8 

Exports S47.5  874.1 

Population  (1891),  287,223,431. 

Silver  is  the  monetary  standard,  with  the  rupee  (worth 
23^  cents  in  1896)  as  the  unit  of  coinage.  The  sum  of 
100,000  rupees  is  called  a  lac  of  rupees. 

Cktlon 

Average  Annual  Tra&a  (tn  Million  DoUara) 


Imports.. 
Exports. . 


Popnlation  (1898),  3,008,215. 
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The  plains  and  valleTB  of  Japan  are  the  loiiioea  of  iti 
gnaXHt  wealth.  It  is  a  very  mouiitamoiiB  country,  parallel 
ranges  mnning  through  the  largest  islands,  with  many 
BpurB,  Bome  of  them  extending  to  the  coasts.  Most  of  the 
mountains  are  magnificently  wooded  to  the  summits ;  the 
valleys  between  them  and  the  wide,  low  plains  along  the 
coasts,  or  interreQing  between  the  ranges  in  the  interior, 
are  highly  cultivated  to  the  last  acre.  These  valleys  and 
plains  fix  the  site  of  all  the  important  towns,  for  the  low- 
lands teem  with  industry,  and  nearly  all  the  inhabitants 
live  on  them.*  Surrounded  by  sea,  whose  breezes  are  laden 
with  moisture,  Japan  has  abundant  rainfall  and  a  more 
equable  climate  than  the  neighboring  mainland ;  but  the 
icy  winds  of  the  winter  monsoon  bring  plenty  of  snow, 
which  naturally  lies  deepest  and  longest  on  the  west  side 
of  the  mountains.  The  high  winter  winds  make  naviga- 
tion dangerous  along  the  west  coast ;  the  typhoons  of  the 
summer  monsoon  sometimes  inflict  much  damage  on  the 
east  coast ;  thus  both  coasts  have  periods  of  difficult  navi- 
gation. 

'Japan  is  similar  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  size  and  popu- 
lation. Pig.  145  shows  the  four  largest  islands  which  are  the  homo  of 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants.  Hondo  is  the  largest,  and,  with  the  two 
southern  islands,  the  most  important  part  of  the  empire.  Yezo  is  cold- 
est in  winter,  thinlf  popnlated,  and  cultivated  only  along  the  coast. 
There  are  abont  600  oUier  islands  of  a  little  importance,  besides  han- 
dreds  of  Islets.  Japan  is  one  of  the  great  earthquake  areas,  appalling 
toss  of  life  and  property  resulting  from  the  BeTerest  shocks. 
406 
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Silk,  tea,  and  lioe  an  the  rtaplei 
of  Bgiionltnral  expoita.     The  mul- 
berry thrives  in  Hondo,  to  which 
silk   cnUtire   ia  confined.     Three 
fifths  of  the  raw  Bilk  comee  from 
the  central  area  west  of  Tokio,  and 
one  fifth  from  the  northern  area, 
which  extendB  nearly  to  the  north 
coast  of  the  island  {Fig.  145). 
These     districts     produce 
the  best   quality,  their     j^   a 
strong,  firm  fiber  be- 


I.  M6.— Twentj-two  new  porta  were  opened  to  foreffin  ctmuneroe  In  IBBB.  Yoko- 
hanu.  which  hw  b  bpbcIoos  harbor,  traaescta  more  than  hair  the  eitercal  trade 
of  tho  coBotrj.  It  la  favored  by  the  proilmllj  of  the  greatest  atlk-giowlng  di»- 
ttlcC  ana  of  Toklo,  the  capitBl  and  most  popnlona  <Mj  In  the  empire,  which  has 
no  harbor.  Kobe  Is  the  second  port  In  Importance,  one  of  the  centers  of  the  lea 
trade,  and  other  commerce  ot  central  Japan.  Near  It  are  Oeaha.  the  largest  man- 
ufactnring  city  of  Japan,  eicelllDg  chiefly  Id  cotton  spinning,  and  the  ancient 
city  of  Hlogo.  Kioto,  noted  tar  its  dietlncCtve  Japaoeae  Indnatries.  eeiide  a  greal 
deal  ot  tea  and  raw  allk  to  Kobe  for  ahlpment.  NagaaakI,  with  tia  ahlpyards,  has 
the  advantage  of  a  neighboring  coal  field.  The  map  showa  a  nomber  of  the  new 
open  porta  on  the  west  coitet.  Nltgata  Is  at  the  conveiEence  of  several  roads  to 
the  aea  and  on  a  navigable  river.  The  towns  Indicated  In  the  northern  «llk  area 
are  old  lendai  citiea.  converted  b;  rallntade  into  tirogrcaglve  centers.  Aooiori.  on 
one  of  (he  moat  beantifnl  ba;8  In  tbe  world,  is  a  flebing  center,  and  forwarda 
goods  to  and  from  Teco. 
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ing  particularly  desired  by  the  manafacturing  countries  for 
ribbons  and  laces.  The  Bouthem  district,  vest  of  Kobe, 
supplies  one  fifth  of  the  total  output,  which  is  second  in 
quantity  only  to  that  of  China  (Fig.  55).*  About  half  the 
raw  silk  is  retained  for  the  manufacture  of  the  character- 
istic silk  fabrics  worn  in  the  country  and  exported  in  large 
quantities. 

Tea  gardens  and  plantations  are  scattered  over  large 
areas  in  the  three  aonthem  islands,  and  Einsiu  is  almost 
covered  with  them  (Fig.  145).  A  peculiarity  of  Japanese 
agriculture  is  the  large  amount  of  fish  caught  oS  the 
coasts,  that  is  used  to  enrich  the  soil ;  thus,  thousands  of 
tons  of  dried  fish  are  packed  aronnd  the  roots  of  the  tea- 
plant.  Gtreen  tea  is  the  main  product,  the  finest  qualities 
being  packed  in  jars  to  retain  the  aroma.  All  the  planta- 
tions are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  cities  and  villages, 
as  smoke  and  other  impurities  in  the  air  are  believed  to  im- 
pair the  delicacy  of  the  tea.  Three  fonrths  of  the  exports 
are  sent  to  the  United  States. 

Rice  is  grown  everywhere  in  the  lowlands,  the  rice 
plains  of  the  west  coast  being  rather  more  extensive,  and 
more  than  half  the  crop  coming  from  that  side  of  the 
islands.  Bice  is  the  staple  food  of  the  inhabitants;  as 
Japanese  rice  is  preferred  in  some  markets  to  any  other,  a 
great  deal  la  exported,  and  cheaper  rice  from  other  Asiatic 
coontries  is  imported  to  meet  the  home  demand.  In  some 
years  the  exports  exceed  the  imports.  Wheat  and  millet 
are  also  imported  crops  and  large  food  resources. 

*  When  diseases  half  rniiied  European  ailkworm  culture  (1868-'69}, 
Japan  was  the  principal  source  front  vrhich  healthy  eggs  were  obtained. 
As  this  export  absorbed  the  best  Japanese  cocoons,  dlk  culture  in 
Hondo  greatly  declined.  Since  1870,  howerer,  the  production  of  raw 
silk  has  steadily  developed,  and  now  exceeds  16,000,000  pounds  a  year. 
Yokohama  is  the  great  export  market,  about  half  the  production  being 
shipped  from  that  port  to  Europe  and  the  UnitAd  States,  the  sales 
abroad  of  raw  silk  and  its  manufaistures  being  a  little  less  than  half 
the  total  exports  of  the  empire. 
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Cotton  is  grown  in  the  south,  but  Bnpplies  only  a  small 
part  of  the  fiber  required  in  the  growing  cotton  industries. 
The  native  staple  is  less  than  three  foorths  of  au  inch  in 
length,  which  is  one  reason  why  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion is  given  to  its  colture.  Japan  makes  most  of  its  cotton 
fabrics,  the  imports  of  raw  cotton  being  worth  nearly  four 
times  as  much  as  the  cotton  cloth  imported.  India  sup- 
plies half  the  raw  cotton,  the  United  States  one  fourth, 
and  other  Asiatic  eonntries,  chiefly  China,  send  the  re- 
mainder. Considerable  Texas  cotton  is  now  shipped  from 
San  Diego  to  Japan.  The  spinning  wheel  has  been  almost 
wholly  displaced,  since  1880,  by  spinning  mills  using  ma- 
chinery. Yam  is  the  great  product  of  the  factories,  while 
hand  looms  in  the  homes  of  thousands  of  artisans  still  turn 
most  of  the  yams  into  cloth.  The  Japanese  peasantry  thus 
make  most  of  their  wearing  apparel  from  the  yams  pro- 
duced in  the  home  mills.  The  manufactore  of  woolen 
cloths,  from  wool  imported  mainly  from  Australia  and 
China,  is  a  new  iudnstry  employing  several  factories. 

Animal  raiung  iLai  a  lubordLuite  place.  This  is  the  case 
in  all  countries  where  rice-growing  is  a  leading  industry. 
There  are  no  donkeys,  sheep,  goats,  or  geese  in  Japan. 
Cattle  are  raised  for  the  plow  and  carrying  purposes,  but  not 
for  meat ;  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  have  no  part  in  commerce. 
A  small  breed  of  horses  from  Korea  is  raised  to  some  ox- 
tent.  The  Japanese  fisheries  are  among  the  most  valuable 
in  the  world  {p.  92).  The  Japanese  consume,  and  export 
to  China  and  other  countries,  large  quantities  of  flsh,  car^ 
rying  on  the  industry  both  along  their  own  coasts  and  on 
the  neighboring  shores  of  Asia,  particularly  near  Korea. 

The  extensive  forests  supply  moat  of  the  timber  re- 
quired, including  kiyaki,  a  very  hard  wood  used  for  ship 
,  frames,  and  hiuoki  cypress,  used  in  better-class  buildings, 
fumiture,  and  lacquer  ware.  Considerable  Oregon  pine 
and  teak  from  India  are  imported.  The  sap  of  the  lacquer 
tree  (Pig.  146)  yields  a  vangfsfa  that  is  applied  to  wooden  or 
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metal  articles.  It  is  so  bard  that  it  is  difficult  to  scratch  it, 
and  its  polish  is  the  most  perfect  known.  Lacquer  ware  is 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  products,  and  is  a  large  export. 


Another  tree  yields  vegetable  wax,  used  in  candlemaking 
and  in  coating  paper  garments  to  be  worn  in  wet  weather. 
It  is  important  both  in  the  domestic  and  foreign  trade.*  ■ 

*  Japan  wax  should  Dot  be  confounded  with  China  wax,  which  is 
an  insect  product  '^ 
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The  camphor  tree  is  caltivated  in  sonth  Japan,  that  conn- 
try,  and  particularly  the  island  Formosa  being  the  largest 
sonrccB  of  camphor.* 

Japan  U  poor  in  minarali  (Fig.  145).  Coal  is  mined 
principally  in  Yezo  and  Eiusia,  and  considerable  is  ex- 
ported to  Shanghai.  The  largest  copper  mines  in  Asia  are 
at  Aghio,  copper  being  the  only  metal  exported.  As  the 
iron  produced  falls  far  short  of  manufactnring  needn,  iron 
and  steel  and  their  products,  including  some  pig  iron  from 
China,  are  large  imports,  Japan  abounds  with  kaolin  of 
superior  quality,  of  which  the  famous  earthen  and  porcelain 
wares  are  made,  and  which  have  a  wide  sale  in  foreign  lands. 

Ilie  Japaneie  desire  to  mak«  their  own  oommodities. 
Beadily  assimilating  Western  ideals  and  processes,  they 
have  begun  the  manufacture  of  many  European  and  Amer- 
■  ican  articles  which  were  not  even  known  in  their  country 
forty  years  ago.f  Shipbuilding  at  Nagasaki  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  industries;  small  ocean  vessels  are  built  in 
well-equipped  yards;  there  are  facilities  for  the  docking 
and  repair  of  all  classes  of  ships,  from  ironclad  cruisers  to 
coasting  vessels.  The  growth  of  indiutrial  pdrsuita  has  to 
some  extent  increased,  the  exports  and  decreased  the  im- 
ports of  manufactured  articles.  Japan,  however,  can.  not 
seriously  compete  with  the  West  for  the  control  of  the 
Oriental  markets  so  long  as  its  manufactured  products  do 
not  compare  favorably  with  those  made  in  Europe  and 

*  The  oamphor  tree,  related  to  the  aassalna  of  the  United  States, 
IB  widely  distributed.  Camphor  gam  is  used  for  liniments  and  other 
medical  parposes;  camphor  oil  is  an  ingredieDt  in  varniahea,  oils,  and 
paints.  As  the  tree  is  cut  down  to  obtain  the  crude  gam.  Japanese  law 
requires  that  a  tree  be  set  out  for  every  one  felled. 

t  Besides  textiles,  they  are  making  matches,  saddlery,  glassware, 
umbrellas,  brushes,  boots  and  shoes,  mathematical  and  surgical  imple- 
ments,  patent  mGdicines,  clocks  and  watches,  and  other  articles,  many 
of  which  are  as  yet  of  inferior  quality.  So  much  labor  has  been 
diverted  from  agriculture  to  other  industries,  that  food  costs  more,  as 
mach  must  he  imported ;  wages  have  consequently  increased. 
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America.  Labor  is  cheap,  but,  coQBidering  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  its  prodact,  it  is  not  cheaper  than  in  America 
or  Europe  (p.  34).* 

The  fyr^R  trade  has  increased  fivefold  in  twenty  years. 
France  and  the  United  States  are  the  largest  buyers  of  raw 
silk,  the  leading  export.  The  raw  silk  and  tea  sent  to  the 
United  States  make  this  eonntry  the  chief  cnstomer  of 
Japan.  China  is  the  largest  purch^r  of  sea  food  and 
matches.  Other  Asiatic  countries  buy  large  quantities  of 
Japan's  cotton  goods.  Most  of  the  imported  textiles, 
machinery,  and  iron  goods  come  from  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  The  United  States  leads  in  sales  of  kerosene, 
sole  leather,  telephones,  tobacco  leaf,  lumber,  and  some 
other  articles.  Qreat  Britain  buys  from  Japan  only  one 
fifth  as  much  as  the  United  States  purchases,  but  her  sales 
to  that  country  considerably  exceed  those  of  the  United  - 
States  and  India,  her  nearest  competitors.t 

•  Inland  transportation  has  been  greatly  improved  bj  the  building 
of  over  3,000  miles  of  railroads;  the  telegraph  and  postal  serriees 
extend  to  all  parts  ot  the  countrj.  The  Japanese  own  a  large  part  of 
the  merchant  marine  connecting  their  comitry  with  other  lands,  having 
their  own  regular  steamship  lines  to  our  Pacific  coast,  Anstralia,  Shang- 
hai, Korea,  Vladivostok,  and  Bombay.  The  Government  endeavors  to 
stimulate  marine  enterprise  by  a  system  of  subsidies  and  bounties  to 
steamship  lines.  An  extensive  system  of  banking,  regulated  by  the 
Government,  has  been  developed  throughont  the  country. 

t  The  island  of  Formosa  became  a  Japanese  possession  after  the  war 
with  China  (1804-'96).  The  mountains  of  the  east  side,  inhabited  bj 
savage  aborigines,  are  still  only  partly  explored.  The  alluvial  and  well- 
watered  plains  of  the  west  are  cultivated  by  Chinese  immigrants,  who 
raise  large  crops  of  t«a,  rice,  and  sugar  cane.  Nearly  all  of  the  For- 
mosa tea  (Oolong  and  other  varieties),  regarded  by  many  as  the  finest 
exported,  is  sent  to  the  United  States.  Formosa,  with  a  product  of 
over  6,000,000  pounds  of  camphor  a  year,  controls  the  world's  trade  in 
that  commodity.  The  industry  is  now  a  monopoly  of  the  Japanese 
Government,  which  maintains  a  large  number  of  guards  in  the  camphor 
forests  to  protect  workmen  from  savage  foes.  Formosa  lacks  good  hai^ 
bor  accommodations,  Tamsui  and  Eelyng,  the  northern  ports,  where 
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STATISTICS  FOR  JAPAN 

AVEBAQE   AMHtfAL  TKADE   (IH   MILUOH  DdLIARS) 

18Sl-'85.  lBSl-%.  ISeO. 

Imports 21.3  47  109.7 

Esports 3C.0  51  107.0 

Value  of  Leadino  Imports,  1890  <i»  Million  Dollaks) 

Baw  cotton.      Sugar.     CoUtm  («i(Ilee.    EerDeene,    OH  cake.    Uachiner;,      Rica, 

81.0  8.7  6.3  4.0  3.4  3.8  3.0 

Valub  op  IiBADiNe  Eepobts,  1899  (in  Million  Dollars) 

Raw  Bilk,    C^°     ^^    Cottee.      Elce.        Tea      Match™.     Mat*.      gJ^J 

31.1       14.3       11.6       6.7       5.1       4.3        3.0        l.S       1.4 

Population  (1898),  46,026,406. 

Gold  and  silver  are  the  monetary  standards,  with  the 
silver  yen  (value  about  63  cents)  as  the  unit  of  coinage. 
English  and  metric  measures  are  used  in  foreign  trade. 

most  ol  the  oommerce  is  centered,  being  inferior,     Takoo,  in  the  south- 
weet,  is  a  better  harbor.    Anping  also  has  considerable  trade. 
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OHAPTEE  XL 

THE  CHINESH    SiMPIBB 

Chma  is  the  laigert  agTioaltural  nation.  All  tillable 
landa  are  caltivated  like  gardens,  the  fruitful  soil  yielding 
abundant  harvests ;  but  China  is  not  able  to  sell  food  to 
other  nations,  and  is  compelled  to  buy  some  food  from  them. 
It  IB  forbidden  by  law  to  export  rice  from  the  empire,  be- 
cause Hometimes  it  can  not  grow  all  the  rice  it  needs.  The 
natural  riches  are  extraordinarily  great,  and  yet  the  Chinese 
people,  excelled  by  none  in  sobriety  and  tireless  industry, 
are  very  poor.  They  are  too  closely  crowded  together  on 
the  lands  they  till.  Though  China  proper  is  only  half  as 
large  as  the  United  States,  it  contains  nearly  as  many  peo- 
ple as  the  whole  of  Europe.  If  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  States  and  40,000,000  more  were  crowded  into  the 
state  of  Texas  the  density  of  population  would  be  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  low  plains  of  China,  where  a  third  of 
the  Chinese  live.  The  straggle  for  existence  is  intense  in 
a  country  so  overcrowded.* 

The  Bor&oe  and  climate  are  &Torabl«  to  large  production. 
An  alluvial  and  highly  fertile  plain  extends  between  the 
Pekin  and  the  Yangtee-kiang  in  the  east.t     A  longer  but 

•The  Bkokbam  Report  to  the  British  Government  says:  "The  ■ 
dreadfol  poverty  of  the  masses  is  due  to  rapid  incre&se  of  popuktion 
wherever  a  district  has  been  spared  rebellion  and  famine  for  a  few  tens 
of  fears."  Large  numbers  of  Chioese  emigrate  to  the  Ualaj  Feninsula 
and  other  Asiatic  lands  and  have  even  crossed  the  ocean  to  earn  a  bet- 
ter living. 

f  The  Hoang  Biver,  "  China's  Sorrow,"  crosses  this  plain.    UilUona 
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narrower  plain  extends  up  the  valley  of  the  Yangtse  and 
its  tributary  the  Han  far  across  central  China.  Nearly  all 
the  rest  of  China,  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  Ib  monntainonB, 
with  great  agrienltnral  development  in  the  valleys  and  even 
on  the  monntain  slopes,  which  are  terraced  and  tilled,  par- 
ticularly north  of  the  Yangtse  Eiver,  to  a  height  of  8,000 
feet.  Being  in  the  monsoon  region,  on  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  greatest  of  land  masses,  it  has  in  summer  the  warm, 
moist  winds  from  the  sea  and  in  winter  the  icy  winds  from 
the  northern  plains ;  in  other  words,  the  summer  is  very 
warm  with  abundant  rainfall,  and  the  winter  is  very  cold, 
which  conduces  to  the  energy  of  the  people.  The  climate 
is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United 
States ;  many  of  the  deciduous  trees  and  other  forms  of 
vegetation  are  identical  in  the  two  countries.  The  combi- 
nation of  monsoon  rains  with  summer  heat  makes  it  prac- 
ticable, however,  to  cultivate  rice  and  other  products  of  hot 
countries  in  north  China,  as  well  as  wheat  and  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  temperate  zone. 

£aw  Bilk  is  the  ^eateat  ozport  commodity  (Fig.  14?). 
Nearly  all  the  provinces  produce  raw  silk,  but  nine  tenths 
of  the  output  comes  from  the  low  plains  of  the  lower 
Yangtse,  the  region  west  of  Canton,  and  the  far  upper 
Yangtse.  China  is  far  the  lai^est  producer  of  ^ilk  (Fig. 
66).  Seven  crops  of  cocoons  are  gathered  between  March 
and  October,  the  mulberry  plantations  being  tilled  with  the 
greatest  care  to  produce  enough  leaves  for  the  voracious 
worms.  An  important  amount  of  wiid  silk  (tussar,  p.  101) 
is  also  collected,  especially  in  the  north,  where  the  forests, 
on  whose  foliage  the  wild  caterpillars  feed,  are  most  exten- 
sive. About  half  the  raw  silk  is  sent  to  Shangliai  and  Can- 
ton to  be  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Many 
of  the  Chinese  silk  fabrics  sold  in  Oriental  and,  to  some 

of  persons  hare  been  drowned  in  the  terrible  floods  with  which  the 
Hoang  sometimes  covers  portions  of  the  plftio. 
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extent,  in  Western  markets  are  made  on  hand  looms  in  the 
homee  of  the  operatives,  Western  machinery  being  employed 


in  these  manufactures  only  near   Shanghai  and  Canton. 
The  prosperous  classes  in  China  wear  a  great  deal' of  silk. 
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80  tliat  aboat  half  the  eDonnons  crop  is  reqaired  for  home 
consamption.  Kanking  and  Hang-chau  are  specially  promi- 
nent in  silk  wearing.  Silk,  raw  and  manufactnred,  is  abont 
half  of  the  total  exports. 

Tea  U  NOond  among  the  e^toita.  The  quantity  sent 
abroad  is  worth  abont  half  as  much  aB  the  silk  exports. 
Bnaaia  ia  the  largest  purchaser,  much  of  it  being  preBBed 
into  tablets  and  Bent  by  camel  caravans  to  Siberia,  where  it 
is  forwarded  to  the  BusBisn  consumers.  In  January,  1899, 
over  19,000  sledges  loaded  with  tea  passed  west  through 
Tomsk.  Most  of  the  tablet  tea  is  superior  in  quality,  there 
being,  however,  a  large  market  for  inferior  teas,  which  are 
compressed  into  bricks  (brick  tea)  for  land  carriage  and 
sent  to  Mongolia,  Tibet,  and  Ituseia.  Those  teas  which  the 
Chinese  regard  as  choicest  are  in  limited  supply,  and  sel- 
dom reach  the  foreign  trade.* 

Silk  and  tea  were  the  great  inBtmmentalitiM  in  opening 
the  doors  <^  China  to  foreign  trade.  Silk  fabrics  were  car- 
ried overland  from  China  ages  ago  to  the  markets  of  East- 
em  Turkestan,  merchants  from  the  Mediterranean  sending 
their  agents  to  Central  Asia  to  buy  the  precious  products. 
Two  trade  routes  were  opened  to  supply  India  with  silks, 
one  overland  from  western  China  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges,  and  the  other  southward  from  Bokhara  to  the 
mouth  of  the  InduB ;  thus  the  Indian  market  became  more 
valuable  to  the  West,  because  China's  silks  might  be  bought' 
there ;  in  the  course  of  time  the  Chinese  and  the  Western 


*  The  Chinese  tea  trade  has  greatly  declined  on  account  of  the 
oompatition  of  the  teas  of  India  and  Ceylon.  Tea-gtowing  in  China  ia 
a  garden  culture,  while  the  tea  plantations  of  India  and  Ceylon  are 
Bometimea  thonmnds  of  acres  in  extent.  These  large  plantations  per- 
mit the  use  of  machinery  in  tea-curing,  which  in  China  is  mainly  a 
band  industry.  Both  green  and  black  teas  are  large  exports  from 
China,  the  United  States  being  China's  best  customer  for  green  and 
Russia  for  black  teas.  Blacli  teas  are  the  larger  part  of  the  exports  from 
IndiaandCeylon.goinginainlyto  Great  Britain  and  the  British  colonies. 
27 
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merchantB  met  and  began  to  trade  without  the  aid  of  mid- 
dlemen. The  tea  trade,  later,  had  an  even  more  rapid 
and  powerful  effect  in  bringing  China  into  commercial  re- 
lations with  the  Occident.  The  growing  demand  for  tea 
in  the  West  gradually  enconraged  the  Chinese  to  raise  more 
tea ;  then  they  began  to  consume  one  and  another  foreign 
article  which  they  took  in  exchange  for  their  tea ;  thus  the 
way  was  opened  for  the  advent  of  the  missionary  and  the 
Western  trader  on  the  soil  of  China. 

Cotton  ii  very  important  in  the  domertio  and  import 
trade.  China  produces  one  of  the  largest  crops  and  con- 
anmea  nearly  all  of  it.  The  beautiful  white  fiber  is  no 
longer  than  the  shortest  American  upland,  which  impairs 
its  value  in  foreign  markets,  though  Japan  buys  some  of  it. 
There  are  no  cotton  plantationa,  most  of  the  fiber  being 
raised  on  little  patches  of  ground  by  every  farmer  in  the 
cotton  areas,  which  are  most  extensive  along  the  lower 
Tangtse  (Fig.  147).  They  sell  very  little  of  their  crop,  the 
women  of  their  families  spinning  and  weaving  it,  and  selling 
the  surplus  cloth  to  their  neighbors.*  As  the  masses  wear 
nothing  but  cotton  and  China  grass  (p.  103)  even  in  the  cold- 
est winter  weather,  enormous  quantities  of  yam  and  cloth 
must  he  imported.  The  yams  purchased  from  Japan,  India, 
and  England  are  sold  far  and  wide  among  the  women  who 
make  cloth  in  their  homes,  as  well  as  to  the  cotton  factories 
of  Shanghai  and  Wuchang,  where  ateam  spinneries  also 
add  to  the  yam  supply.  Cotton  cloths  are  by  far  the 
largest  imports,  the  United  States  having  the  lion's  share 
of  the  north  China  trade  through  Shanghai,  while  England 
supplies  most  of  the  south  China  demand  through  Hong- 
kong. 

The  woodlands  have  largely  disappeared.  This  is  to  he 
expected  in  any  country  where  every  acre  that  will  produce 
food  is  needed  for  that  purpose.    East  China  is  nearly  de- 

*  The  oil  extracted  from  the  seed  is  used  as  ao  illnminant, 
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naded,  the  beat  timber  being  in  the  north  and  west.  A 
number  of  forest  growths  are  of  commercial  importance; 
most  of  all  the  bamboo,  thriving  in  sonth  China  as  well  as 
in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  from  whose  light,  hard 
stem  houses  and  bridges  are  bnilt,  and  furniture,  weapons, 
and  many  other  articles  are  made ;  cassia,  a  coarse  variety 
of  cinnamon;  the  was  tree,  a  variety  of  oak  whose  wax, 
deposited  by  an  insect,  serves  all  the  purposes  of  beeswax, 
the  product  being  worth  over  $1,000,000  a  year ;  and  the 
tallow  tree,  whose  seeds  are  covered  with  a  greasy  sub- 
atauce,  used  in  making  candles.  Onr  Pacific  coast  lumber 
is  a  valued  import  in  east  China. 

Animal  raisii^  is  not  ver;  important.  This  is  the  case 
in  all  Buddhistic  countries ;  the  densely  peopled  parts  of 
China,  moreover,  have  little  land  to  spare  for  pasturage. 
All  the  domestic  animals  are  raised,  including  the  camel, 
the  freight  carrier  in  Mongolia  and  Manchuria.  Poultry 
are  very  numerous,  supplying,  with  hogs  and  fish,  most 
of  the  animal  food.  Eggs  are  a  large  export  to  Japan. 
Chinese  fisheries  are  among  the  leading  industries  and  give 
employment  to  several  million  persons,  the  sea  and  river 
fisheries  being  of  enormous  value.  Fish  hatcheriea,  com- 
paratively new  in  the  West,  have  been  maintained  in  China 
for  centuries. 

^e  mineral  wealth  li  very  great  (Fig.  147).  The  coal 
fields  are  supposed  to  be  the  moat  extensive  in  the  world ; 
those  of  the  north  (Shansi)  are  believed  to  exceed  the  coal 
districts  of  Pennsylvania  in  area.  Though  iron  ores  are 
closely  associated  with  the  coal,  this  rich  district  and  many 
other  mining  regions  will  be  undeveloped  until  railroads 
reach  them.  The  cost  of  carriage  from  the  coal  mines 
of  Hnnan  makes  it  Impracticable  to  sell  coal  at  a  profit 
if  it  must  be  carried  more  than  twenty  miles  to  the  river 
boats  that  distribute  it  to  towns  on  the  Yangtse.  The 
country  abounds  with  superior  china  clays,  which  are  the 
basis  of  the  renowned  porcelain  industries.     Yet  with  all 
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tbis  vealth  mining  is  eo  little  developed  that  China  de- 
pends upon  imports  for  moat  of  its  metals. 

The  industrial  development  is  very  important.  Judged 
by  Western  standards,  the  products  are  inferior,  but  on  the 
whole  they  are  honestly  made,  for  hard  service,  and  are  the 
best  manufactures  of  the  Orient.*  The  Chinese  employ 
little  or  no  machinery  and  do  not  understand  the  advan- 
tages of  division  of  labor  (pp.  S,  3) ;  each  product  is  the 
work  of  a  single  artisan.  Manual  skill  and  lamentably 
cheap  labor  (ten  to  twenty  cents  a  day)  supply,  to  some 
extent,  the  advantages  that  machinery  would  give.  The 
textiles  woven  in  winter  by  the  country  people  are  most 
important,  after  which  come  metal,  glass,  china  ware,  bas- 
ket plaiting,  and  other  industries.  The  Chinese  excel  in 
working  copper  and  bronze,  their  wares  and  art  objects 
in  these  metals  being  widely  esteemed ;  ivory,  wood,  and 
stone  carvings,  also  justly  renowned,  have  Canton  as  the 
center  of  production  and  trade.  The  iron  works  erected 
at  Kankau  on  the  Yangtse  and  at  neighboring  Hanyan 
turn  out  rifles  and  small  cannon,  but  the  produijts  are 
inferior  and  costly,  though  the  works,  equipped  with  mod- 
em machinery,  are  under  expert  foreign  superintendence. 
The  manufactures  most  important  in  exports  are  straw 
braid,  which  competes  in  Europe  with  Swiss  and  other 
braid,  paper,  fireworks,!  matting,  china  and  atone  goods, 
fans,  and  bamboo  articles. 

The  cost  of  transportation  largely  affects  foreign  trade. 
The  most  important  articles  of  export  have  high  value  in 

"  The  Japanese  excel  in  beauty  of  flnish  and  the  attractive  qualities 
of  their  wiwes,  which,  however,  are  not  so  lasting,  as  a  rule,  as  those  of 
the  Chinese.  The  Japanese  are  superior  in  lacquer,  enamel,  and  some 
other  art  works. 

f  Most  firecrackers  are  made  in  the  homes  ot  the  persons  who  sell 
them.  The  cheapest  straw  paper  and  powder  are  used,  with  better 
paper  for  the  wrappers.  After  forming  the  paper  cylinders  they  are 
tied  in  bunches  ot  SOO  or  300,  clay  being  spread  over  one  end  and 
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proportion  to  weight  and  balk.  They  originate  chiefly 
near  the  sea  or  the  Yangtae  and  its  largest  tribntaries* 
(Fig.  148),  The  average  cost  of  transportation  in  most  of 
China  is  two  or  three  times  m  much  as  in  countries  pro- 
vided with  railroads,  , 

Great  Britain  and  hei  ooloniei  control  more  thaa  half  of 
the  trade.  The  British  trade,  however,  is  declining,  owing 
largely  to  the  decreasing  purchases  of  Chinese  tea  and  the 
growing  sales  of  United  States  cotton  goods  in  north  China. 
Cotton  cloth,  opium,  petroleum,  hardware,  and  sugar  are 
the  largest  imports ;  raw  and  manufactured  silk,  tea,  hides, 
paper,  and  cl^na  ware  are  the  moat  important  exports.  Im- 
ports from  the  United  States  are  mainly  cotton  goods, 
petrolenm,  flour,  and  lumber,  the  exports  being  tea,  raw 
silk,  and  a  few  other  articles. 

KanohnTia  is  the  moat  valuable  part  of  the  empire  out- 
forced,  inside  each  cracker  with  a,  punch.  The  powder  is  then  poured 
in  at  the  other  end,  the  fuse,  Japanese  paper  made  of  the  inner  lining 
of  the  bamboo,  is  inserted,  and  the  edge  of  the  paper  is  turned  in  with 
an  awl.  Forty  persons,  each  earning  five  to  seven  cents  a  day,  can 
make  100,000  crackers  a  day.  The  exports,  nearly  $2,000,000  a  year, 
come  mostly  to  this  country.  They  are  only  a  small  port  of  the  output, 
as  firecrackers  are  mainly  consumed  at  home. 

*  The  great  highways  are  the  Tangtse  River,  navigable  for  large 
steamboats  to  Ichang,  about  1,000  miles,  and  for  smaller  vessels  through 
difficult  rapids  to  Cbiing-king;  and  the  Grand  Canal  from  Hang-chau 
to  Tientsin.  Many  of  the  earlier  canals  are  now  in  ruins ;  the  cost  of 
transportation  on  many  waterways  is  increased  by  rapids,  as  on  the 
Han  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Yangtse  and  on  the  West  (Si-kiang)  of 
Canton.  The  great  Iloang  ho  is  too  rapid  and  shallow  to  be  utilized 
eicept  in  stretches  |  still,  by  means  of  small  boats,  flatboats,  pole-men, 
and  tow- men,  an  enormous  amount  ot  freight  is  moved  on  the  water- 
ways (p.  39).  The  railroad  mileage  is  still  very  small;  thoug'h  many 
concessions  to  build  railroads  have  been  granted,  their  development  is 
in  the  future.  The  very  poor  land  routes  consist  of  bullock-cart  roads, 
paths  on  which  wheelbarrows  are  trundled,  or  human  porters  or  pack 
animals  are  employed.  In  west  China  the  cost  of  freight  haulage  Is 
about  86  cents  a  ton  per  mile  {compare  p.  14B). 
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irelRii  tnSe  ire  Shangbii!,  near  Ihe  Tan 
collecting  point  for  the  foreign  trade  i 
Buu  Quna  v/amH,  wDirh  recelvee  and  forwArd§  a  larger  am^ 
than  all  (he  other  treat;  porLa  together  ;  four  flfCha  of  all  goooa  receiveo  aem  w 
diepatched  to  other  pans  of  China  or  to  foreign  porta;  Tientsin,  the  aecond 
largest  cKj'  In  China,  on  the  Pel-ho,  (he  port  of  Pelcin  and  the  northern  termlnns 
of  the  nrand  Canal  ;  Hankan,  at  the  ]nneUon  of  the  Yangtse  and  Han  Rivera, 
vhlch  haa  the  largest  river  traffic  in  China,  and  le  the  greati'Bt  tea  market ;  four 
mliea  of  water  front  are  constantlj  lined  with  ]unks  ;  Canton,  Ihe  largest  Chlnew 
citj,  the  great  aeaport  of  sontb  China :  800,000  persons  live  In  boata  along  the 
water  front ;  Nin-chnang  (Newchwang),  the  port  of  Manchnria,  which  le  Ice- 
boond  for  foar  months  ;  abont  half  its  import  trade  is  nith  the  United  State*, 
chleflj  cotton  goods  ;  Bwatan.  east  of  Canton,  comes  next,  [allowed  bj  Clhifa, 
at  Ihe  entrance  lo'the  Onlf  of  Fe-chili.  which  has  an  Important  trade  in  United 
Stales  cottons.  The  eighth  port  in  amonnt  of  bneiness  Is  Chnng  king,  on  the 
npper  Yangtee,  the  ontlet  for  the  rich  province  of  3iechnen,  llrst  r««hed  bj 
a  steamer  In  1898  in  spite  of  the  raplda  above  Ichang.  Chin-kiang  owes  Its 
great  importance  as  s  port  to  the  fact  tliat  it  is  the  loweet  point  of  the  Yangtse 
where  a  large  harbor  Is  possible,  and  at  Ihe  junction  of  the  river  and  the  Qiand 
Canal.    Amoy  aod  Fu-chaa  are  tea>shlpplng  porta.    Pekin,  the  capital,  has  llttla 
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8id«  (tf  China  proper.*  It  is  a  grasBy  plain,  shut  la  on  the 
east  and  west  by  mountain  ranges  and  traversed  by  the 
large,  navigable  Songari  and  Nonni  rivers ;  it  raises  the  ce- 
reals and  other  crops  of  the  north  temperate  zone.  The 
largest  extent  of  paetnrage  in  the  empij-e  is  in  Manchuria 
and  Mongolia,  cattle,  and  particularly  goats,  being  numer- 
oas  in  Manchuria.  The  exports  sent  into  China,  except  along 
the  northern  border,  consist  of  opium,  beans,  wheat,  millet, 
ginseng,!  *^d  skins.  Wheat  and  hay  are  sent  into  eastern 
Siberia  along  the  northern  border ;  the  Bussians  also  bold 
Manchurian  lands  under  lease,  and  send  their  products 
north  across  the  Amur.  The  branch  railroad  building 
from  the  Trans-Siberian  line  to  Port  Arthur  (Fig.  140) 
crosses  Manchuria,  and  Kussian  influence  there  is  in- 
creasing.   Manchuria  is  one  of  our  best  Eastern  customers. 

Wool  is  the  ohlef  prodnot  of  Ibngolia.  Most  of  Mon- 
golia is  a  dry  plateau,  which  would  be  very  fertile  if  it- 
were  well  watered.  Farming  is  confined  to  a  strip  along 
the  Chinese  border,  but  parts  of  the  plains  supply  sufficient 
herbage  for  large  numbers  of  goats,  sheep,  horses,  and 
camels.  Urga  {Fig.  140)  is  a  large  market  for  the  sale  of 
live  stock  from  the  plains,  and  of  general  merchandise 
brought  from  Pekin  and  Siberia.  The  great  tea  caravans 
from  Pekin  pass  through  Urga  on  the  way  to  Siberia. 

Eastern  Turkestan  has  trade  with  China,  Buaaia,  and 
India.  The  province  is  mostly  a  sandy  waste  interspersed 
with  oases.  The  most  valuable  part  of  it  is  the  extreme 
west,  bordering  on  Bussian  Central  Asia  and  India,  where 
many  streams  give  the  greatest  fertility  to  the  bordering 
lands.     Kashgar  is  the  largest  center  of  trade  with  Bussian 

*  More  than  halt  of  the  empire  is  embraced  in  the  distant  proviDces 
Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Eastern  Turkestan,  and  Tibet. 

t  Ginseng  is  an  aromatic  root  hightj  esteemed  for  medicinal  pui 
poses  in  China,  though  not  regarded  as  important  bj  Western  pbjsi 
cians.  China  procures  it  from  Manchuria,  Korea,  and  from  this  ooun 
try— New  York,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  and  West  Virginia  exporting  it. 
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Turkeatan ;  it  senda  to  China  much  of  its  eupplies  of  the 
highly  prized  jade.*  Yarkand  sends  hides,  skins,  leather, 
and  gold  into  India. 

Tibet  Ib  open  to  Enropeaiu  only  at  one  town.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  opposition  of  the  Lamas,  or  Bnddhiat  priests, 
who  are  afraid  their  religion  would  be  sabyerted  by  the  ad- 
mittance of  Western  peoples ;  and  also  to  the  influence  of 
China,  which  desirea  to  monopolize  the  Tibetan  trade. 
Tibet  is  the  loftiest  plateau  in  the  world.f  It  is  on  a  level 
with  the  highest  peaka  in  the  Alps.  There  are  three  very 
bad  roads  from  Lhasa  into  China,  on  which  the  trade  is 
oairied  by  horse,  mule,  or  yak  caraTana.  China  sende 
enormoua  qnsntitiea  of  very  poor  brick  tea,  and  white  and 
blue  cotton  goods,  receiving  in  retom  gold,  gkins,  and 
musk.  J  Considerable  gold  and  wool  also  reach  the  markets 
of  India  and  Russia.  Carpets,  leather,  and  other  articles 
required  by  the  inhabitants  are  manufactured  at  Lhasa 
and  elsewhere. 

Hongbmg  ii  the  moat  importaiLt  foreign  pOHeaauoL  in 
China  (Fig.  149).  The  port  of  Victoria  on  this  little  Island, 
acquired  by  England  in  1841,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  world,  being  aurpassed  only  by  two  or  three  other 
ports  in  amount  of  commercial  movement,  the  entry  and 
clearance  of  vessels  giving  a  tonnage  of  nearly  15,000,000  a 
year.  Hongkong,  open  free  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations, 
is  an  entrepdt  for  the  merchandise  of  the  Orient  and  the 
Occident.     Enormous  quantitiea  of  commodities  from  Asia 

*  Jade  (nephrite),  a  green  stone,  is  regarded  in  China  as  sacred. 
The  Chinese  (ashioa  it  with  great  care  into  bracelets,  thmnb-rings, 
carved  vases,  and  other  articles. 

t  Its  average  heig-ht  is  13,000  feet,  and  in  the  north  it  attains  as 
much  as  15,000  feet.  Since  1804  foreigners  have  been  allowed  to  live 
at  Yatung,  near  the  frontier  of  India. 

i  Musit  is  a  substance  obtained  from  the  male  musk-deer  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  used  as  abasis  of  perfumery  and,  to  some  extent,  in  medi- 
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and  its  islands  are  taken  to  Hongkong  to  be  shipped  to 
man;  coantriea,  which  in  tarn  send  their  goods  to  Hong- 
kong to  be  distributed  by  smaller  vessels  to  the  vari- 
ona  Astatic  ports ;  thus 
Hongkong  is  a  great  re- 
oeiving    and   forwarding 
station.    The  largest  part 
of  the  trade  is  with  south 
China,  just  as  Shanghai 
handles  most  of  the  trade 
of  the  Yangtse  valley  and 

north  China.  In  1898  Fia.l4e.— The  dotted  llne  shows  tUe  extent  of 
China     leased     to     Great  ^^*  l«mtoij  around  Hongkong  leased  to 

T)   -4.    ■         u       X  .«,%  Gre« Britain  In  18W. 

Britain  about  100  sqnare 

miles  of  land  and  water  around  Hongkong  in  order  to 
secure  the  defenses  of  the  island  and  give  room  for  com- 
mercial expansion. 

The  town  of  Macao,  near  Canton  (Fig.  148),  is  the  Por- 
tuguese possession  in  China.  Its  harbor  does  not  admit 
large  vessels,  and  it  has  lost  most  of  its  importance  since 
the  British  acquired  Hongkong,  hut  it  is  still  important 
in  the  opium  trade.  Great  Britain  haa  an  excellent  harbor 
at  its  naval  station,  Wei-hai-wei  (Fig.  148).  The  German 
concession  of  Kiao-chau  Baj,  with  the  territory  aronnd  it, 
includes,  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  China,  the  natural  out- 
let for  the  minerals  and  other  products  of  the  rich  province 
of  Shangtung. 

STATISTICS  FOR  CHINA 
Ateraos  Anhval  Tbade  (in  Million  Doll  ark) 

IBM -'96.  1896. 

Imports 146.0  146.'4 

Exports 149.0  110.8 

lupoRTS  FSOM  Leasino  Covhtbibs,  18S8  (IN  Million  Dollabs) 
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ExpOBTS  TO  Leading  CoDHTOiEa,  1898  (ih  Million  DolIiAbs) 


Population  (estimated,  1890):  Empire,  357,250,000; 
China  proper,  846,250,000. 

The  silver  dollar,  coined  at  the  Canton  mint,  is  of  the 
Biame  valne  as  United  States  or  Mexican  silver  dollars. 
Trade  statistics  are  compnted  in  the  haikwan  tael,  which 
varies  in  value  from  65  to  72  cents. 
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CHAPTER  XLI 

OTHBB  COUNTBIBS  OF  ASIA. 
PbbSIA,   MaSKAT,  ApqhANISTAN,   STEArca  SBXTLEHENTfl, 

SiAH,  Fbench  IndO'China,  Kobea,  Dutch  East  Indies 

BvBiia  and  ^t»g'"'^  «n  rivalt  for  the  trnde  of  Ferns.  For 
this  reaBon  Baseia  has  closed  the  best  line  of  entraDce  to 
other  uatiOQs.  Persia,  an  absolute  monarchy,  more  than 
twice  as  large  ae  Texas,  has  three  main  lines  of  commani- 
catioQ  with  the  Western  nations.  The  first  is  through. 
Tabriz,  the  large  trade  center  in  the  northwest,  by  cara- 
van track  among  the  moantains  of  Armenia  to  the  Turk- 
ish port  of  Trebizond  on  the  Black  Sea  coast  of  Anatolia 
(Asia  Minor) ;  this  route  is  difficult,  costly,  and  declining 
since  Russia  built  railroads  to  the  north  of  Persia.  The 
second  is  through  the  Black  Sea  and  over  the  Caucasian 
Railroad  to  the  Caspian,  where  steamers  connect  Baka 
with  the  Persian  town  of  Resht,  other  frontier  towns 
being  within  easy  reach  of  the  Trans-Caapian  Railroad ; 
but  Russia,  in  order  to  keep  the  markets  of  north  and  cen- 
tral Persia  for  her  own  commodities,  forbids  the  transport 
of  foreign  goods  through  the  Cancasus  to  Persia.  Eng- 
land, the  United  States,  and  other  nations  therefore  trade 
with  Persia  by  the  sea  route  to  the  ports  of  south  Persia  in 
the  Persian  Gnlf. 

DifQculties  of  transportation  and  lack  of  capital  dwarf 
the  commerce  of  this  rich  country.  It  is  an  elevated  table- 
land,  a  third  of  it  desert  and  salt  plains,  with  other  irrigated 
plains  and  valleys,  watered  from  the  mountains  and  grow- 
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ing  wheat,  the  poppy  (opium),  raw  silk  shipped  to  Western 
markets,  cotton  sent  to  Bombay,  Moscow,  and  Marseilles, 
excellent  tobacco  known  throughout  the  western  half  of 
Asia,  and  dates  exported  through  the  Persian  Golf.  Attar 
of  roses  is  a  famous  product  of  the  rose  gardens  of  Shiraz. 
Persian  horses  and  mules  are  noted  for  their  superior  quali- 
ties. The  mineral  resources  are  very  large,  but  mining  is 
neglected  because  roads  are  few  and  machinery  is  lacking. 
Practically  all  the  turquoises  in  the  markets  come  from  the 
mines  of  Nishapur  in  the  northeast  part  of  Persia.*  The 
most  important  manufactured  export  is  Persian  carpets  and 
rugs,  made  by  hand  in  many  mountain  villages  widely  scat- 
tered oyer  the  country.  They  are  made  in  a  great  variety 
of  patterns,  no  two  being  alike. 

The  Xarnn  River,  emptying  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  be- 
ing navigable  for  small  steamers,  is  advantageous  for  the 
trade  of  south  Persia.  A  good  freight  road  has  been  built 
between  Resht  and  Teheran,  the  capital,  for  the  benefit  of 
Russian  commerce.  Poor  caravan  routes  connect  the  main 
centers  of  trade,  Tabriz,  Teheran,  and  Mashad  in  the  north, 
Ispahan,  Yezd,  Kerman,  and  Shiraz  in  the  center  and  south ; 
these  towns  are  connected  by  roads  with  trading  points 
along  the  northern  frontier  and  the  ports  of  Busbire,  Linga, 
and  Bandar  Abbaa  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  imports  are  much  larger  than  the  exports,  consist- 
ing mainly  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  glass,  carriages, 
sugar,  kerosene,  and  tea  and  cofFee ;  the  exports  are  opium, 
cotton  and  wool,  silk,  dried  fruits,  carpets,  pearls,  tur- 
quoises, and  attar.f 

The  vicinity  of  the  Bahrein  islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
ft  British  possession,  is  one  of  the  largest  centers  of  pearl 

*  These  mines,  employing  about  1,500  persons,  are  opened  in  the 
solid  rock  by  picks  or  blasting.  The  stones  are  cut  at  Mashad,  most  of 
them  being  sent  to  Hoecow  or  sold  to  wealthy  Persians. 

t  The  total  trade  in  1899  was  estimated  at  $40,000,000,  the  imports 
being  Dearly  two  thirds  of  that  amount. 
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fishing,  Bome  thonsands  of  men  and  100  boats  being  em- 
ployed.    The  yield  is  about  $1,000,000  a  year. 

Oman,  as  independent  niltanate  {on  the  southeaBt  coast  of 
Arabia),  is  barren  and  desolate  along  the  coast,  but  irrigated 
valleys  among  the  bills  produce  fruits,  vegetables,  and,  most 
of  all,  dates,  the  chief  export.  British  and  Hindu  mer. 
chants  are  established  at  Maekat,  the  capital,  vhich  trades 
with  India,  the  Red  Sea,  and  Zanzibar. 

Aden  ii  a  &ee  port,  serviceable  to  all  the  great  trading 
oatlonB  (Fig.  154).  This  British  town,  on  the  southwest 
coast  of  Arabia,  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  is  one  of  the 
moat  useful  coaling  stations  for  merchant  vessels  in  the 
world.  As  it  is  open  to  all  nations,  it  is  a  receiving  and 
forwarding  point  for  the  commodities  of  the  surrounding 
countries,  sent  to  Aden  in  small  vessels  and  transshipped 
to  ocean  liners  for  various  parts  of  the  world.*  The  United 
States  has  a  large  share  in  its  trade,  importing  sheep  and 
goat  skins.  Mocha  coffee,  and  ivory,  and  exporting  great 
quantities  of  cotton  fabrics  that  are  sold  to  the  people  of 
Arabia  and  northeast  Africa,  f 

Tin  ifl  the  chief  export  of  the  Straits  Settlements.  This 
crown  colony  of  Great  Britain  occupies  the  southern  part 
of  the  Malay  Feniusnla  and  is  commercially  notable  for 
two  reasons :  The  native  protectorates,  included  in  its  terri- 
tory, produce  about  one  half  of  the  supply  of  tin,  which  is 
smelted  at  Singapore  in  the  largest  tin  smelting  works  in 
the  world.     Tin  is  about  one  sixth  of  the  total  exports,  the 

*  The  imports  in  1899  were  (14,500,000,  and  the  exports  $11,500,000. 

f  Afghanistan,  the  "buffer  Btat«"  between  Russian  Central  Aaia 
and  India,  has  very  little  exterior  commerce.  It  is  one  of  the  sterile, 
waste  places  of  the  world,  with  some  fertile  valleys,  where  the  nomad, 
warlike  popalace,  restrained  to  some  extent  by  the  stem'  rule  of  their 
Ameer,  breed  camels,  sheep,  and  goats,  and  make  excellent  fabrics  of 
wool  and  hair.  Some  machinery  has  been  imported  to  Kabul,  the  capi- 
tal, where  firearms  and  other  articles  are  made  nnder  British  superin- 
tendence. 
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TTnited  States  buying  half  of  the  metal  used  in  its  tin-plate 
mills  from  this  source.  The  other  conspicuous  fact  is  that 
the  colon;  fronts  upon  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  a  narrow 
gateway  between  the  Occident  and  the  Orient,  where  it  is 
convenient  to  have  an  entrepdt  for  the  collection  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  commodities  both  of  the  East  and  the  West. 
As  Singapore,  with  its  large,  landlocked  harbor,  fulfills  the 
requirements  of  a  great  receiving  and  forwarding  port,  it 
shares  this  large  buaineaa  with  Hongkong.  Much  of  the 
tin,  sugar,  tobacco,  sago,  rice,  rattan,*  hidOB,  rubber,  gutta- 
percha, copra,  spices,  f  coffee,  and  other  products  of  the 
East  and  the  general  merchandise  of  the  WeBt  are  taken  to 
Singapore  and  transferred  to  steamships  going  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  excepting  South  Africa.  The  steamship  move- 
ment at  Singapore  is  about  6,000,000  tons  a  year,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  large  number  of  small  native  coasting  vessels. 
Malacca  and  Penang,  formerly  of  great  importance  in  inter- 
national trade,  have  declined  with  the  growth  of  their  rival. 
Singapore  is  also  an  important  coaling  station. 

*  The  rattan,  one  ot  the  palms,  abounds  chiefly  in  the  East  Indies, 
the  best  coming  from  Borneo.  Walking  sticks,  chairs,  chair  bottoms, 
the  fancy  bodies  of  carriages,  aad  baskets  are  made  of  it. 

t  The  Malayan  Archipelago  and  the  neighboring  mainland  are  the 
source  of  most  of  the  apices.  Mustard,  however,  which  is  commercially 
the  most  important,  is  grown  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  the  East  Indies  and  Asia  Minor.  Black  and  white 
pepper,among  the  most  common  spices,  is  collected  from  nearly  all  the 
islands  of  the  archipelago  and  shipped  from  Singapore.  Ited  peppers 
(Chile  and  Cayenne  peppers),  though  natives  of  South  America,  are  now 
widely  grown  in  warm  countries.  The  nutmeg  is  the  kernel  of  the 
fruit  of  a  tree  growing  in  the  Banda  and  other  Malayan  islands ;  mace 
is  the  inside  covering  of  the  nutmeg.  The  clove  is  the  dried  bjid  of  the 
clove  tree  eiported  from  the  East  Indies,  but  most  of  the  crop  conies 
from  Zanzibar  and  the  neighboring  island  of  Pemba.  India,  China, 
and  West  Africa  add  their  supplies  of  ginger  to  those  received  from 
Jamaica  and  other  Western  regions.  A  large  part  of  the  ginger  of 
commerce  is  shipped  from  Calcutta,  This  country  imports  far  more 
pepper  than  any  other  spices.    Most  spices  are  on  the  free  list. 
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Bice  la  the  chief  export  <tf  Slam.  The  richest  taxi  most 
populous  part  of  the  kingdom  is  the  valley  of  the  Menam, 
which  has  somewhat  the  same  relation  to  Slam  that  the 
Kile  has  to  Egypt.  Upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Menam 
depend  the  crops  of  rice  that  are  grown  extensively  on  the 
flat,  allnvial  lands  of  the  delta,  forming  not  only  the  main 
article  of  food  of  the  Siamese,  but  also  the  principal  prod- 
uct and  export.  Siam  is  surpassed  only  by  Burma  and 
Cochin  China  in  exports  of  this  commodity  (from  $10,000,- 
000  to  $12,000,000  a  year),  about  four  fiftha  of  the  total  ex- 
ports. The  grain  is  consumed  mainly  in  China  and  Singa- 
pore. While  the  south  of  Siam  is  a  flat  delta  region,  the 
north  has  fine  mountains  and  dense  tropical  forests,  in 
which  the  teak  tree  is  the  most  valuable  timber  {p.  108). 
The  teak  industry  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  British 
firms,  who  employ  natives  to  fell  the  trees,  and  use  ele- 
phants to  drag  the  heavy  logs  to  the  streams.  When  they 
reach  the  Menam  the  logs  are  fastened  together  in  enor^ 
mons  rafts  and  floated  500  miles  or  so  to  Bangkok,  where 
they  are  squared  in  saw  mills  and  sent  to  London  and  other 
markets.  Danish  and  Dutch  steamers  afford  the  only  regu- 
lar communications  between  Bangkok  and  Europe,  most  of 
the  trade  being  transshipped  at  Singapore  or  Hongkong. 
Bangkok,  twenty-five  miles  up  the  Menam,  can  not  be 
reached  by  large  steamships.  The  better  classes,  while 
intelligent  and  progressive,  are  opposed  to  dredging  the 
Menam  to  Bangkok,  on  the  ground  that  the  improvement 
would  enable  foreign  war  ships  to  bombard  the  city. 

Bice  is  the  chiti  product  of  French  Indo-China.  Of  the 
four  dependencies  inclnded  in  French  Indo-China — viz.. 
Cochin  China,  Cambodia,  Annam,  and  Tonkin — Cochin 
China  is  the  oldest  and  most  prosperous  colony.  It  consists 
mainly  of  the  alluvial  lands  of  the  Mekong  Hiver  delta, 
which  is  covered  with  rice  fields,  the  unfailing  water  supply 
and  the  uniformity  of  the  climate  being  peculiarly  favor- 
able to  this  crop.     Cochin  China  sends  more  rice  than  any 
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other  conntry  to  Hongkong  and  Singapore  to  be  distrib- 
nted  to  the  Philippines,  China,  and  other  Aeiatic  landa. 
The  exportB  exceed  500,000  tona  a  year,  France  taking  most 
of  the  crop  that  is  not  sent  to  Oriental  countries.  T"ish, 
salt,  cotton,  and  pepper  (the  latter,  harreeted  in  January 
and  February,  supplying  most  of  the  needs  of  France)  are 
other  important  exports.  The  port  of  Saigon  has  a  com- 
mercial movement  of  600,000  tons  a  year.  Cambodia,  which 
has  no  sea  front,  carries  on  its  very  smsll  external  trade 
through  Saigon.  The  coasts  of  Annam  raise  so  little  rice 
that  fish  is  the  staple  food  of  its  5,000,000  inhabitants. 
Over  30,000  persons  engage  in  the  fisheries  along  the  coast, 
the  salt  fish  sent  to  Tonkin,  China,  and  Singapore  supply- 
ing a  considerable  part  of  that  commodity  consTimed  along 
the  south  coast  of  Asia.  Tonkin  is  the  most  populous 
part  of  the  French  possessions,  but  it  is  least  developed. 
Most  of  its  great  rice  crop  is  needed  for  home  consumption. 
All  these  dependencies  are  rich  in  resources,  but  their  devel- 
opment, except  in  Cochin  China,  is  in  the  future.  Only  a 
small  part  of  their  imports  come  from  France ;  England,  the 
United  States,  and  Japan  supplying  most  of  the  textiles, 
general  manufactures,  and  kerosene. 

The  foreign  oommeroe  of  Korea  doubled  in  the  five  yean 
ending  in  1899.  Korea,  formerly  called  "  The  Hermit  Na- 
tion," is  now  rapidly  opening  to  foreign  trade  and  influ- 
ence. As  the  country  is  almost  wholly  agricnltnral,  beans, 
hides,  and  ginseng  are  the  only  exports  of  importance, 
except  gold  taken  from  mines  under  American  manage- 
ment. The  export  of  rice  is  prohibited.  Cotton  cloths 
are  more  than  half  of  the  imports,  silk  goods  and  kerosene 
being  also  very  important.  Cotton  yam,  imported  from 
Japan,  is  woven  into  fabrics  that  have  a  ready  sale  on 
account  of  their  durability.  Chemulpo,  the  chief  port, 
accessible  only  at  high  tide,  is-  connected  with  Seoul,  the 
capital,  by  a  railroad.  Steamship  lines  connect  the  conn- 
try  with  Japan,  China,  and  Vladivostok. 
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The  Dnteh  East  Indiei  oontribate  Ua  moie  to  foreign  trade 
tlum  the  other  colonial  poBBewionfl  in  Ana.  This  is  d  ue  largely 
to  the  Dutch  colonial  system,  which  has  its  best  develop- 
ment in  the  island  of  Java.  All  the  native  snltans,  chiefs, 
and  police  are  in  the  pay  of  the  Government,  the  Dutch 
ruling  through  the  natives,  but  requiring  strict  compliance 
with  the  laws.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  governing  natives 
to  compel  the  people  to  be  industriouB  and  law  abiding. 
The  Dutch  Government  itself,  under  the  name  of  the 
N'etherlands  Trading  Co.,  plants  and  sells  crops.  Its  net 
revenue  from  Java,  about  $14,000,000  a  year  after  paying 
all  expenses,  is  the  result  of  toil  and  enterprise  and  not 
of  burdensome  taxation. 

The  most  important  Dutch  possessions  are  Java,  Su- 
matra with  the  neighboring  small  islands  of  Banka  and  Billi- 
ton,  Dutch  Borneo,  the  sonthem  half  of  that  large  island, 
and  Celebes.  The  pearl  of  the  whole  archipelago  is  Java, 
the  most  densely  populated  land  near  the  equator.  All  the 
lowlands  and  the  mountain  sides  to  a  high  elevation  have 
been  turned  into  gardens.  Bice,  sugar  caue,  and  tobacco 
are  raised  on  the  lower  lands.  Java  has  been  the  largest 
producer  of  cane  sugar  (Fig-  45)  only  since  the  Cnban 
insurrection  of  1895.  In  the  middle  zone  are  the  coffee 
plantations,  Java  coSee  being  exported  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Still  higher  are  the  tea  plantations,  which  yield 
about  10,000,000  pounds  a  year.  Java  is  also  the  largest  pro- 
ducer of  cinchona  bark  (quinine).  Its  oil  wells  are  reduc- 
ing the  imports  of  kerosene  and  supplying  a  part  oi  the 
Eastern  market.  Little  of  its  cotton  (about  3,500,000 
pounds  a  year)  is  exported. 

The  products  of  Sumatra  are  similar  to  those  of  Java, 
except  that  it  raises  a  far  larger  quantity  of  tobacco,  its 
chief  export,  of  which  14,000,000  worth  a  year  is  sent  to  the 
United  States.  Black  pepper  and  gutta-percha  are  also 
important  exports.  The  little  islands  Banka  and  Billiton 
are  among  the  large  sources  of  tin  (Fig.  66).     Dutch  fiomeo 
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has  considerable  trade  in  gutta-percha  and  gold,  bnt  its  re- 
sources are  mostly  undeveloped.  Spices  are  a  large  export 
from  the  AToluccas  or  Spice  Islands ;  nearly  all  the  nutmegs 
in  trade  come  from  the  nutmeg  gardens  of  Lontar,  the 
largest  island  in  the  group.  Celebes  has  little  part  in  for- 
eign commerce,  except  that  the  port  of  Makassar,  the  chief 
town,  is  a  forwarding  port  for  all  the  commodities,  mostly 
b€che-de-mer,*  pearl  shell,  tortoise  shell,  birds  of  paradise 
feathers,  and  spices  from  the  eastern  Dutch  islands.  A 
number  of  the  smaller  Dutch  islands  have  considerable 
trade  in  cofEee,  cacao,  and  spices.  The  port  of  Batavia,  in 
Java,  is  the  commercial  center  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
through  which  the  larger  part  of  the  exports,  most  of  them 
sent  to  the  Netherlands  (p.  254),  are  forwarded-f 

*  A  seaelug  of  the  East  Indies,  whoae  dried  fleah  is  esteemed  b; 
the  ChJDeee  in  their  soups. 

t  A  part  of  Dorth  Borneo,  about  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  is  under 
the  protection  ol  the  Britiah  Government.  Among  its  eiports  are  edi- 
ble birds'  nests  (to  China),  cofiee,  pepper,  timber,  and  camplior  sent  to 
Siagapc«e  kn  forwarding  to  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies. 
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CHAPTER  XLII 

AUSTBAIilA 

Autralia  is  the  ^eateit  Bheep  and  wool  produoiiig  ooun 
try.  This  fact  alone  would  stamp  it  as  a  region  of  prevail- 
ing drynesa.  It  la  the  amallest  of  the  continents,  being 
about  as  large  as  the  United  States  exclusive  of  Alaska, 
and  is  the  only  continent  that  lies  wholly  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  Like  South  America  and  Africa,  its  outline 
is  regular ;  having  few  deep  inlets,  it  is  deficient  in  good  ' 
harbors.  Only  on  the  eastern  and  southeastern  edge  are 
there  long  ranges  of  mountains,  the  rest  of  Australia  being 
B  flat  lowland,  diversified  only  by  isolated  groups  of  moun- 
tains or  hills.  The  eastern  mountains  retard  the  progress 
of  the  prevailing  east  winds  (the  southeast  trades),  and 
deprive  them  of  most  of  their  moisture.  The  narrow  east 
coast,  with  long  and  comparatively  narrow  strips  of  farm- 
ing lands  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  is  therefore 
abundantly  watered  (Fig.  160).  A  wide  area  west  of  the 
mountains,  receiving  only  small  rainfall  from  the  nearly 
dry  winds,  grows  little  but  grass.  This  is  the  great,  steppe- 
like  grazing  region,  particularly  adapted,  on.  account  of  its 
dryness,  for  the  raising  of  sheep,  which  feed  by  millions  on 
the  stations.*  Cattle  are  in  large  numbers,  but  except  in 
the  moister  regions  of  Queensland,  the  grazing  lands  are 
not  so  favorable  to  them  as  to  sheep.  West  of  the  grazing 
lands  stretches  the  desert,  in  whose  sandy  waste  explorers 

*  Ranches  in  Australia  are  called  stations  or  runs.    Ranchmen  are 
called  squatters. 
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.have  disappeared  and  left  no  trace.  The  great  summer 
heat  of  the  desert  draws  monsoon  rains  from  the  northern 
seas,  covering  the  north  coaat  with  tropical  verdure.  The 
prevailing  westerly  winds,  "the  roaring  forties,"  are  too 
far  south  to  benefit  the  western  half  of  the  south  coast, 
bnt  the  southeastern  prolongation  of  Australia  catches  con- 
siderable of  the  rain  they  bring,  placing  wheat  and  other 


crops  among  the  sources  of  wealth  in  the  southern  portions 
of  South  Australia  and  Victoria.  Areas  of  grazing,  farm 
lands,  and  forests-  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  low  and 
sandy  west  coast. 

Host  of  the  people  are  fanners,  sheep  growers;  and  miners. 
Only  seventeen  towns  have  a  population  of  more  than 
10,000.      New  York  city  has  about  nine  tenths  as  many 
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inhabitants  aa  the  entire  continent ;  but,  though  the  popu- 
latloa  IB  sparse,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  ia  very 
large.  Their  foreign  trade,  in  proportion  to  population,  is 
much  larger  than  that  of  most  nations.* 

Stock-rajjung  is  tdx  more  important  than  agtioaltare  (Fig. 
160).  Aa  sheep  grazing  is  leas  dependent  upon  rainfall 
than  other  pasturage,  sheep  are  the  main  dependence  and 
wool  (largely  merino  of  a  superior  quality)  is  the  great 
product.  Wool  is  more  cheaply  produced  than  in  most 
other  countries,  because  the  flocks,  living  in  the  open  air 
throughout  the  year,  require  no  winter  fodder,  and  pastur- 
age and  labor  are  very  cheap.  The  grasses  of  the  pastoral 
regions  are  very  nutritious.  New  South  Wales  has  more 
than  half  of  the  sheep,  wool  being  the  staple  export.  The 
railroad  system  was  extended  far  into  the  plains  to  the 
Darling  Biver  (Fig.  153)  solely  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  wool  trade.  New  South  Wales  has  the  advantage  of 
many  streams  from  the  mountains,  which  flow  through  the 
plains  and,  being  subject  to  floods,  grow  luxuriant  grass 
along  their  courses,  besides  giving  the  flocks  abundant 
drink.  Queensland  is  second  in  the  number  of  aheep ;  one 
reason  for  extending  railroads  to  Charleville  and  Hughen- 
den  was  to  develop  wool  growing  on  the  excellent  pastures 

*  The  foreign  trade  of  Nev  South  Wales  in  1804  was  |340,  nnd  of 
Victoria  $1B2  per  capita.  UuuBual  features  of  their  governmental 
system  make  the  Australians  an  interesting  economic  study.  The 
larger  part  of  the  land  is  owned  by  the  states  ;  vast  areas  of  grazing 
lands,  for  example,  are  merely  leased  to  the  tenants.  The  railroads, 
street  ears,  telephone  and  telegraph  services,  and  other  public  utilities 
are  managed  by  the  Government  and  owned  by  the  people,  instead  of 
being  the  property  of  corporations.  The  colonial  governments  in- 
curred large  debts  to  develop  these  and  other  owiveniencea,  such  as  the 
building  of  deep-water  docks,  believing  that  the  cost  would  be  amply 
jnatifiad  by  the  increased  facilities  for  transacting  business  an^  accu- 
mnlating  wealth.  The  colonies  became  states  (1901)  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia,  a  federal  government  conducting  its  own  affairs 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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of  the  far  inland  downs.  Victoria  is  third  in  the  quantity 
of  wool,  the  product,  however,  beinj^  nnaurpasBed  in  the 
world  for  fiueness  and  length  of  staple,  on  account  of  the 
quality  of  the  grass  and  the  drier  air,  A  severe  disadvan- 
tage in  the  sheep  industry  ie  the  terrible  droughts  that 
sometimes  kill  the  grass  and  dry  up  the  streams,  millions 
of  sheep  perishing  in  a  few  weeks.* 

Large  quantities  of  Australian  wool  are  sent  to  all  the 
great  manufacturing  countries.  Nearly  the  entire  crop  is 
exported,  the  few  woolen  mills  of  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales  having  failed  to  reduce  the  growing  imports  of  tex- 
tiles to  any  appreciable  extent.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
trade  Australian  wool  could  be  purchased  only  at  public 
sales  in  London ;  to^ay  many  buyers,  particularly  from 
continental  Europe,  visit  the  markets  at  Sydney,  Melbourne, 
Geelong,  and  Adelaide  every  year  to  make  their  purchases. 
In  spite  of  the  long-continued  decline  in  the  price  of  wool, 
the  sales  amounted  in  1897,  after  years  of  severe  droughts, 
to  about  $100,000,000,  forty-three  per  cent  of  the  sales  be- 
ing those  of  New  South  Wales. 

FroEen  meat  and  other  animal  prodaots  an  large  exports. 
Meat  refrigeration  was  long  neglected  in  Australia,  though 
it  had  become  a  great  business  in  New  Zealand  and  Argen- 
-tina.  After  1893  Australia  began  to  compete  in  this  trade, 
and  in  1896  it  surpassed  its  competitors-f  The  business  is 
confined  to  the  four  eastern  states.  It  costs  three  cents  a 
pound  to  kill,  freeze,  ship,  and  sell  mutton  in  London. 
Only  Queensland  is  prominent  in  exporting  frozen  beef. 

•  Between  1804  and  1689  tho  aheep  were  reduced  by  droughts  from 
106,940,609  to  83,822,T04.  A  rainfall  of  10  inches  per  annum  will  sup- 
port 10  sheep  to  the  square  mil»;  13  inches,  20  sheep;  30  iucbes,  70 

t  In  1898  Australia  sent  to  England  2,886,736  frozen  sheep  car- 
casses. New  Zealand  1,996,441,  and  Argentina  1,790,SS3.  The  Queens- 
land shipments  of  frozen  beef  were  counted  in  the  Australian  figures  as 
four  sheep  tor  each  beet  carcass. 
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Ab  that  state  is  warmer  and  not  so  dry,  it  is  more  favorable 
for  cattle  than  sheep ;  having  more  than  half  the  cattle  of 
Australia,  it  sells  large  quantities  of  frozen  and  salted  beef, 
hides,  and  tallow.  The  dairying  industry  is'  moat  impor- 
tant in  Victoria,  batter  being  made  in  co-operative  factories 
and  large  quantities  sent  to  Great  Britain,*  South  Africa, 
and  other  marketa. 

Moft  of  the  SMfiil  plants  of  all  souh  grow  in  Anatralia 
(Fig.  150).  Cotton  of  good  staple,  grown  in  Queensland 
and  northern  New  South  Wales,  is  small  in  amonnt,  bnt 
proves  the  practicability  of  cotton  culture.  The  warm, 
moist  coast  district  of  north  Queensland,  especially  around 
Cairns  (Fig.  153),  producing  millions  of  bunches  of  bananas, 
supplies  the  Australian  markets.  Two  crops  of  maize  may 
be  grown  each  year  on  the  low  coast  lands  of  south  Qneens- 
■  land,  the  grain  thriving  all  along  the  sea  border  of  this 
state.  The  Queensland  sugar  plantations,  mainly  north 
of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  between  Mackay  and  Herber- 
ton,  produce  more  than  100,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year,  moat 
of  which  is  sold  in  the  neighboring  states.  As  Europeans 
can  not  work  in  these  hot  fields,  natives  of  the  Pacific 
islands,  as  well  as  Chinese  and- Japanese,  are  employed  on 
the  plantations.  Hew  South  Wales  also  grows  considerable 
cane  in  the  north,  preparing  the  product  for  market  in  its 
own  refineriea,  which  also  treat  considerable  Queensland 
raw  sugar. 

Wheat  and  the  grape  are  the  main  products  on  the 
cooler  and  drier  farm  lands  of  the  south.  The  finest  vine- 
yards are  around  Albury,  in  New  South  Wales,  though 
Victoria  is  now  the  chief  vine-growing  state.  The  grapes 
from  many  thousands  of  acres  are  turned  into  raisins.  A 
large  amount  of  claret  and  other  wines  is  also  made  for 

•  The  United  Statea  sella  much  less  butter  in  England  than  is  sold 
there  by  Victoria,  which  is  a  little  larger  than  Minnesota  and  11,000 
miles  from  the  British  market. 
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home  conBTiniption  and  export.  Many  farmers  have  aban- 
doned wheat-raising  for  the  vine,  grapes  being  in  good 
Beasona  a  more  profitable  crop.  Most  of  the  export  wheat 
comes  from  South  Australia,  which  gives  more  attention  to 
this  cereal  than  the  other  states,  Australia  is  not  a  reliable 
contributor  to  the  wheat  supplies  of  importing  countries, 
as  short  crops  often  result  from  severe  droughts,  and  even 
in  good  years  the  yield  per  acre  is  not  large.  Irrigation, 
already  much  employed  in  Victoria  and  South  Australia, 
will  greatly  extend  the  agricultural  area. 

All  varieties  of  the  useful  eucalyptus  tree  abound  (p. 
108).  As  all  native  timber  is  hardwood,  it  is  not  well 
adapted  for  ordinary  building  purposes,  and  consequently 
a  large  amount  of  pine  is  imported  from  onr  Pacific  coaat, 
Sweden,  and  Canada.  The  superior  hardwoods,  jarrah  for 
railroad  ties  and  karri  for  wood  paving,  are  exported, 

The  mineral  wealth  isenormooB  (Fig.  151).  Gold  is  the 
largest  mineral  resource.  It  is  attracting  thousands  of 
immigrants  into  West  Australia,  one  of  the  greatest  gold 
centers  in  the  world.  Nearly  all  the  gold  is  minted  at  Mel- 
bourne or  Sydney,  and  exported  in  sovereigns  and  half- 
sovereigns,  a  great  deal  coming  to  this  country  to  settle 
trade  balances.  The  larger  part  of  the  coal  comes  from 
the  collieries  around  Newcastle  and  Lithgow,  in  Xew  South 
Wales,  which  produce  about  4,000,000  tons  a  year,  export- 
ing to  south  Asia  and  even  to  our  Pacific  coast.  Tin  is  a 
large  product,  particularly  of  Tasmania,  New  South  Wales 
is  the  only  state  having  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore,  but 
their  development,  thus  far,  has  been  small. 

Xann&ctiirea  an  otunparatlvely  small*  There  is  as  yet 
no  development  of  any  great  branch  of  industry  that  is 

*  The  facts  preseDted  io  this  volume  have  shown  that  oa\j  Europe, 
Asia,  and  the  United  States  sre  pre-eminent  in  manufH^tnring  pursuits. 
Whilethe  manufactures  of  Asia  are  largely  inferior,  judged  by  Western 
standards,  thej  are  adapted  to  the  civilization  of  the  Asiatic  peoples, 
and,  being  enormousl/  developed,  Asia  ma;  be  classed  as  one  of  the 
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.—The  gold  mtnea  In  the  desert,  of  WeatAnitralla,  fro 
de«,  are  gnppiyloe  11991)  more  than  half  the  Augtrallan 
theee  deeert  saodg  concealed  whs  unknown  in  18H6.  The  v 
at  theee  dl^Klngs  ptactid  Anetralta  second  In  the  tiet  of  gi 
being  snrpaMBd  only  by  Ibe  South  African  Hepnblic  (compare  Fig.  «|.  South 
Angtralia  is  famoas  for  >la  copper  minefl.  Wnltiuw)  and  Moonta  have  the  lai^eet 
copper  and  silver  smelting  works  in  Auscreliti.  Gold  has  contrlbnted  most  to  the 
pj-osperitj  of  the  Amall  gCaCe  of  Victoria,  which  is  the  most  densely  peopled  part 

The  Is^er  state  of  Ne«  Sonth  Wnles  is  not  so  prominent  in  gold  mining,  bnt  it 
lias  at  Broken  Hill  one  of  the  richest  stiver  mines  in  the  world,  the  ontpnt  being 
exported  through  South  Australia,  as  Port  Pirie  (Big.  1SS|  is  the  nearest  seaport. 
Silver  mining  has  decreased  in  the  past  few  rears  on  acconnt  of  the  law  price  of 
the  metal.  Qneensland  is  the  third  of  the  great  gold-prodoeing  states,  with  three 
cnnspiciiouB  centers.  The  richest  is  in  the  north,  with  Charters  Towers  and  Ra- 
venswood  as  the  leading  centers.  Farther  saotb  the  Uonnt  Morgan  mine  is  one 
of  the  richest  In  the  world,  being  practically  a  mass  of  solid  gold  ore.  Its  proflts 
have  amounted  to  about  $9t.000.000  since  188S,  Gymple  is  the  southern  center  of 
the  gold  industry.  The  great  tin  formation,  beginning  in  the  gtmlts  Settlements 
and  extending  through  BankaandBllllCon,  is  continued  among  the  islands  through 
Anstralin  and  Into  Tasmania.  The  depoaits  are  chiefly  worked  at  Herberton  and 
atantborpe  in  Qneeneland,  In  northern  New  South  Wales,  and  form  the  main 
wealth  of  Tasmania  (Fig.  ee|,  where  the  ores  are  smelted  at  Idunceston  <Flg,  IBS) 
with  coal  mined  in  the  island.  Good  coal  exists  in  great  abandance  on  the  east 
coa^t.  Being  near  the  sea.  it  may  easily  be  carried  to  the  other  coasts  which  lack 
coal.  Sydney  has  the  great  advantage  of  coal  both  to  the  north  and  soath  of  It. 
The  pearl  fleheiiee  of  the  north  yield  motber-of -pearl  at 
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capable  of  supplying  the  needs  of  the  country.  The  tex- 
tile, metal,  glasB,  and  china  industries  are  especially  insig- 
nificant. Stjll,  the  predominant  British  population  is  am- 
bitions to  develop  on  a  large  scale  the  manufacture  of  their 
abundant  raw  materials.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  larger 
cities,  accordingly,  there  are  well-equipped  establishments 
for  making  agricultural  and  other  machinery,  tanneries, 
aoap  and  candle  works,  woolen,  flour,  and  saw  mills,  brewer- 
ies, and  sugar  and  brandy  factories.  Native  akina  and  furs 
are  manufactured  also,  and  shipyards  turn  oat  an  important 
tonnage  of  small  vessels.  TlDtil  manufactures  have  far 
greater  expansion,  however,  the  imports  will  continue  to 
consist  mainly  of  the  industrial  products  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

Sailroada  ue  rapidly  dAreloping  (Fig.  153).  Victoria, 
the  smallest  state,  is  more  amply  provided  than  any  other, 
with  lines  traversing  all  parts  of  it.  South  Australia  has 
far  advanced  the  line  that  is  to  cross  the  continent  from 
south  to  north.  West  Australia  ia  pushing  lines  far  out 
into  the  desert  to  the  new  gold  fields.  The  disadvantage 
of  the  railroad  system  is  that  each  colony  adopted  its  own 
gauge,  so  that  freight  and  passengers  must  still  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  trains  at  the  frontiers  of  the  states. 

Koit  exports  are  raw  producta,  and  most  imports  are 
manufactured  oommoditiea.  Few  countries  have  equaled 
Australia  in  rapid  growth  of  foreign  trade.*  Most  of  the 
total  trade  is  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  other 

two  great  mftnufactiiring  contiaents.  The  rest  of  the  worl^  consists  of 
colotties  which  depend  chiefly  upon  the  mother  countries  and  other 
lands  for  the  lar^r  part  of  their  manufactures ;  former  colonies,  now 
independent,  which  are  Dot  yet  able  to  supply  their  need  for  manafsc- 
tnred  commodities  without  large  imports;  and  regions  inhabited  b; 
primitiTe  races  which  still  occupy  a  low  plane  of  development. 

*  The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  colonies  in  1836  was  |3.500,000 ; 
1891,  $44,800,000;  18T1,  $945,600,000;  1897,  |5O8,8OO,O0O.  The  trade 
of  the  Australian  colonies  with  one  another  has  always  been  counted 
as  foreign  trade. 
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tecled  for  more  than  1,000  mites  by  Ihe  Hrest  Bnrritr  Reef.    It  buf  the  laiiwt 
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niirKB.    The  railroad  from  Bockhampton  tape  the  large  f^ld  and  uttle  tisde  of 
central  Oneeneinnd.    Brisbane  commanda  the  caul  and  wool  trad«  of  eontb  Qneene- 

UiK  ™l  mines  within  a  radine  of  ao  miles  aronnd  It.    Sjdney.  with  over  JIIO  nflS 
er  front  aloni;  its  splendid  bay.  Is  (he  termlnns  aWI)  of  all  Bteamship  lines 
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of  the  large't  wheat  ports  and  a  snpply  depot  for  the  silyw  mines  Ht  Broken  Hill 
and  Sllverton.  Port  Au^nata  in  the  outlet  for  the  pastoral  regions  west  and  the 
wheat  lands  northeast  nt  it.  Adelaide,  the  outlet  of  B  fine  aKrieniWral  region,  hu 
■  harbor  that  may  be  entered  tiy  the  largest  vessels  In  any  weather.  Mclbonme, 
the  largest  city  of  the  Commonwealth,  on  the  river  Yarra,  has  a  eotnmodlous  har- 
bor ;  Te>»els  of  8.000  tons  may  txcend  the  Tarra  to  the  hewt  of  the  city,  which 
handles  nine  tenths  of  the  tnrelen  trade  nt  Victoria. 

Fremantle,  the  most  ln)porta.nt  port  on  the  west  coasts  Is  connected  with  tbe 
eastern  |iorta  by  coaslintc  veewie,  »nd  with  Perth,  the  capital  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia, by  river  and  rail.  Oeraldton  Is  the  port  of  the  rich  Mnrchionn  sold  fleld 
and  of  the  large  pastoral  district  ta  the  east,  from  which  thoosands  of  bales  of 
wool  are  eiporttia.  The  beat  north  coast,  harbor  Is  Port  Darwin,  the  ontiet  of  the 
neighboring  gold  and  tin  mines,  Palmctston  is  important  as  the  termlnns  of  the 
overland  telegraph,  and  the  starting  point  of  one  of  the  two  cable  lines  to  Java 
and  Earope.  The  overland  mliroad  from  Adelaide  to  Palmerston  has  nearly 
reached  the  center  of  the  continent. 
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Britieh  colonies,  the  nou-BritiBh  importe  in  1897  amonnting 
to  only  about  15  per  cent  and  the  exports  to  18  per  cent. 
The  trade  with  the  United  States  and  Germany,  hoth  of 
which  have  regular  Bteamship  communications  with  Aus- 
tralia, is  growing  rapidly.  The  most  important  exports  are 
wool,  hides  and  Bking,  frozen  and  preserved  meats,  butter 
and  cheese,  gold  and  other  metals,  wheat  and  flour.  The 
principal  importe  are  textiles  and  other  manufactures,  tea, 
cofFee,  and  sugar.  The  United  States  buys  from  Australia 
a  great  deal  of  wool,  gums,  hides  and  skins,  copper,  and  con- 
siderable coal ;  it  sells  to  Australia  petroleum,  railroad  cars, 
tobacco,  hardware,  machinery,  leather  goods,  and  other 
articles  worth  five  times  the  amount  of  its  purchases  from 
that  continent. 

STATISTICS  FOB  AUSTRALIA 
AvBRAOE  Annual  Trade  (in  Milliok  Dollais) 

i8Bt-'85.  iBSl-'w.  ism. 

Imports S3l,8  262.7  308.7 

i-aport» 326.6  37B.4  374.1 

Population  (1898),  3,789,559. 

British  coinage,  weights,  and  measures. 
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CHAPTER  XLIII 

NBW  ZBAIiAND 

Hew  Zealand  ii  a  itrikinc;  szamide  of  rooceaaM  otdonin- 
tiOQ  (Fig.  153).  Somewhat  smaller  than  Italy,  and  with  a 
popalatioQ  of  less  than  800,000,' it  has  over  11,000,000  acres 
of  land  under  cultivation.  Twenty  million  sheep  supply 
European  conntries  with  wool  and  mutton,  and  250  butter 
and  cheese  factories  send  their  products  10,000  miles  to 
market.  Fine  forests,  rich  coal  fields,  and  gold  mines  also 
abound.  The  prosperous  inhabitants  sell  every  year  over 
$50,000,000  of  their  products  to  other  conntries. 

The  warm  and  constant  westerly  winds,  "roaring  for- 
ties," give  the  islands  a  mild  and  equable  climate.  Aa  they 
deposit  most  of  their  moisture  on  the  lofty  mountains  of 
the  west  coast  there  ia  not  too  much  rainfall  for  sheep 
pasturage  on  the  plaina  of  the  east,  though  aufficient  for 
the  best  farming. 

The  eart  nde  of  Hew  Zealand  ia  most  important  for 
grsxiiig,  fittming.  and  commerce ;  the  west  side  for  fbreat 
indnstriei.  There  are  no  important  harbors  on  the  moun- 
tainous weat  coast.  The  eaat  coast  has  four  fine  harbors, 
two  on  each  island,  beaidea  others  of  importance  in  the 
coasting  trade.  Port  Chalmers,  the  harbor  for  large  vessels 
of  Dunedin,  has  both  water  and  rail  connections  with  that 
city,  which  itself  accommodatea^jteamers  of  eighteen  feet 
draft.  Dunedin,  the  outlet  fcr  the  gold  minea  in  the 
river  valleys  among  the  mountains,  is  a  very  busy  city, 
whose  woolen,  machinery,  and  othej^^manufacturea  have 
been  stimulated  by  the  coal  on  both  aides  of  it.  Lyttelton 
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(Fig,  18),  the  port  of  Christchurch,  the  second  largest  city, 
ia  a  commodions  and  husy  harbor,  its  proBperity  being  doe 
to  the  fact  that  it  stands  , 

on  the  rich  Canterbury    I  'ttij^.-.^m 

Plain,  where  the  largest 
•  agriculture  and  sheep- 
growing  are  centered. 
This  plain,  about  160 
miles  long  and  30  miles 
vide,  has  a  compara- 
tively dense  population, 
whose  commercial  in- 
terests are  centered  at 
Christchnrch, 

Besides  the  Can 
terbury  PI 
there  are  other 
plains  in  both 

islands  that  f  .  __J^/^^^^P^""-^  /  ^°g 
widen  the    /^  •"•"^y^     SV*^      *'^        ^    and 

%t^i>.oi/    soUTH^        £?  y^  agricul- 

rais-   #  ISLAND^'  „ f'^&'K'^'  f    The  chief 

ports  of  the 
Korth  Island  are 
Wellington,  the 
capital  of  New  Zea- 
land,  having   regular 
communications  with 
Australia;  and  Auckland, 
e  largest  city  of  the  colony, 
which   is   a  port  of  call  for 
steamships  in  the  American- 
Australian  trade.     Among  the   smaller  porta  Oamaru  is 
important  as  an  outlet  for  the  wheat  region,  and  Timaru 
for  frozen  meat. 
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Sheep-raiiiiig  ii  the  chief  mdnstry.  Animals  and  their 
products  are  more  than  three  fifths  of  the  exporta,  wool  is 
nearly  two  fifths,  the  basinesB  of  freezing  and  exporting 
matton  and  beef  being  also  very  large.  Nearly  all  the  by- 
prodncts— bones  and  bone  ash,  hides,  hair,  hoofs,  horns,  and 
some  of  the  leather — are  exported,  and  the  waste  is  con- 
rerted  into  fertilizers.  Tsbv  Zealand  mutton  is  regarded 
as  the  best  that  is  sent  to  England.  Cattle  are  of  subor- 
dinate importance  as  compared  with  sheep,  though  some 
frozen  beef,  and  enormous  qoantities  of  butter  and  cheese, 
of  excellent  quality,  axe  exported.  The  dairy  products  are 
made  in  factories  on  the  co-operative  plan,  as  in  Denmark, 
insuring  an  output  of  a  high  and  uniform  grade. 

Agriimltnie  it  next  in  importance.  Wheat  and  oats  are  the 
principal  crops,  thriving  best  in  the  South  Island,  though 
also  grown  iu  the  Horth  Island.  Wheat  and  flour  are  consid- 
erable exports.  As  all  the  pasture  lands  are  sown  with  English 
grasses  the  sale  of  grass  seeds  to  Australia  yields  a  substan- 
tial income.    Fine  apples  and  peaches  are  among  the  fruita. 

One  of  the  characteristic  products  is  New  Zealand  fi^x, 
or  phormium  {p.  103),  growing  wild  in  the  valley  of  the 
Waikato  River,  the  exports  varying  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  marshes,  due  to  the  river's  overflow,  in  which 
the  plant  grows.  Another  distinctive  product  of  the  North 
Island  is  the  tall  kauri  pine,  yielding  not  only  fine  timber, 
bat  also  the  kanri  gum  of  commerce.  The  chief  supplies 
of  the  gum  which  is  used  in  making  varnish  (exported  to 
the  value  of  about  ♦2,000,000  a  year),  come  from  the  fossil 
stores  dug  from  the  soil  in  which  kauri  forests  once  grew, 
some  of  the  masses  of  gum  weighing  100  pounds  each. 
Native  barks  are  employed  in  the  important  tanning  in- 
dustry, tanekaka  bark  being  also  exported  to  France  for 
dyeing  kid  gloves.  The  other  forest  resources  are  very 
valuable,  the  colony  manufacturing  its  own  lumber. 

Coal  and  gold  are  the  only  important  minerals.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  mines  is  shown  in  Fig.  153.     Practically  all  the  ' 
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gold,  to  the  amount  of  about  (5^000,000  a  year,  is  exported, 
most  of  it  being  found  in  proximity  to  the  coal.  The  coal 
mined,  abont  800,000  tons  annually,  is  not  sufficient  for 
home  UBCS,  and  is  supplemented  by  imports  from  New  South 
Wales.  Coal-mining  Ib  increasing,  and  may  yet  supply  the 
local  demand.  The  coal  of  the  northwest  part  of  South 
Island  is  shipped  from  Westport  and  Grejmouth  to  other 
districts  in  the  colony.  The  coal  of  the  southeast  is  con- 
veniently situated  for  shipment  by  rail.^ 

Hanv&otnreB  are  growuig.  Industrial  development  is 
stimulated  by  the  supply  of  good  coal  near  at  hand.  Wool- 
scouring  and  meat-preserving  give  employment  to  many 
persons.  Other  industries  supply  wholly  or  in  part  the  de- 
mand for  boots  and  shoes,  woolen  goods,  brick,  tile,  furni- 
ture, lumber,  beer,'flour,  and  foundry  iron.  The  distillation 
of  spirituous  liquors  is  prohibited.  Considerable  machinery 
is  made.    Most  manufactures  are  protected  by  a  high  tariff. 

"Daet  fbnrths  of  the  trade  ie  with  C^at  Britain ;  most 
of  the  remainder  ii  with  Anatralia,  India,  and  F^'i.  The 
trade  with  the  United  States  is  about  one  sixteenth  of  the 
total  foreign  commerce.  The  largest  imports  are  clothiBg 
and  textiles,  iron  and  steel  goods,  paper  and  stationery, 
sugar,  and  spirits.  The  leading  exports  are  wool,  frozen 
meat,  gold,  butter  and  cheese,  kauri  gum,  grain,  flour,  and 
tallow. 

STATISTICS  FOR  NEW  ZEALAND 


AvEBAGB  Annual  Trade  (is  Million  Dollars) 


Imports. . 
Exports. . 


Population  (1898),  791,717. 

British  coinage,  weights,  and  measures. 
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The  island  gnmpB  of  the  Pacific  have  a  growing  trade 
with  the  rest  of  the  vorld.  Their  commercial  development, 
though  Btill  small,  except  in  the  territory  of  Hawaii  (pp. 
170-173),  has  been  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
all  come  ander  the  dominion  of  yarioue  European  powers 
and  the  United  States,  so  that  more  white  traders  and 
planters  are  settling  in  them.  They  have  tropical  and  some . 
mineral  products  of  much  value  in  the  world's  markets,  be- 
sides food  plants  of  especial  importance  in  the  nourishment 
'  of  the  islanders.* 

*  Observe  the  wide  range  (Fig.  35)  around  the  world,  on  both  sides 
of  the  equator,  ot  the  liocoanut  palm.  The  lines  bounding  its  habitat, 
north  and  south,  are  not  eitemled  across  the  continents,  because  this 
palm  loves  the  sea  and  does  not  thrive  far  from  it.  It  fringes  all  the 
tropical  talands  of  the  Pacific,  where  it  is  found  in  ite  greatest  perfec- 
tion. The  nut  is  a  large  part  ot  the  food  of  millions  of  people  in  the 
East  Indies  and  the  Pacific  ;  from  it  and  other  products  of  the  tree 
they  make  their  dwellings,  boats,  mattresses,  and  fertilizers  for  their 
fields.  The  Tahiti  and  Marshall  groups  alone  send  about  1,000,000 
nuts  a  jear  to  San  Francisco.  Moat  of  the  imports  are  desiccated, 
shredded,  and  sold  to  bakers  and  confectioners.  Copra  is  the  meat 
of  the  oocoanut,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  sent  chieQy  to  Marseilles,  but 
tUso  to  Liverpool,  San  Francisco,  and  other  ports,  where  the  oil  is 
aspressed  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  common  and  medium-grade 
soaps.  About  B.OOO  nuts  make  a  ton  of  copra.  Breadfruit  is  the  fruit 
of  a  tree  of  the  nettle  tamOj,  and  a  large  article  ot  food  in  the  South 
Seas  (Fig.  48).  When  roasted  it  has  some  similarity  to  fresh  bread. 
Fig.  43  also  shows  the  habitat  of  the  sago  palm  and  the  banana.  Sago 
is  a  farinaceous  food  prepared  from  the  soft  inner  portion  of  the  sago 
20  449 
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The  largest  ieland  of  Melanesia  is  New  Gninea.*  It  is 
the  second  largest  island  in  the  world.  Its  development  is 
only  jnst  beginning.  Europeans  are  working  the  alluvial 
gold  deposits  in  British  New  Guinea ;  the  pearl  and  pearl- 
shell  fisheries  and  hfiche-de-mer  are  also  important  in  trade, 
which  is  tDoetly  with  Queensland  and  New  Sonth  Wales, 
and  amounts  to  about  1500,000  a  year.  German  New  Guinea 
(Kaiser  Wilhebna  Land)  has  cotton  and  tobacco  plantations, 
opened  by  the  German  New  Guinea  Company,  the  product 
being  sent  to  Bremen, .  Laborers  are'  brought  from  Java 
and  China  to  work  these  plantations,  as  the  natives  have 
not  yet  been  induced  to  labor.  A  number  of  trading  sta- 
tions on  the  coasts  of  Dutch  New  Guinea  are  visited  by 
vessels  to  collect  their  stores  of  b^che-de-mer,  nntmegs, 
tortoise  and  pearl  shell,  and  birds-of -paradise  feathers. 
New  Guinea  is  one  of  the  least  known  parts  of  the  world; 
little  use  is  yet  made  of  its  varied  resources. 

New  Caledonia,  whose  development  is  retarded  by  its 
being  a  French  penal  colony,  is  exceptionally  rich  in  min- 
erals and  metals.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  sources  of  supply 
of  nickel  and  cobalt.  Coffee  is  also  exported.  Noumea, 
the  capital,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  cable  and  steamship 
connections  with  the  rest  of  the  world  (Figs.  1,  6). 

The  New  Hebrides  (French)  have  a  considerable  trade 
in  fish,  copra,  pearl  and  tortoise  shell,  b€che-de-mer,  and 
bananas,  French  and  Australian  syndicates  controlling  the 
business.  The  islands  have  long  been  an  important  source 
of  native  labor  (kanakas)  imported  to  Queensland  for  the 
sugar  plantations. 

The  Solomon  islands  (German  in  the  north,  British  in 
the  south)  give  great  opportunity  for  the  copra  industry. 

palm,  and  ia  a  staple  article  of  diet  in  the  hundreds  of  islands  where  it 
grows.  It  ia  used  in  oountries  thtit  import  it  aa  a  table  delicacy  or 
dessert.  The  banana  ia  most  largaljr  used  as  food  in  tropical  Africa, 
where  it  ia  the  main  support  of  millions  of  people. 

*  Refer  to  Fig.  20  for  this  chapter,  unless  otherwise  directed. 
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BritiBh  firms  engaged  in  copra  drying  send  their  prodnct 
in  Bmall  veesels  to  central  stations  to  await  the  arrival  of  a 
ship  from  Sydney.     These  islands  are  still  little  known. 

The  Fiji  Iilaodi  nre  the  moat  thrivisg  ool<my  among  the 
8onth  Fac^  gnraps.  Sandalwood  first  attracted  traders  to 
the  islands  early  in  the  last  century.  Eleven  hundred 
miles  from  New  Zealand  and  3,000  from  the  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, close  trade  relations  are  maintained  with  those 
countries.  Sugar,  copra,  and  fruit,  chiefly  bananas,  are 
the  most  important  export  products.  The  sugar  interests, 
largely  in  the  bands  of  one  company,  extend  over  a  number  . 
of  the  islands,  and  supply  all  the  home  demand  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  exporta.  Copra  ie  next  in  importance. 
Bananas,  among  the  finest  In  the  world,  are  sent  to  .New 
Zealand  and  Australian  markets.  Two  to  three  cropa  of 
maize  are  annually  harvested.  The  natives  make  good 
plantation  hands,  but  the  demand  for  labor  exceeding  the 
supply,  many  cooliea  from  India  have  been  brought  into 
the  country.  Suva,  the  capital,  and  Levuka  have  good 
harbors,  and  are  both  commercially  important.  The  ex- 
ports exceed  the  imports,  which  consist  of  cotton  goods, 
machinery,  hardware,  and  foodstuffe.  The  trade  is  almost 
entirely  with  the  AustralaBisn  colonies  and  the  United 
Kingdom." 

The  Samoan  group  is  a  German  possession,  excepting 
Tutuila  and  the  little  Manna  islands,  which  belong  to  the 
United  States  (p.  173).  German  planters  have  long  had 
the  largest  interests  in  the  islands.  There  are  no  habitsr 
tions  more  than  four  miles  from  the  coasts.  Kanaka  labor 
is  imported  from  other  islands,  as  the  Samoans  will  not 
work  on  the  plantations.  Copra  is  the  largest  export,  cacao, 
bananas,  pineapples,  and  limes  being  also  sold.  Clothing, 
provisions,  and  kerosene  are  the  chief  imports.  The  trade 
is  chiefly  with   the  Australasian  .colonies,  Germany,  the 

•  Imports  (1B68),  #1,200,000 ;  exports,  f  3,420,000. 
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United  States,  and  Great  Britain.  Apia,  noted  for  its  de- 
structive hurricanee,  and  Fago-Pago  {U.  S.)  axe  the  best 
harbors. 

The  Friendly  iBlaqda  (Tonga  gronp),  the  last  to  be 
placed  under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  power  (British), 
are  between  Fiji  and  Samoa,  and  have  a  veiy  small  foreign 
trade.  They  sell  most  of  their  copra  to  Germany,  and  buy 
their  cloth  and  foodstaSs  in  Sew  Zealand. 

The  Society  Islands  (Tahiti),  east  of  Samoa,  belong  to 
France,  bat  nearly  half  of  the  total  trade  is  with  the  United 
States,  San  Francisco  being  the  nearest  market  in  which  to 
bay  flour  and  textiles,  and  having  frequent  communications 
with  the  group.  Copn^  vanilla,  and  mother-of-pearl  are 
the  chief  exports. 

.The  Marshall  Islands  export  copra  and  cocoanuts,  most 
of  the  business  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Jaluit  Company. 
The  Caroline  Islands,  recently  ceded  with  the  Ladrones  by 
Spain  to  Germany,  are  an  estensive  archipelago  of  small 
islands,  with  considerable  trade  in  copra. 

This  brief  survey,  of  the  more  important  Pacific  groups 
shows  that  their  principal  export  is  copra.  The  total  trade 
of  all  of  them  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Hawaiian  group 
(p.  181),  which  has  the  advantage  of  a  cooler  climate  and 
high  civilization.  The  resources  of  these  islands  are  very 
great,  though  as  yet  little  use  has  been  made  of  them. 
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ry  rcgnlsr  In  outline,  haa  few  good  hBrbore,  and  onlj  one,  Lorenio 
plain,  the  riveri  are  Intcmipled  by  raptds  aiong  the  edies  of  the  iim 
ommeree.  The  only  very  Important  reaches  of  nnhrokpn  navtmtiin 
1  to  devclopmenl.    BffTPt.  Tnnis.  Algeria,  and  8onl 

.  ^.idHti  w"h'the  Medlterranpan  :  also  t£;nomnwn'i''laree^nd'^"a'iri 
ij  porta  ftom  Port  Said  lo  Cape  Town.    The  west  coaac  cable  line  extsB 
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[anvManinez,  of  the  flnlcliM,    Moat  of  the  contlueat  beinjc  a  high  Uble-land  descending 
[tl.werpralaiu,  eo  that  none  of  them  la  enBlly  navlsahli  from  the  eea  —  "■"  •" '— -■'—     '"■— 
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CHAPTER  XLV 

BOYPT  AND   NOSTH  AFBIOA 

TlLe  Hile  gives  life  and  eonunennal  valne  to  ^^pt  Ex- 
cluding its  enormonB  deserts,  Egypt  has  an  area  only  as 
large  as  New  Hampshire,  enriched  by  mud  which  the  annual 
floods  of  the  Nile  spread  over  it.  About  9,000,000  people 
are  densely  distributed  over  the  Nile  delta  and  the  river 
banks,  vhich  in  the  Bummer  season  benefit  by  the  floods. 
The  White  Nile  (Fig.  154)  swells  their  volume,  but  the 
Bine  Nile  and  the  Atbara,  north  of  it,  bring  the  fertilizing 
silt  from  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia.*  Though  tributary 
to  Turkey,  British  influence — paramount  in  Egypt — has 
contributed  much  to  its  recent  rapid  progress. 

Three  flfUu  of  the  popnlatian  are  &rmerg.  Though  the 
climate  is  warm,  temperate  as  well  as  subtropical  crops  are 
raised.  Cotton  is  the  great  export  crop,  being  about  three 
fourths  of  all  the  exports.  A  French  botanist,  in  1831, 
found  a  few  plants  growing  wild  in  Cairo,  with  a  long 
staple  fiber,  which  he  recognized  as  cotton  of  exceptionally 
fine  quality.  The  result  of  this  discovery  was  the  develop- 
ment of  cotton-planting,  which  was  rapidly  extended  as 
manufacturing  countries  came  to  know  the  merits  of  the 

•  A  very  targe  dam  is  building  (1901)  across  the  Nile,  at  Aasuan,  to 
impound  a,  part  of  the  Qood  waters  that  run  to  waste  in  the  moDths  of 
ioundation.  This  surplus  water  will  be  reserved  for  the  montbs  of  the 
low  Nile  (our  winter  months),  and  will  then  be  turned  into  the  irriga- 
tion canals ;  thus  the  fields  that  may  be  irrigated  the  year  round  will 
be  widely  extended. 
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fiber.  Most  of  it  is  raised  in  the  delta,  but  the  region 
soath  of  Cairo  alBO  prodncea  a  considerable  quantity.  Prac- 
ticallj  the  entire  crop,  about  one  tenth  as  lai^e  as  that  of 
the  United  States  (Fig.  63),  is  exported,  finding  a  quick 
market,  at  good  prices,  in  the  United  States  {p.  95)  and 
in  the  leading  countries  of  Europe.  Half  of  it  is  sold  to 
England.    MarBeilles  buys  most  of  the  cotton  seed. 

Cereals  and  vegetables  are  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  exports. 
Bice  thriTes  in  the  delta ;  wheat  is  a  still  larger  crop,  occu- 
pying a  third  of  the  delta  and  half  of  the  farm  lands  south 
of  it;  maize  is  also  one  of  the  large  food  crops.  Much 
rice  is  imported,  but  surplus  vheat  and  maize  are  sent 
to  Europe,  as  are  beans,  used  in  England  as  horse  feed. 
Cane  sugar  is  sent  refined  to  the  markets  of  the  Levant, 
where  it  competes  with  other  sugars.  Tobacco  is  one  of 
the  largest  agricnltural  imports.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco 
in  Egypt  was  prohibited  in  1890,  because  some  manufac- 
turers of  the  famous  Egyptian  cigarettes  were  mislng  in- 
ferior home  tobacco  with  imported  Turkish  leaf,  thereby 
imperiling  the  foreign  trade — a  source  of  large  Government 
revenue  through  the  export  tax.*  Egyptian  onions  have  a 
prominent  part  in  trade,  going  to  the  United  States  as  well 
as  to  several  European  countries. 

Sheep  and  goats,  supplying  skins,  are  a  source  of  wealth, 
but  the  imports  of  animal  products  are  much  larger  than 
the  exports.  As  industries  have  small  development,  tex- 
tiles (more  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole  imports),  hardware 
and  machinery,  glass,  chemicals,  and  other  manufactures 
are  large  imports.  As  Egypt  has  no  timber,  Scandinavia, 
Hungary,  and  other  countries  supply  a  large  amount  of 
lumber,  and  England  sends  coal.     The  magnitude  of  the 

*  Hoet  of  the  genuine  "  Egyptian  "  cigarettes  in  the  export  trade 
are  made  in  Cairo  by  Qrecian  workmen,  using  Turkish  tobacco  and 
paper  manufactured  in  German;,  Austria,  or  Italy.  Many  of  the 
oigarettea  conSDmed  in  the  country  are  made  of  cheaper  tobacco  by 
native  -workmen. 
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cotton  exports,  however,  almost  inrariably  turn  the  balance 
of  trade  in  favor  of  Egypt.  Our  purchases  'of  Egjrptian 
cotton  are  worth  two  or  three  times  as  mnoh  as  oar  sales  to 
that  conntry,* 

Tripoli  hu  the  Im^ert  caravan  trad«  with  the  Sudan. 
Its  coast  line  being  nearer  to  the  Sudan  than  any  other 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  littoral,  and  wells  being  most 
nnmerons  along  the  western  desert  rentes,  Tripoli  has  the 
best  advantages  for  caravan  trade.  Several  great  caravans, 
numbering  as  many  as  9,000  camels,  cross  the  desert  every 
year  to  Lake  Chad  and  Timbuktu  (Fig.  151),  carrying  tex- 
tiles from  England,  weapons,  tools,  and  hardware  from 
Germany,  glassware  from  Italy,  and  sugar  and  many  small 
articles  from  France.  They  return  with  ostrich  feathers, 
ivory,  gold  dust,  tanned  hides,  and  some  slaves — a  trafSonow 
prohibited,  but  surreptitiously  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
Most  oi  Tripoli  is  a  sandy  waste,  interspersed  with  fertile 
oases,  producing  dates.  The  imports  are  manufactures, 
many  of  them  purchased  for  barter  in  the  Sudan  and  desert 
trade.  The  exports  include  commodities  from  the  Sudan ; 
esparto,  the  largeat  export,  growing  on  the  moorlands  of 
the  coast ;  sponges,  from  the  rich  fisheries  along  the  coast ; 
barley,  the  most  important  cereal ;  madder,  for  dyeing ; 
henna  leaves,  used  in  cosmetic  preparations ;  egg^,  sent  in 


"  Pig.  164  shows  the  most  important  railroad  conncetion  hetween 
the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Nile.  A  network  of  railroads  covers  the  delta. 
The  Nile  Railroad  has  been  extended  to  Khartum,  the  capital  of  the 
Egyptian  Sudan,  ruined  bj  the  Mahdist  tyranny.  Khartum  was  for- 
merly the  trade  center  between  Cairo,  Saakin,  and  the  upper  Nile 
regions.  Its  favorable  position  will  again  make  the  rebuilt  city  impor- 
tant in  trade.  Alexandria,  the  largest  port  and  commercial  city,  has  a 
movement  of  over  2,000,000  tons  a  year— about  one  fifth  as  much  as 
passes  through  the  Suez  Canal.  Cairo,  the  largest  city  in  Africa,  at 
the  junction  o(  the  delta  and  the  valley,  is  the  political  center,  the 
seat  of  the  tobacco  industry,  and  derives  large  profit  from  the  winter 
tourist  traffic.  Suakin  is  a  Red  Sea  forwarding  port,  connected  with 
the  upper  Nile  by  camel  caravan. 
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large  numbers  to  Malta ;  and  a  few  horses  and  cattle  of  the 
littoral.  As  the  city  of  Tripoli  has  a  fair  harbor,  the  cara- 
van routes  converge  there.  Turkish  influences  prevail,  and 
Tripoli  is  far  behind  the  neighboring  countries. 

Alg:ens  IB  the  moit  important  colony  of  France  (Fig.  155). 
The  political  and  businesB  relations  of  the  mother  country 
with  Algiers  are  very  close,  the  colony's  senators  and  depu- 
ties having  an  equal  voice  with  those  of  France  in  parlia- 
ment, and  over  five  sixths  of  the  exterior  trade  being  with 
France.  It  is  pre-eminently  an  agricultural  country  and 
a  prosperous  colony,  though  it  suffers  from  droughts  and 
the  lack  of  navigable  rivers.  Algeria  is  France's  mainstay 
for  all  kinds  of  early  vegetables,  including  enormous  quan- 
tities of  potatoes,  which  are  carried  on  fast  steamers  to 
Marseilles.  The  green  produce,  Jeaving  Algiers  at  noon, 
is  unloaded  at  Marseilles  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day, 
starts  on  the  evening  trains  for  Lyons  and  Paris,  and  is  for 
sale  in  the  Paris  markets  from  35  to  40  hours  after  leaving 
Africa.  Tobacco  is  one  of  the  most  remunerative  crops, 
France's  imports  from  Hungary  and  other  countries  having 
been  largely  reduced  since  Algeria  became  a  source  of  sup- 
ply. A  part  of  the  wheat  and  barley  harvest  is  exported, 
the  wheat  being  particularly  rich  in  gluten,  and  therefore 
desired  by  makers  of  alimentary  pastes.  Flax  succeeds 
well,  but  is  a  minor  industry.  Olives  and  oil  seeds  are 
large  crops,  very  convenient  to  the  Marseilles  market,  the 
largest  buyer  of  these  commodities. 

Algeria  is  one  of  the  greatest  wine  producers,  the  vine 
thriving  everywhere.  TVance  buys  the  large  variety  of 
wines  exported,  mixing  them  with  French  wines.  Large 
cork  forests  supply  much  of  the  cork  of  commerce.  Millions 
of  sheep  and  goats  find  ample  pastnrage  on  the  high  pla- 
teaus of  the  south,  and  exports  of  wool  and  skins  are  large. 
Esparto  is  a  great  natural  resource,  to  be  had  for  the  gath- 
ering. The  oases  on  the  edge  of  the  Sahara,  with  their 
groves  of  date  palms,  watered  from  artesian  wells,  make 
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Alsibu.— Algiers,  the  ctipltal  and  chief  port,  has  a  flue  artlOcial  barbor  (Fig.  IX),  the 
fastest  iteamahip  conoectiona  with  Maraeliles,  and  eiporte  more  Tegatshiaa,  to- 
bacco, flax,  wine,  and  eheep  than  an;  other  port.  Ita  great  commercial  advau- 
ti^ea  are  its  central  poBitiao  on  the  coul  and  the  shortest  aea  male  to  Uu- 
aelllea.  Oran,  with  two  thirds  ss  macb  foreign  trade  as  Algiers,  leads  in  ex- 
ports of  esparto,  tatmlng  btuba,  and  cereala.  FbillppeTille  tmd  Booa,  in  the  east, 
with  beailf  SB  much  trade  together  as  that  of  Algiers,  export  half  of  the  wool. 
Osb.  and  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  olive  oil  and  coifc  wood. 
Hoetsganem,  near  Or»n,  thangb  an  open  roadalead,  has  conaidenble  trade.  Benl 
Sat  Ib  the  port  for  (he  rich  Inn  ores  of  the  northwest.  The  Tell  and  littoral,  the 
rich  cultivated  strip  between  the  AUu  Monntains  and  the  coast,  tm  covered  with 
sgricnltoral  villages,  and  yield  the  wheat,  hartef.  tobacco,  oUves,  grapes,  and 
other  f roits  farming  a  large  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  conntry.  The  Tell  eiteods 
from  SO  to  190  milee  inland.  Onl;  (he  Onest  forest  areas  are  shown  on  thia  mapj 
they  are  mainly  on  the  slopes  of  the  Atlas.  The  vast  area  Included  between 
broken  lines  shows  the  high  drier  regions,  where  separto  (alf  a)  grans  wild.  It  la 
eiported  m^nlj  to  French  paper  mills  and  England,  bnt  would  suj^ly  a  large 
part  of  the  paper  stock  of  the  world  If  wood  pulp  were  not  general];  In  ase. 
Sheep  and  goats  in  great  nnmbeis  graze  on  the  succulent  herbs  of  thie  region, 
supplying  the  wool  and  shins  that  are  Important  in  the  exports.  On  the  edge  of 
the  dsBert.  reached  by  the  ndlroad  at  Blakra,  are  irrigated  oases  growing  millions 

Tnms.— The  Tell,  with  <te  characteristic  prodocls,  eiteoda  through  the  north 
partof  Tnnls.  The  Frencbhave  cut  a  deep  channel  through  the  aaJt  lake  between 
Ooletta  and  Tnnls.  the  capital,  making  Tnnls  a  msrltlme  port.  Bizerta  is  also  an 
Important  port  and  a  French  naval  station.  Sasa  and  Sfai,  on  the  east  coaat,  ex- 
port esparto  and  cork.  A  railroad  baa  been  built  (1900)  between  Sfax  and  Gafsa 
to  the  rich  phosphate  beds  eitendtng  Into  Algeria,  making  that  region  the  largest 
sonrce  of  phosphate,  excepting  our  sontbeaalem  states. 
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Algeria  one  of  the  leading  exporters  of  dates.*  Iron  ore, 
found  in  the  northwest,  is  sent  to  France ;  extensive  phos- 
phate beds  in  the  southeast  are  as  yet  little  developed. 

Algeria  is  tributary  to  France  for  nearly  all  its  manu- 
factures. The  Arabs  make  cloths,  carpets,  and  jewelry  that 
have  considerable  foreign  sale.  Along  the  coast  and  in  the 
Tell  are  flour  mills,  oil  refineries,  factories  for  making 
alimentary  pastes,  sardine  canneries,  and  cork-vorking 
establishments.  As  the  colony  lacks  coal,  it  can  not  advan- 
tageously attempt  the  mannfacture  of  many  articles  that 
may  cheaply  be  procured  from  France. 

The  exterior  trade  has  been  almost  steadily  increasing 
for  many  years,  with  the  development  of  agriculture  and 
stock-raising,  under  the  French  regime.  The  largest  ex- 
ports are  tobacco,  cereals,  esparto,  wine,  iron  ore,  cork, 
and  vegetables.  The  most  important  imports  are  gen- 
eral manufactures,  coal,  and  colonial'  products  (coSee,  tea, 
and  apices).  The  United  States  has  very  little  share  in 
the  trade. 

TuniA  has  made  great  piogreas  under  the  French  protector- 
ate. Twenty  years  ago,  under  the  Turkish  regime,  life  and 
property  were  insecure,  there  were  no  roads,  and  Tunis,  the 
capital,  conld  not  be  reached  by  ocean  vessels.  It  ia  now 
safe  to  engage  in  Enterprises  and  to  accumulate  property ; 
all  towns  are  connected  by  roads ;  railroads  have  been 
built.  Tunis  is  a  seaport,  and  agriculture,  the  largest  inter- 
est, has  developed.  Physically,  Tunis  is  a  prolongation  of 
Algeria  to  the  east  (Fig.  155).     The  soil  of  the  Tell  is  rich, 

•  The  date  (Pig.  43)  ia  a  very  large  product  of  North  Africa,  Arabia, 
and  Persia,whero  it  is  ateadiog  article  of  food.  It  is  grown  succesBrnllj 
in  California.  Biskra  is  the  great  market  in  Algeria,  the  fmit  from 
several  oases  being  sent  there  to  be  packed.  Some  varieties  are  sent  to 
Europe  and  America  for  eating  or  sirups,  and  others  are  retained  for 
the  food  supply  of  the  Arabs.  The  eiport  crop  is  purchased  by  whole- 
sale bnyers  at  Biskra  and  shipped  to  Marseilles,  where  it  is  rcinspected 
and  repacked  for  the  trade. 
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producing  cereals,  oliye  oil,  and  wine  for  export.  The  olive 
oil  of  the  Tell  and  the  dates  of  the  oases  are  regarded  as 
the  best  in  the  -world.  Esparto  is  gathered  on  the  Bouthem 
plateaus.  The  fisheries  are  particularly  rich,  and  the  yield 
of  spongee  is  important.  Carpet-weaving  is  the  only  con- 
siderable indnstry.  Three  fifths  of  the  trade  is  with  France 
and  Algeria,  England  and  Malta  having  an  eighth  of  it  and 
Italy  a  tenth. 

CommerM  hat  little  deTeU^mmt  in  Koioccb  (Fig.  154). 
Its  stagnant,  poverty-stricken  condition  is  due  to  mi&- 
govemment  from  the  time  the  Moors  were  expelled  from 
Spain.  Morocco  is  still  steeped  in  barbarism,  though  it  is 
nearer  to  Europe  than  any  other  part  of  Africa.  With  a 
fine  climate,  good  soil,  and  great  natnral  riches,  it  is  gov- 
erned by  an  absolute  sultan,  its  people  are  fanatical  Mo- 
hammedans, and  white  men  are  not  safe  in  most  parts  of 
the  land.  Very  little  European  influence  has  been  used  to 
improve  these  conditions.*'  ^  There  are  no  railroads,  no  roads 
except  mule  and  camel  paths.  Mining  is  absolutely  pro- 
hibited. Tangier,  Mogador,  and  a  few  smaller  ports  are 
open  to  foreign  trade,  which  is  very  small  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  and  value  of  the  country.  The  city  of  Morocco 
has  caravan  communications  with  Timbuktu  on  the  Niger, 
bringing  from  the  Sudan  ivory,  gold  dust,  and  ostrich 
feathers,  besides  large  quantities  of  dates  from  an  oasis 
in  the  Tafllet  district  of  the  Sahara.  The  imports  are  cot- 
tons, silks,  hardware,  candles,  and  petroleum.  The  chief 
exports  are  beans,  cattle,  wool,  goatskins,  eggs,  and  wax. 
England  sends  about  three  fifths  of  the  imports  and  takes 
a  fourth  of  the  exports.     Petroleum  is  the  American  prod- 

*  Morocco  is  an  illustration  of  the  (act  that  political  jealousy  some- 
times retards  commercial  development.  None  of  the  great  European 
powers  is  willing  that  any  of  its  rivals  should  gain  political  or  commer- 
cial ascendency  in  Morocco,  That  country,  therefore,  has  be«n  let 
alone,  while  enterprises  have  been  pushed,  by  all  means,  in  other 
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net  most  need.     Goatskins  are  the  only  considerable  export 
to  this  conntry.* 

STATISTICS  FOE  NORTH  AFRICA 

BOIPT 

Average  Annuai  Trade  {in  Million  DoUara) 

IBSl-'SS.  ISai-'W.  IBM. 

Imports 40.0  45.0  58.6 

Exports 81. 0  68.3  75. » 

Population  (Lower  and  Upper  Egypt,  1897),  9,755,895. 

Gold  is  the  monetary  standard,  with  the  ponnd  (100 
piasters,  worth  (4.94^)  as  the  unit  of  coinage.  Metric 
weights  and  measures,  but  local  denominations  also  em- 
ployed. 

Tripoli 

Importa.  Exjwrta. 

Trademl899 11,878,100  |1,907,700 

Population  (estimated),  1,000,000. 

Alobxia 
Average  AnnaaX  T'rade  {in  Million  Dollart) 

lesi-'ss.         ie»i-i«.  ISM. 

Imports 62.0  46.0  65.8 

Exports 38.6  51.0  68.7 

Population  (1896),  4,479,421. 

French  coinage,  weights,  and  measures. 

Tunis 
Average  Annual  Trade  {in  Million  Dollare) 

IBMktT.  IBM. 

Imports 9.3  10.3 

Exports 7.1  8.5 

Population  (estimated),  1,500,000. 

*  Gibraltar,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Meditecianean  from  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  Malta,  between  Sicily  and  Africa,  are  military  and  naval  sta- 
tions of  Great. Britain,  maintained  to  secure  the  ronte  through  the 
Mediterranean  to  India,  and  important  also  as  coaling  stations. 
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CHAPTER  XLVI 
TBOPIOAL    AFBIOA 

TTiid«i^ronnd  waten  giT«  oommerclal  nine  to  th«  Sahara 
(Fig.  154).  This  greatest  desert  in  the  world,  foar  fifths  aa 
large  aa  the  United  States,  ia  a  barren  waste  simply  because 
the  drying  winds  from  Bonth  Eorope  bring  very  little  rain. 
The  soil  lacks  no  element  of  fertility  save  moisture.  Only 
one  river,  the  Nile,  crosses  the  desert,  which  ia  turned  into 
a  garden  along  the  great  waterway.  The  Sahara,  however, 
does  not  lack  underground  water  courses;  wherever  they 
come  to  light  in  natnral  depressions  (wells),  or  are  reached  ' 
by  boring,  the  surrounding  lands  are  turned  into  oases, 
date  palms  and  cereals  are  raised,  and  thus  food  is  pro- 
vided for  thousands  of  persona.  Without  these  oases  the 
present  desert  traffic  could  not  exist,  nor  could  there  be 
the  commercial  highways  across  the  desert  indicated  in 
Fig.  134. 

The  desert  gradually  merges  in  the  fertile  lands  of  the 
Sudan,  acroas  the  northern  half  of  which  is  a  region  of  date 
palms  and  subtropical  cereals  (Fig.  156).  This  is  a  region 
of  comparatively  dense  population,  a^mijttnre  of  Hamitic, 
Semitic,  and  Negro  peoples  (Fig.  19),  many  of  whom  are 
clad  in  the  cotton  cloths  which  they  manufacture  or  buy 
from  the  oaravans  and  are  skilled  in  leather  work  and 
other  industries.  They  have  many  horses  and  cattle,  and 
important  trade  among  themselves.  They  are  now  under 
British  and  French  dominion.  Though  fanatical  Moham- 
medans, they  are  yielding,  particularly  in  the  Lake  Chad 
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region,  to  European  influence,  and  trade  with  them  prom- 
isea  to  become  important. 

South  of  this  region  is  a  broad  belt,  distinguished  in 
Fig.  156  as  a  land  of  cotton,  maize,  and  tropical  millet. 


FiQ.  11)6.— Agricul  tore  iD  AfriCH. 

Korses  gradually  disappear  iu  this  belt,  and  are  not  seen 
again  till  South  Africa  is  reached.  Cattle  also  disappear, 
except  in  East  Africa.  Cotton  Is  nowhere  an  important  crop 
in  Africa  except  in  Egypt,  but  its  futqre  possibilities  are 
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very  great.  This  region,  except  along  the  west  coast  and 
the  Higer  and  Nile  rivers,  is  now  less  influenced  by  foreign 
commerce  than  almoat  any  other  part  of  Africa. 

Farther  south  is  a  targe  region  of  cocoannt  palms  near 
the  sea ;  of  the  oil  palm,  extending  from  the  coast  far  into 
the  interior ;  of  the  baohab  tree  and  the  banana.  This  is 
the  district,  from  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  to  the  Upper  Congo,' 
that  produces  most  of  the  palm  oil  from  the  fruit  of  the  oil 
palm,  sent  to  Marseilles  and  other  centers  for  the  manufac- 
ttire  of  soap  and  candlea ;  and  palm  kernels,  from  which  the 
oil  is  expressed ;  and  also  the  groundnut  (peanut,  but  richer 
in  oil  than  our  peanut),  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Europe, 
and  valued  chiefly  for  its  oil.  This  also  is  a  part  of  the  habi- 
tat of  the  kola  nut,  exported  for  medical  uses,  a  large  arti- 
cle of  commerce  throughout  tropical  Africa,  where  its 
stimqlating  qualities  are  valued.  From  this  area  comes 
most  of  the  African  rubber,  procured  from  various  vines, 
which  have  been  so  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  native  col- 
lectors that  they  can  scarcely  be  found  within  forty  miles 
of  the  coast.  The  baobab  tree,  under  whose  bark  is  a  flber 
useful  in  paper-making,  is  the  giant  of  African  vegetation. 
The  banana  is  a  large  article  of  food  wherever  it  grows, 
but  foreign  markets  have  nearer  sources  of  supply. 

South  of  the  Congo  is  another  large  region  of  cotton, 
maize,  and  tropical  millet,  which  is  important  in  commerce 
along  the  Portuguese  coast.  Observe  the  great  sheep-rais- 
ing steppes  of  South  Africa;  the  west  coast  area  of  aridity, 
in  German  Southwest  Africa,  where  the  winds  from  the  In- 
dian Ocean  have  lost  most  of  their  moisture  before  they 
reach  this  region ;  observe  also  the  wheat  and  vine  lands  of 
South  Africa. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  continent  is  a  wide  area  where 
coflee,  tropical  cereals,  and  the  banana  are  characteristic 
plants.  At  the  south  end  of  Lake  Nyassa  ooflee,  which 
brings  a  high  price  in  the  London  market,  is  now  raised. 
Near  the  coast  is  a  narrow  belt  where  the  oil  palm  again 
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enteA  into  trade.  The  northeastern  projection  of  Africa, 
south  of  the  Red  Sea,  has  small  part  in  commerce,  except 
along  the  ooasts.  West  of  it  are  the  highlands  of  Abyssinia 
and  the  plateau  region  Bonth  of  them  ^ropical  highland 
cultures),  which  promise  to  be  of  much  future  importance. 
In  this  region  and  a  little  east  of  it  are  large  numbers  of 
oattle,  the  main  food  of  many  of  the  people. 

The  rnde  native  hoe  is  the  agricultural  impiemest  through- 
out tn^iioaL  Afirioa.  The  type  of  tillage  may  be  diBtinguiahed 
aB  hoe  culture,  jost  as  we  speak  of  the  garden  culture  of 
China,  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  and  the  planting 
industry  in  the  Brazil  coSee  areas.  The  banana,  yam, 
manioc,  maize,  poultry,  and  goat  are  the  staple  of  food. 

Nearly  all  the  vast  territory  is  now  held  by  European 
powers,  who  are  trying  to  develop  commerce.  The  climate 
nearly  everywhere  is  very  unhealthful.  Human  porterage 
is  the  oidy  means  of  transportation  in  large  regions. 

Only  three  states  of  tropioal  Aflrioa  are  independent. 
Liberia  (Fig.  154)  is  a  negro  republic,  inhabited  by  over 
20,000  colonists  from  this  country  and  perhaps  1,000,000 
natives.  The  colonists  are  farmers,  living  on  the  coast  or 
along  the  rivers  not  far  inland.  Most  of  the  country  is 
covered  with  heavy  forests,  the  products  of  which,  together 
with  palm  oil  and  co3ee  of  excellent  quality,  are  the  chief 
exports.     Monrovia  is  the  capital  and  chief  seaport. 

The  Congo  Free  State  embraces  the  larger  part  of  the 
Congo  basin  (Fig.  157).  Over  1,000  white  men  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  state,  trading  companies,  and  missionary  socie- 
ties are  scattered  through  the  country.  Boma  is  the  capi- 
tal, and  Banana,  Boma,  and  Matadi  are  the  ports.  The 
chief  export  is  rubber,  the  state  being  the  largest  source  of 
African  rubber.  It  is  gathered  by  natives  mainly  in  the 
upper  Congo  region,  each  village  chief  being  compelled  to 
supply  a  certain  quantity.  It  is  a  misdemeanor  to  kill  the 
rubber  vines,  the  natives  having  been  taught  to  tap  them, 
so  that  the  wound  may  heal  and  the  plant  produce  again. 
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The  planting  of  vines  is  also  oompulsory.  The  second 
largest  export  is  ivory.  Most  of  the  ivory  now  reaching 
the  markets  comes  from  this  state,  a  large  part  of  it  being 
what  is  known  as  "  dead  ivory  " ;  in  other  words,  tusks  that 
were  accimmlating  in  the  country  long  before  the  natives 
met  the  whites  and  learned  that  ivory  had  commercial 


r™.  IW.-iTbli  map  »iiow«  the  Congo  Riwr  uid  lU  trlbuUriCB  onlj  »e  f«  M  Ihey  ue 
Divigable.  Stunuhlpa  Irom  Antwerp  and  Rotterdun  ascend  the  Congo  tO  milM 
to  Ifatidl  at  the  foot  of  the  rapida,  which  Interrupt  naTigatiou  to  Stanley  Pool,  a 
diatance  of  as  miles.  A  nllmad  around  the  rapids  coniiecU  Hatadi  with  Dolo, 
on  Stanley  Fool.  This  Is  the  sUrtlng  point  for  a  fleet  of  over  lOO  steamboat* 
which  ascend  the  Congo  and  Ita  afflnenta.  the  total  navigation  aboie  Stanley  Pool 
being  abonl  7,000  mllea,  Theee  ateambosts  carry  anppllea  to  the  nnmerona  Bta- 
tlone  of  the  Congo  Free  Slate  and  the  Flench  Congo,  and  lo  the  trading  and  mlB- 
alooary  posts  that  are  scattered  along  the  navigable  water  ways,  and  bring  dowD 
the  stores  of  Upper  Congo  Ivory,  mbbet,  and  palm  oil  that  are  transshipped  to  the 
cars  at  Dolo.    Tbe  prlnclpsl  stUlons  of  the  Congo  State  are  shown. 

valoe.  Palm  nuts  and  palm  oil,  much  of  them  gathered 
far  up  the  Congo,  are  the  only  other  exports  of  impor- 
tance. The  imports  are  supplies  for  the  stations  and  cot- 
ton textiles,  beads,  brass  wire,  and  other  articles  for  the 
natives.* 

*  Throughout  tropiosl  Afriok  the  Sftte  of  flrearmB  or  BpirituooB 
liquors  is  now  resbriotod  to  regions  in  which  the  trade  had  long  been 
eetoblished.    "  Mericani,'*  cheap  cotton  cloth  made  in  this  eountrj,  is 
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Abyssinia,  B  native  kingdom,  mostly  8,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  is  beginning  to  be  of  some  importance  in  foreign  trade. 
The  chief  commercial  town  is  Harar,  which  is  being  con- 
nected by  a  railroad  with  the  French  port  of  Jiboti.  Nearly 
all  the  imports  are  textiles,  about  half  the  entire  purchases 
being  American  unbleached  cottons.  The  chief  exports  are 
coffee,  ivory,  civet  (an  animal  substance  nsed  as  a  perfume), 
gold,  wax,  and  goatskins. 

To  avoid  repetition,  it  may  be  said  that  the  exports  of 
all  the  west  coast  colonies,  from  Senegal  to  the  Congo,  con- 
sist mostly  of  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  groundnuts,  kola 
nuts,  copal  (a  resin  used  for  varnishes),  other  gums,  rubber, 
and  a  little  coffee  and  ivory.  The  imports  are  cotton 
tissues,  cutlery,  and  other  articles,  including  firearma  and 
spirits,  where  they  are  admitted. 

Among  the  more  important  colonies  are  Senegal(Fig.  154), 
the  outlet  of  the  French  Sudan,  with  a  fine  harbor  at  Dakar, 
which  is  connected  by  rail  with  St.  Louis,  the  capital.  The 
Senegal  Biver  is  navigable  for  400  miles,  and  a  railroad  is 
building  to  connect  the  head  of  navigation  with  Bammako 
on  the  Xiger.  Steamboats  ply  on  that  river  from  Bammako 
to  below  Timbuktu,  but  two  stretches  of  rapids  interrupt 
navigation  in  its  lower  course.  Freetown,  the  capital  of 
the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  has  138  inches  of  rain  a 
year  and  is  very  unhealthfuL  It  is  being  connected  by  rail- 
road with  the  interior.  Grand  Bassam  is  the  chief  trading 
center  on  the  Ivory  Coast  (French),  which  produces  a  little 
gold.  This  metal  is  also  found  along  the  streams  of  Ash- 
anti  (British),  where  profitable  mining  might  be  carried  on 
if  it  were  not  for  the  trying  climate.  Accra  is  the  most 
important  town.  Togoland  (German)  has  a  remarkable 
supply  of  the  oil  palm.    Dahomey  (French),  having  been 

very  popular  thronghout  tropical  Africa,  large  quantities  being  sent 
djrect  Of  through  England  and  other  countries  having  African  posses- 
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freed  from  the  evils  of  human  sacrifices  and  elave-raiding, 
now  has  some  legitimate  trade  with  the  mother  country. 
Lagos  is  the  finest  British  colony  on  the  coast,  with  a  very 
large  trade  Id  palm  oil.  The  population  is  dense  for  some 
distance  inland.  The  town  of  Lagos  is  the  chief  commer- 
cial center  of  West  Africa.  The  British  Sudan  (Nigeria) 
has  its  outlet  by  the  Kiger  and  its  Benne  tributary,  and 
inclades  the  leading  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns 
of  the  Sudan,  as  Sokoto,  Kano,  and  Katsena.  The  Came- 
roons  (German)  is  a  very  large  colony,  in  which  the  Ger- 
mans are  opening  plantations  of  cacao,  coffee,  and  tobacco, 
besides  dealing  in  native  products.  The  French  Congo 
extends  to  the  middle  of  the  continent  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Mobangi  River,  bnt  it  has  as  yet  only  a  fourth 
as  mnch  trade  as  the  Congo  Free  State.  Loango  is  the 
chief  port.  Brazzaville,  the  capital,  at  Stanley  Pool,  is  the 
starting  point  of  many  steamers. 

The  large  colony  of  Angola  has  three  important  sea- 
ports, Loanda,  Benguela,  and  Mossamedes.  Loanda  is  the 
second  largest  commercial  town  on  the  west  coast.  The 
railroad  now  in  operation  to  Ambaca  is  to  be  extended  to 
Malanje.  Bich  plantations  stretch  along  the  railroad,  the 
exports  of  vegetable  oils,  rubber,  wax,  cocoanuts,  and 
coffee  making  Angola  the  most  productive  Portuguese 
colony.  Practically  all  the  trade,  amounting  to  12,000,000 
exports  and  the  same  amount  of  imports  a  year,  is  with  the 
mother  country.  German  Southwest  Africa  is  healthful, 
mostly  arid,  bnt  with  rich  resources  in  copper  and  other 
metals,  and  with  some  advantages  for  grazing,  and  also  for 
agriculture,  where  irrigation  is  possible.  German  colonists 
and  Boer  refugees  from  the  Transvaal  are  settling  in  the 
most  favorable  districts. 

Portuguese  East  Africa  has  the  best  harbor  of  the  con- 
tinent at  Lorenzo  Marquez  in  Delagoa  Bay,  It  is  con- 
nected by  rail  with  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg,  and  does 
a  very  large  transit  business  to  and  from  the  Transvaal. 
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A  railroad  extends  from  the  port  of  Beira  to  Salisbaiy  in 
the  British  poBsesBioiis,  giring  a  Bhort  outlet  to  the  gold 
fields  of  Maahon^iuid.  QailLmane  and  Mozambiqne  are 
other  important  ports.  Ocean  Tessela  can  enter  the  Chinde 
branch  of  the  Zambeei  delta,  bat  rapids  obstruct  river  navi- 
gation about  SOO  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The 
chief  imports  are  cottons  and  spirits. 

British  Central  Africa  is  almost  entirely  undeveloped, 
but  large  progroBB  has  been  made  in  the  Central  Africa 
Protectorate,  where  fine  coffee  plantations  have  been  opened 
near  the  aouth  end  of  Lake  iN^yaBsa,  and  rice,  oats,  and  bar- 
ley thrive.  Blantyre  is  a  large  town,  with  industrial  schools 
where  trades  are  taught  to  the  natives. 

German  East  Africa  extends  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
Lake  Tanganyika.  Though  in  the  early  stages  of  develop- 
ment, the  Qermans  have  opened,  a  little  inland,  large  plan- 
tations of  coffee,  cocoanut  palms,  vanilla,  tobacco,  rubber, 
and  cacao,  and  have  started  from  the  coast  at  Tanga  a 
railroad  which  will  ultimately  extend  to  the  great  lakes. 
Subsidies  are  granted  to  railroads  and  eteamboatB,  and  the 
Government  is  promoting  enterprise  in  various  direotionH. 
British  East  Africa  is  building  a  railroad  from  its  chief 
port,  Mombasa,  to  Victoria  Xyanza.  Steamboats  ply  on 
Victoria  Nyanza,  Iflke  Tanganyika,  and  Lake  Nyassa. 

The  largest  African  island  is  Madagascar,  a  French  pos- 
session. French  cotton  textiles  are  the  chief  imports,  a 
preferential  tariff  in  favor  of  France  reducing  the  imports 
from  other  countries.  The  chief  exports  are  rubber,  wax, 
hides,  gold,  and  vanilla.  MaoritiuB  and  Reunion  are  French 
islands  producing  oane  sugar.  Zanzibar,  on  the  island  of 
that  name,  is  the  great  trade  center  for  east  equatorial 
Africa,  moet  of  the  exports  being  sent  to  that  city  for  ship- 
ment ;  imports  are  forwarded  from  Zanzibar  by  the  inland 
caravan  routes.  The  island,  with  the  neighboring  island 
of  Pemba,  supplies  a  large  part  of  the  cloves  in  the 
markets. 
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St.  Vincent,  in  the  Cape  Verde  IsliuidB  oflE  West  Atrica, 
IB  a  Portngaese  coaling  station ;  tiie  Madeira  Islands  (Portu- 
guese) export  wine ;  La  Luz,  in  the  CanarieB,  is  a  coaling 
station  for  steamers  in  the  Sonth  African  trade ;  the  Azores, 
far  ont  in  the  Atlantic  on  the  roate  from  New  York  to 
Gibraltar,  are  visited  by  an  average  of  a  steamer  a  day  to 
recoal. 
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TBMPBBATB   SOUTH  ATBIOA 

The  «l«ntion  of  South  Africa  abors  the  tea  has  important 
eflfeot  upon  Ita  indnitriei  and  commerce  (Fig.  168).  Moat  of 
the  vast  plateau,  rising  from  3,000  to  over  6,000  feet  above 
Bea  level,  haa  a  cooler  climate  than  many  other  parts  of  the 
world  similarly  distant  from  the  equator.  Although  Cape 
Town  and  Port  Elizabeth  are  at  the  south  end  of  Africa, 
they  are  nearer  the  equator  than  is  Memphis,  Tenn.;  the 
region  north  of  them,  still  nearer  the  equator,  would  not  be 
adapted  to  become  the  home  of  millloQa  of  whites  if  the 
altitude  did  not  provide  comparatively  temperate  condi- 
tions,* 

Kor«  than  half  of  South  Africa  ii  deflcicst  in  nin&ll  (Fig. 
3).  The  effect  of  this  condition  upon  density  of  popula- 
tion is  shown  in  Fig.  22.  The  aemi-arid  area  includes  the 
entire  veatem  half  of  the  country,  which  is  dry,  becauae 
South  Africa  dependa  for  rain  upon  winda  from  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  the  eastern  coast  lands  and  highlands  receive 
the  larger  part  of  this  precipitation  as  the  winds  move 
westward;  so  that  more  than  half  of  South  Africa  will 
never  be  adapted  to  support  a  dense  white  population, 
though  it  may  develop  large  mining  and  stock-raising,  and 
also  agricultnre  where  irrigation  is  possible.    The  eastern 

*  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  e,  tropical  city,  but  Johfuinesburg,  in  nearly  the 
same  latitude,  enjoys  a  temperate  climate.  Many  Eoglishmen,  with 
their  wives  and  cMldreD,  are  thriving  on  their  Btock  and  wheat  farms 
near  Salisbury,  in  southern  Rhodesia,  though  they  are  seven  degrees 
of  latitude  nearer  the  equator  thsji  the  south  end  of  Florida. 
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Fia,  1S8.— SOTTTH  Atrica. 
None  of  the  porta,  eicept  Lorenzo  Manjnei,  fa  nstnially  a  good  hiubor.  Immense 
earns  have  been  sp«Dt  to  make  them  tairlj  tate  and  convenient  fOT  eUppIng. 
Cape  Town,  the  capital  of  Cape  Colony,  is  at  a  corner  of  the  country  ineon- 
venlently  eltoatcd  ror  the  baslnesB  o!  the  Interior.  It  le  the  leading  port  of  Sonth 
Africa  only  with  reepeet  to  the  export  of  gold  and  dlamonde,  which  It  nearly 
monopolizes.  Eicepting  gold  atid  dlamonde,  more  of  the  tbln|:e  that  Soath 
Africa  edlB  1«  the  reat  of  the  world  or  hnye  from  it  pasi  Chrongh  Pott  Elliaheth 
than  throng)!  an;  other  port.  East  London,  on  the  Bnffalo  River,  U  not  easy  to 
reacb  in  certain  stages  of  the  wind,  hot  li  the  eecond  wool  port,  Dnrban,  the 
chief  city  of  Tiatsl,  hae  a  large  landlocked  harbor,  hnt  1e  too  ehsllow  tor  stesm- 
Bhlps  of  deep  dranght.  It  exports  tnoet  of  the  wool  of  the  Orange  River  Colony. 
Britlsb  and  German  capital  haa  bnllt  docks  and  warehonses  at  the  Fortngneee 
port  of  Loienio  Harqnes,  which  la  a  large  forwarding  port  for  trade  to  and  from 
the  Transvaal,  All  these  porta  are  connected  by  rail  with  the  principal  points  of 
development  In  the  Interior.  Swakopmnnd,  the  port  of  German  Southwest 
Africa,  is  neai-  the  better  port  of  Walflsh  Bay,  which  Is  a  BrlfiBb  poBsesBlon.  As 
areenitof  the  war  with  the  two  Boer  repnbltcs,  Oreat  Britain  has  added  them  to 
Its  oolonlaj  poeseBsions  nnder  the  names  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  and  Ihe 
Transvaal  Colony.  Johanneebnrg.  with  100,000  InhablUnts  before  the  war  In 
IBM,  was  then  the  largest  city  in  South  Africa. 
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part,  hoverer,  and  also  a  nairov  strip  acroBS  the  south  end, 
are  adapted  for  the  cereals,  fmite,  and  other  vegetable 
products  of  temperate  or  sahtropical  climates.  The  east 
aod  south,  therefore,  proride  the  breadstoffs  and  wine;  the 
high,  dry  plains  of  the  west,  with  an  abundance  of  nntri- 
tiouB  herbage  in  spite  of  the  scanty  rainfall,  supply  the 
larger  part  of  the  animal  products.  Because  the  opportuni- 
ties for  grazing  are  larger  than  for  farming,  the  exports  of 
wool  and  hides  are  enormous,  while  imports  of  wheat  and 
some  other  farm  crops  are  considerable. 

Observe  the  dietribation  of  the  agricultnral  and  grazing 
industries  (Fig.  158).  Wheat  is  grown,  northwest  of  Gape 
Town,  only  with  the  aid  of  irrigation ;  but  stretching  across 
the  south  end  of  Africa  is  a  strip  of  fine  farming  lands, 
where  wheat,;naize  (known  as  mealies,  a  large  food  staple), 
and  all  the  orops  of  the  temperate  zone  are  very  successful. 
The  best  of  wheat  is  also  grown  along  the  southern  border 
of  Orange  Biver  Colony. 

East  and  northeast  of  Cape  Town,  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  hills  (p.  15),  are  thouBands  of  acres  of  grapes. 
Cape  Colony  is  becoming  one  of  the  large  wine  countries, 
millions  of  gallons  being  produced  every  year.  Some  of 
the  wines  are  of  high  quality,  but  the  industry,  as  a  whole, 
has  not  yet  received  the  intelligent  development  it  needs. 
In  February  and  March,  when  the  grapes  reach  their  great- 
est perfection,  enormous  quantities  of  clusters  are  carefully 
packed,  placed  in  cool  rooms  on  the  steamers,  and  sent  to 
Great  Britain,  where  the  fresh  fruit,  in  the  early  spring,  is 
much  esteemed.  Delicious  peaches,  nectarines,  and  plums 
are  also  sent  fresh  to  the  British  spring  markets  almost 
before  English  fruits  are  in  blossom. 

East  of  the  vine  region  and  north  of  the  cereal  belt  is 
quite  a  large  area  peculiarly  adapted  for  tobacco  culture,  so' 
that  South  Africa  produces  much  of  the  tobacco  it  con- 
somes.  East  of  the  tobacco  fields  is  a  region  of  brush  and 
scrub,  known  as  the  bush  country,  which  has  developed  an 
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iudastrj  almost  pecali&r  to  South  Africa — the  raismg  of 
oatricliea  for  their  feathers. 

Oatiioh  ooltnre  is  on«  of  the  lai^  mdnitrieR.  Ostrich 
feathers  are  surpassed  onlj  by  wool  and  the  hair  of  the  An- 
gora goat  in  the  exports  of  animal  products.*  The  busi- 
ness of  domesticating  and  raising  ostricheB  was  experi- 
mental at  the  start,  and  has  had  many  vicissitudes  which 
induced  the  smaller  growers  to  abandon  it,  the  industry 
being  now  centered  mainly  in  the  bands  of  men  of  conaid- 
erable  capital.  The  most  valuable  feathers,  plumes  from 
the  wings  and  tail,  are  sometimeB  worth  as  much  as  1300  a 
pound.    Ordinary  feathers  are  worth  from  $5  to  Vt  a  pound. 

Wool-fprowingr  i>  the  largest  grazing  indoBtry.  South 
Africa  is  one  of  the  large  wool-growing  regions  {Fig.  64), 
the  product  being  usually  known  iu  the  trade  as  Cape  wool. 
^orth  of  the  region  of  vines,  tobacco,  and  ostriches  stretch 
away  the  great  high  plains  whose  herbage  is  particularly 
relished  by  sheep.  About  13,000,000  of  them  are  feeding 
on  the  plains  from  the  Great  Karroo  northward ;  4,000,000, 
before  the  recent  war,  were  herding  on  the  high,  cool  plains 
of  the  little  Orange  Free  State.  Only  AuBtralasia  and  the 
Bio  do  la  Plata  countries  surpass  South  Africa  in  the  quan- 
tity of  wool  exported.  Both  native  and  merino  sheep  are 
raised,  the  native  predominating  on  the  northwest  grazing 
lands,  while  the  merino  is  preferred  in  the  Great  Karroo, 
where  the  industry  has  its  largest  importance.  The  foreign 
sales  are  more  than  double  the  value  of  any  other  exported 
commodities,  excepting  gold  and  diamonds. 

Ooati  are  much  more  numerouB  thui  o&ttle.  The  most 
important  in  commerce  is  the  Angora  goat,  which  was 
brought  to  the  Cape  from  Anatolia  (Asia  Minor)  abont  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.     The  mohair  (exports,  about 

•  About  1875  the  atatistica  of  Cape  Colony  said  :  "  There  are  ten 
tame  ostriches  in  tliis  colonj."  There  are  now  more  than  360,000  birds 
on  the  ostrich  farms  of  the  bush  country.  The  exports,  steadily  inereas- 
ing  in  recent  years,  amounted  in  1898  to  350,000  pounds  of  feathers. 
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$3,000,000  a  year)  hag  the  repatation  of  BurpaBBing  that  of 
Anatolia  in  flneueas  and  softneBB  of  textnre,  though  sot 
eqnalmg  it  in  loBter.  The  industry  is  mainly  centered  in 
the  east  of  the  Great  Kmtoo  around  Graaf  Eeinet. 

Most  of  the  cattle  are  raised  on  the  coast  lands,  which 
are  too  wet  for  sheep  and  goats,  and  in  the  middle  veldt  of 
the  Transraal,  where  the  Boere,  on  their  enormous  farms, 
raise  large  herds.  Much  of  the  tranBport  of  South  Africa 
is  still  dependent  upon  the  slow  oz  wagon ;  the  demand  for 
oxen,  therefone,  is  very  large.  Hides  are  among  the  impor- 
tant exports. 

Natal  is  unique  in  two  of  its  agricultural  industries.  It 
is  the  only  colony  producing  sugar  and  tea.  Cane  sagar  is 
its  principal  product,  the  output  being  about  30,000  tons. 
The  tea  indnstry,  yielding  400,000  pounds  in  1899,  is  rapidly 
growing;  the  planters  have  high  hopes  of  soon  entering 
the  foreign  markets  with  good  teas  grown  much  nearer 
the  great  consuming  conntriee  than  the  present  sources  of 
supply.  Indian  coolie  labor  is  employed  on  the  sugar  and 
tea  plantations.  Much  of  the  sugar  is  exported,  but  South 
Africa  is  the  market  as  yet  for  all  the  tea  raised. 

Oold  exceeds  in  value  all  the  other  ezporta  together.* 
This  is  due  to  the  wonderful  development  of  gold  mining 
in  the  TranBvaal,  and  particularly  on  the  Witwatersrand 
aronnd  Johannesburg  (Fig.  158).  The  Witwatersrand 
(White  Hiver  Slope)  is  a  slightly  elevated  ridge,  the  water 
parting  between  two  river  systems,  about  135  miles  in 
length  and  one  mile  to  one  and  a  half  miles  in  width.  The 
mines  thus  far  opened  extend  about  twenty-five  miles  along 
the  rand.  This  small  area,  in  1898,  produced  more  gold 
than  any  other  country  (Fig.  68). f 

*  This  statement  is  based  upon  normal  conditions,  not  upon  those 
imposed  b;  war.  which  in  leOO  reduced  the  gold  output  |d5,000,000  be- 
low the  figures  of  the  previous  year. 

I  Some  of  the  mines  have  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  2,500  feet,  and 
experts  say  the  ore  may  be  profitably  mined  to  a  great«r  depth.    The 
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Diamonds  are  the  aecond  lai^est  expturt  (p.  133).  Bough 
stones  to  the  value  of  130,000,000  to  196,000,000  are  sent 
from  the  Kimberley  miueB  every  year.  Ninety-eight  per 
cent,  of  the  diamoada  of  commerce  come  from  the  minea  in 
and  near  Kimberley,  several  other  profitable  diggings  in 
that  region  having  been  abandoned  when  the  surpassing 
richness  of  the  Kimberley  mines  was  discovered.  The 
large  production  threatening  to  overstock  the  market  and 
reduce  the  price  led  (1887)  to  the  consolidation  of  the  fonr 
leading  mining  companies,  which  ahBorbed  the  smaller  con- 
cerns till  all  the  interests  were  consolidated  under  one  man- 
agement. Xo  more  diamonds  are  mined  than  the  market 
will  take  at  a  good  price.  London  buyers  attend  the  sale 
of  rough  stones  at  Kimberley  in  March  every  year.  The 
fact  that  all  dealers  know  the  quantity  of  new  diamonds 
that  has  gone  into  the  trade,  and  that  no  further  sales 
will  occur  for  a  year,  tends  to  keep  the  market  on  a  stable 
basis. 

The  development  of  the  gold  fields  of  southern  Bhodesia, 
which  are  said  to  cover  an  area  of  about  5,000  square  miles, 
is  not  far  advanced,  but  the  early  stages  of  the  work  give 
much  promise  for  the  future.  The  vi^nable  copper  mines 
near  the  west  coast  are  made  accessible  by  a  railroad  from 
Port  Nolloth.  Coal  is  the  only  other  mineral  worked  to  an 
important  extent,  mainly  in  Natal ;  the  fact  that  large  beds 
of  iron  ore  are  found  near  the  Natal  coal  is  favorable  for  the 
future  development  of  manufactures,  which  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  exist  in  South  Africa  at  present,  except  in  rela- 
tion to  the  products  of  the  vineyards,  farms,  and  pastures. 

Practically  all  the  extorts  go  to  Oreat  Britain.  The  gold, 
diamonds,  wool,  hides,  mohair,  wine,  and  ostrich  feathers 
that  South  Africa  sells  reach  other  countries  to  a  consider- 


work  is  entirely  carried  on  by  foreign  capital.  The  Boer  Government, 
through  the  taxes  imposed  Dpon  the  mining  industry,  became  one  of 
the  richest  governments  in  the  world,  in  proportion  to  population. 
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able  extent,  but  mamly  throagh  the  channels  of  BritiBh  com- 
merce. On  the  other  hand,  a  great  many  commoditiea  are 
pnrohased  from  variouB  nations.  In  1897  South  Africa  pur- 
chased from  this  country  (16,000,000  worth  of  goods,  mclnd- 
ing  wheat  and  flour,  machinery,  agricultural  implements, 
hardware,  lumber,  and  nayal  stores.  !N early  all  the  textiles 
come  from  England.  As  the  country  has  very  little  timber, 
wood  products  of  all  kinds  are  imported,  foreign  tobacco, 
largely  from  this  country,  supplements  the  home  supplies. 
While  hides  are  a  leading  export,  leather,  boots,  and  shoes 
are  purchased  in  large  quantities.  South  Africa  has  the 
raw  materials  and  favorable  climatic  conditions  for  supply- 
ing a  lai^  part  of  its  need  for  manufactured  commodities. 
The  fact  that  so  Uttle  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  form 
of  derelopment  is  largely  due  to  the  comparative  sparsity 
of  the  white  population,  which  has  been  fully  occupied 
with  the  work  of  opening  np  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country. 
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Baku,  S»B,  S9E  42T. 


map  af,  319. 
Ballarat,  441. 
Ballon,  401. 
Balsam  of  Peru,  840. 
Baltic  ports.  21  fi,  SOT,  316. 
Baltimore,  23,  6S,  120,  141,  W5, 160. 
Bamboo,  lOS,  410. 
Bammako,  466, 
Banaaa,  464. 

BanaDBB,  460 ;  map  showing  diatribu- 
tion  of,  S6. 

tropical  Africa,  450, 463,  464. 

HonduraB,  3E9. 

Hawaiian  Islands,  172. 

Fiji  Islands,  451. 

Jamaica,  386. 

Heiico,  361. 

Guatemala,  339. 

Nicaragua,  Ml,  642. 

Costa  Kica,  34S. 

Australia,  430. 
Bands,  island,  460. 
Bandar  Abbas,  428. 
Baogalur,  401. 
Bangkok,  431. 


Baobab  tree,  468. 
Baracoa,  ITO. 
Barbados,  685-886. 
population.  38T. 
Barberton,  4T1. 
Barcelona,  Spain,  302. 
Barcelona,  Venezuela,  845. 
Barletta,  289. 
Barlej,  06 ;  diagram  of  world  produc 

Algeria,  466. 

Ecuador,  874. 

BuBsia,  301. 

GerHianv.  65,  218,  226. 
Barmen-I^berfeld,  SS3. 
Barnsley,  208. 
Baroda.  403. 
Barquieimeto,  846. 
Barrancas,  646. 
Barranquilla,  372,  378. 
Bartica.  347. 
Basel,  272,  274. 
Basra,  826. 
"  ■      "a,  484. 


Bath,  England,  210. 


Bath,  He.,  148. 

Batum,  808. 

Bavaria,  219,  221,  222,  224,  226. 

Bear,i9,m 
Beaver,  B9, 18S. 
B4ohe-de-mer,  434,  450. 
Beech  tree,  108,  220,  821. 
B»sf,  76-81;   extension  of  trade   in, 
76-77 ;  refrigsratioD  and  preserv- 
ing, 76-77,  78-79. 
United  Btates,  77-81, 186 ;  map  show- 
ing centers  of  production  and  pack- 
ing, 77 :  BtaUslJCB  of  exports,  W-91. 
Uruguay,  368-86S. 
Argentmn,  186,  SSl-363. 
Australia,  186,  438-488. 
Denmart,  265 

Germany,  71,  219,  226,  9S6. 
Great  Britain,  71,  210. 


India,  408. 

Austria-Hungary,  280. 

AigenUna,  864. 

Also  867, 403,  442. 
Behar,  406. 
Beira,  468. 
Beirut,  326. 
Belfast,  199,  209. 
Belgium,  242-240. 

mineral  resources,  244^245. 

flax  and  linen.  243,  246-247. 

metal  industries,  245-246. 

textiles  and  other  industries,  246-247, 
248. 

ivory,  248. 

canals  and  r^lroads,  247. 

foreign  commerce,  248-249. 

statistics,  249. 

maps,  243,  266. 
Belgrade,  285,  821. 
Belie  Isle,  N.  F.,  190. 
Belle  Isle,  Strait  of,  191. 
Bengal,  71,  899,  402,  403. 
Bengal,  Bay  of,  397,  400. 
Benguela,  467. 
Beni  river,  880.  881. 
Beni  Saf,  467. 


Benzene,  113. 
Bordiansk,  816. 
Bergen,  261,  262. 
Benng  Sea,  86. 
Bering  Strait,  88. 
Berlin,  223,  324,  886.  391 ;  map  si 
*      of,  21. 


r,4fl7. 


ing  comparative  size  of 
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Bermego,  river,  868. 
Bermuda,  «B,  BB6-B8T. 
flUdsdns,  SS8. 

B«BBemer,  Henry,  126. 
Beta  Madre,  SSS. 
Beversgea: 

alooholio,  6fl-Tl.  Bee  Wine,  Beer, 
Brandy,  Whieky,  Gin,  Bum,  Vod- 
ka, Cider,  Pulque. 

nonalcoholic,  69,  Tl-f2.     See  Tea, 
Coffee,  Cocoa,  Chocolate,  Yarba 
maC^. 
Biddeford,  67. 
Bielefeld,  225. 
Bilbao,  SOS. 
BillingBgate,  86. 
Billiton,  4SS. 
Biobio  EivOT,  887. 
Birda-or-paradiee,  460. 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  122,128,130!  map, 

126. 
Birmingham    district,    England,   196, 

206,  209. 
Biaoay,  Bay  of,  236,  802. 
Bialcra,  468. 
Biamuth,  ST  9. 
Bizarla,  467. 
Blaok  beana,  B87,  861. 
Blackburn,  208. 
Blaok  Country,  20B-20T. 
Black-earth  regions,  30B,  820,  S90. 
Blaok  Sea  porta  ( Kuesia),  807,  816,  398. 
Blantyre,  468. 
Bleiburg,  282. 

BluefleldB  river  (Kama),  S41. 
Bluellelds  (town),  841. 
BlueHsh,H: 

map  Bhowing  diatribution  in  Uoited 
SUtea,  84. 
Bogota,  872,  378. 

Bohemia,a77, 278,279, 280,281, 288,284, 
Bokhara  (city),  396. 
Bokhara  (eouotry),  314,  894,  896,  417. 
Bolivia,  879-381. 

extremea  of  temperature,  879. 


03,  428, 
,  810,  288. 


Bombay,  399, 40 
Boota  and  ahoea, 
Borai,  879,  880. 
Bordeaux,  328,  230,  288,  2S9-B40. 
Bordeaux  wine,  280,  236. 
Borneo,  Britieh,434. 
Borneo,  Dutch,  118, 488-484. 
Boania,  386,  824. 
Boaton,  26,  44,  99,  104,  109,  13< 
146,148,157,168. 


Bothnia,  Golf  of,  268. 

Boalogne,  280. 

Brabant,  244. 

Bradford,  England,  206,  208. 

Brahmanista,  898:  map  ehowing  dla- 

tributjan  of,  83. 
Brandy,  71,  285,  280. 
Braaa  ISO,  466. 
Brazil,  848-852. 

coffee,  848-860. 

India  rubber,  848,  851. 

diamonds,  188,  861. 

map,  849. 

ateamahip  oommunioatioDs,  863. 

Btatiatics,  864. 
Breral  nuta,  851. 
Braal  wood,  118, 861. 
BrazzaTilte,  467. 
Brea  Lake,  886. 
Breadfruit  tree,  449. 

map  showing  distribution  of,  68, 
Bremen,  96,  216. 
Bromerhaven,  216,  218. 
Brenner  Pass,  278, 
Brealau,  219,  236. 
Brest,  280. 

Brick.    See  Clay  produota. 
Brie  oheeae,  285. 
Brindiai,  289. 
Brisbane,  448. 
Bristol,  England,  198. 
Bristol  ooaflteld,  map,  206. 
Bristol,  Conn.,  146. 
British  Central  Africa,  468. 
BritJah  Columbia,  184,  168,  187,  188, 

189,190-191, 
BriUah  East  Africa,  488. 
Britiah  Guiana,  347. 

map,  344. 

atatiaticB,  868, 
British  Isles.    See  United  Eingdom. 
British  Mew  Guinea,  460. 
British  Weet  Indies,  884-88S. 
Brtta,  841. 

Brookton,  Mass.,  144. 
Broken  Hill,  441. 
Bronze,  180,  480. 
Brooklyn,  68. 
Bruges,  347. 
BrilQD,  282,  288. 
Brunswick,  326. 
BruaaelB,  246,  247. 
Bucarananga,  878, 
Bucharest,  320. 
Buckwheat.  66. 
BudapeHt,  379,  2S8. 
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Bu^ali&,2i 


_      „      1,385,  821-322;  map,  819. 

Bulgaria.  atatisUca,  Ofl. 

Burgas,  818,  822. 

Bunnii,  134,  396, 100,  KM,  481. 

Burnley,  208. 

Burton,  202. 

Burton -on- Trent,  £10. 

Bury,  308. 

Bu8hire,438.       . 

Bntte,  ManL,  129-180. 

Batter,  79. 

Denmark,  T9,  2fiG. 

France.  28S. 

Netherlands,  252. 

aweden,  259. 

Sew  Zealand,  445,  44f. 

AUBtralia,  439. 

United  States,  79 ;  map  showing 
'  cenMra  of  production  in,  TT  ;  sta- 
tistics of  eiports,  90 ;  reasons  for 
deaiine  af  exports,  T9. 

Cabinet  woods  (for  famiture,  etc),  108, 


CaiDpagna,  291. 
Cunpecbe,  SSO. 
Cuophor,  411,  412,  4S4. 
Campine,  244,  24T. 
CampoB,  849. 


110,  n 


,  866, S 


Cablea,oceaD,4T,  177,851,448,  Fig.  154. 
Cabugaro,  37S. 

Cacao,  79;  map  showing  distribution 
of,  70. 

Ecuador,  T2,  874,  876. 

Venezuela,  844,  346. 

Santo  l>omingo,  884. 

Honduras,  833-840. 

Colombia,  873. 

Trinidad,  B86. 

Cevlon,  405. 

Haiti,  S84. 
Cadiz,  308. 
CacaraD,  17S. 
CarrDB,489,448. 
., — t,  458,  454. 


Cairo,  111.,  __ 

Calais,  230. 

CaicDtta,  899 

Caldera,  838. 

Calicut,  S99. 

California,  35,  38,  39,  Tl,  IS,  87,  184, 

ITS. 
California,  Lower,  8,  328,  880. 
Califoniia,  Gulf  of,  381. 
Callao,  840,  378. 

map  of  harbor,  28. 
Cambodia,  481,  432, 
Camden,  N.  J.,  99. 
CamBl's  hair,  99. 
Camels,  46,  99,  826,  419,  428, 4: 
Camembert  cheeas,  385,  433. 
Cameroous,  447. 


Canada,  i  83-1 98. 

Canada,  wheat  and  Hour,  ISS. 

lumber,  107,  110,  188-lSB. 

cheese,  79, 186. 

fisheries,  88,  85-86, 186-1S8. 

ftlra,  88, 188. 

apples,  185. 

commerce,  192-198. 

stadstics  of  trade,  198-194. 

mannfaotures,  191. 
Canadian  canal,  162  ;  map,  1C3. 
Canals,  ahip,  and  maps  of,  42-44. 
Calming  industries,  14&-146. 
Canterbury  Plain,  448. 
Canton,  415, 416.  420,  482. 
Caoutchouc.     Sue  India  rubl>er. 
Cape  Breton  Island,  190. 
Capo  Colony,  472-474. 
f.™.  n.itieo,  884. 

1,470,471,472. 

_...  _..B,I1g.  164. 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  439. 
Capital  its  value  in  eommerce,  83. 
Caracas,  348,  844,  S46. 
Caravan  routes  and  oeravans  in  Asia, 
391,  894,  424,  427,  428. 

in  Africa,  453.  455,  459,  463. 
Cardiff,  198,  845,  860. 
Cariboo  district,  189. 
Carinthia,  391. 
Carmen,  330, 
Carolina,  North,  73. 
Carolina,  South,  188. 
Carollnas,  54,  111. 
Carpets,  100,  208,  S82,  821,  832,  3SS, 

434,438  459. 
Carrara  marble,  389,  295- 
Cartagena,  Colombia,  873. 
Cashmere  goat,  99, 

shawls,  89,  402. 
Caspian  Bea,.893,  394,  895,  497. 
Cassia,  419. 
Castile,  800. 
Cast  irotl,  136. 
Catania,  289. 

Cattle,  77,  78 ;  map  showing  distribu- 

esports,  90. 


United  Stales,  77-7 
South  Africa,  473,  i 
Manchuria,  423. 
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UnigaaT,  £58-869. 

BetherUudg,  260,  251-25S. 

Belgium,  2M. 

DeamHrk,  266. 

Colombia,  ST2. 

8p^n,  SOI. 

FranoB,  aas. 

Ecuador,  376. 

Peru,  877. 

Switzerland,  870-371. 

AoBtralia,  436,  4SS,  1S». 
Canca,  regioD,  S70-372,  S7S. 
Caucasia,  BBS,  13T. 
Caucasian  Mouotuiia,  SOS. 
Caviare,  86,  BIT. 
Cayenne,  348. 
CayeoDe  pepper,  4S0. 
Ceara,B4e. 
Cflbu,  178. 
Cedar,  839,  S4E. 
Ceiba,  389. 
Celebes,  438. 

Central  A&ica  Proteotorale,  488. 
Central  America,  888-843;  map,  888. 

See  ateo  Quatdmala,  Hondnraa,  Bal- 
vador  Nicaragua,  Coats  Hica. 
Central  High  Plaioe,  Oerumny,  314. 
CsrealB,  BT-6fi  ;  diagram  of  worid  pro- 
duotioQ,67. 

See  also  Wheat,  Maize,  Rye,  Oata, 
Bice,  Barley,  Millet,  Buebwheat, 
Mealies. 
Cerro  Faaco,  8T7-878. 
Cel^e,  823. 
Cetle,280. 
Ceuta,  88. 

Cejlon,  71, 108, 118, 136,  383, 404-406. 
Chad,  Lake,  46S. 
Chad,  Lake,  region  of,  431-468. 
Chalk,  366. 

Champagne,  region,  386. 
Champagne  wine,  S86. 
Champeneo,  888. 
Cfaamplain,  Lake,  192. 
Chareate,  286. 
Charleroi,  346. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  167. 
Charloville,  487. 
Charters  Tonets,  441,  443. 
Chaudi^re  Falls.  139. 
Chaui-de-Fonds,  La,  273. 
Chavigny,  287- 
Cheeae,  f  9. 

Canada,  79, 186. 

France.  386,  240. 

Switzerland.  370-371. 

The  Netherlands,  352. 


Cheese,  Italy,  79,  394. 
New  Zealand,  446,  447. 
United  Btates,T9;  map  showing  ar«a 
of  production  in,  77  (  statistics  of 
exports,  91. 
Chemioal  Industries,  186,  309-310, 326, 

346,384. 
Chemnitz,  219,  333,  234,  236. 
Cherburg,  328,  230. 
Chesapeake  Bay,  84,  87,  IGO. 
Chester,  Pa.,  99. 
Cheatnnt  tree,  108. 
Chestnuts,  298. 
Chianli  wine,  S98, 
Chicago,  34,  80-81,  104,  109,  111,  IBS, 

Ul,  143, 144, 145, 161,  ISS-IU. 
Cbifu,  433. 
Chihuahua,  838. 
Chile,  333,  366-368. 
nitrate  of  soda,  8«S. 
climate,  86C. 
manufactures,  866-867. 

eutistics,'  869. 
Chile  saltpeter,  S66. 
Chilian,  867. 
ChilpsDciugo,  831. 
Chimbote,  818. 
China,  414-436. 

uHcultural  predominance,  414. 

silk  production,  101-103,  41S-417. 

tea  culture,  417-418, 

cotton,  418. 

mineral  wealth ,.419-420. 

industries,  420-121. 

flreoraakers,  130-431. 

inland  navigation,  39, 421 ;  map,  4SS. 

treaty  porta,  133. 

map  showing  chief  products  of,  41G. 

extreme  density  of  population,  4)4. 

map  showing  nulroads,  432, 

foreign  coinmeroo,  430-421, 

statistics,  426-1S6. 
China  clay,  807,  41». 
China  graas,  103,  416, 
Chinaware.     See  Potteries. 
China  wax,  410, 119, 
Chinandega,  841. 
Cbinde,  438. 
Chln-kiang,  432. 
CbocoUle,7i,871,S76. 
ChocoH  wine,  361, 
Christchurch,  36, 116. 
Christian  religions,  map  sbowiDg  dis- 
tribution of,  33 
Cbristiania,  261,  363. 
Ohubut.  river,  861. 
Chung-king,  421, 132. 
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Cmdnnati,  24,  Ifil, 
CirniBmon,  404. 

Cities,  c&uaeu  determtning  location  of, 
32-34. 

map  showing  mmpuniCive   size  of 
Iftwe,  21. 
CitruB  Fruits,  SSS-SM 
Ciudnd  Bolivar,  8*5,  S48. 
CJudad  Juarez,  3S0. 
Ciudfld  Porflrio  Diaz,  880. 
Civet,  4ee. 

Clay  produolB,  187,  264. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  142, 162, 108, 15fi. 
Cleveland    iron    field,   England,  1»S, 

205-206 ;  map  of,  20B. 
Climate,  4-9, 

InfiueDce  on  commeroe,  i. 

influence  on  agriculture,  4-5. 

tropical,  6. 

temperate,  6-T. 
sea,  T-S ;  contineDtal,  1-9. 
nunfall,  T;  map,  8. 
Clocka,  146,  272,  411. 
Clotfaine,  146. 
G  oveaTMO,  468. 
Ulvde,  river,  IT,  25,  ISB,  209,  210. 
Clyde  coal  tield,  with  ma[>,  306. 
Coal,  116-UB ;  map  ahawmg  distribu- 
Don  of,  12 ;  diagram  of  world  pro- 
I         duetion,  118. 

United  Statea,  in-119;  maps  show. 

ing  mining  centers  in    IlT,  136; 

Btatiadca  of  foreign  trade  in,  127. 

Great    Britain     11?     206-206;    map 

showing  fields  of,  30S;  statistics 

China,  419.  ' 
Japao,  411. 
"-" ""1-332;  miniiig  oant«ra. 


p,  &, 


AuBtralia,  440-441. 

Sev  Zealand,  44T. 

Chile,  866. ' 
Coal  gas,  lis. 
Coal  Ear,  118, 119. 
Coanio,  i;o. 

Coasts,  promoM  or  hinder  trade,  lB-19, 
CoatzaooaloQS,  SSO. 
Cobalt,  1S6,  460. 
CohaD,  88T,  838. 
Cooa,B77. 
Coeame,  STT. 
Cochabamba,  8B0. 
Cochin  China,  481-432, 
Cochineal,  118,  338, 


BX  488 

Cocoa,  78,  8TS. 

Coeoannt  palm  and  nula,  440. 

map  showing  dtetribution  of,  58, 

Pacific  iBlaods,  449,  452, 

tropical  Africa,  468,  46T. 

Ceylon,  405. 

Central  America,  339,  840, 
Cod,  83-84 ;  maps  showing  dislribu- 
tjon  of,  84,  85;  statistics,  93. 

Newfoundland,  88,  IBB. 

Canada.  83, 186-189. 

United  States,  82-84. 

France,  83,  236. 

Norway,  88,  S5B. 

Great  Britain,  203. 

Cod-liver  oU,  88, 198. 
Coffe&Tl;  map  ahowiag  dietribution 

Peru,  877. 

Brawl,  71,  848-860. 

Haitj.  383-884. 

Paraguay,  866. 

Venezuela,  844. 

Colombia,  870,  872. 

Ecuador,  374. 

Ceylon,  405. 

Central  America,  387,  388-839,  340, 

841,  842. 
tropical    Africa,  468,  464,  166,  467, 

468, 
Turkey  iu  Asia,  836. 

Java,  438.' 

Mexico,  881. 

Btatisdce   of   imports    into    United 
autas,  75. 
Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  100. 
Coke,  118, 119, 

Cologne,  324,  226 ;  psrfume,  336, 
Colombia.  3T0-8T4. 

map,  871, 

emeralds,  873. 

sparsity  of  population,  8T0. 

statiHCics,  381. 
Colombo,  406, 

ColooioB,  80-S3, 

map  showing  distribution  of,  81. 

commercial  advanta^s  to    mother 
countries,  33,  ill,  339,  347,  364. 

Dutch  colonial  system,  483. 
Colquflchaea,  380. 
Columbia,  S,  C,  14a 
Coltunbia  Kiver,  84, 161, 18B. 

Comajagua,  340. 
Commerce,  defined,  2. 
conditions  promoting,  4-26, 170-171, 

177,  179,  isa,  191-192, 1B6, 198,  214, 

360,  266. 
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np«dimenU  lo,  U,  18-20, 
IIS,  S2S,  SB7,  S44,  866,468. 
if  governments  □□,  2B-SS, 


influence  of  relipona  od,  8*. 

influence  of  densit}'  of  populnti 
86-88. 

rapid  prowtt  of,  163. 

conditionji  whien  made  Europe  la 
est  center  of,  16S-161. 

parallel  between  domeatic  and  I 
ei^u,  162-16S. 

Hatistjciil  table  of, 

map  ahowiug  diatr 
Commercial  geography,  defined,  2 

basea  of,  1-S. 
Commonwealth  of  Auatralia,  48T. 
Como,  296. 
Comoi,  190. 
Conoopoion,  8BT. 
Condmte,  47,  891. 
Congo  Basin,  6-7,  464. 
Congo  Free  State,  248,' 464-465,  467. 
Congo,  French,  466,  46T. 
Congo  Biver,  465. 

Connecticut,  IIB,  ISO,  1S8, 187,  146. 
Connecticut,  river,  84. 
ConnfllUville  rei^on,  119. 
Constance,  Lake,  S78. 
Conalansa,  620. 
Conatantinople,  813,  881,  325,  326. 

map  ahowmg  comparative  aizeof,  21. 
Cook  town,  448. 
Cooperage,  144,  S2S. 
Copuba  balnam,  372. 
Copenhagen,  216,  266. 
Copiapo,  366. 

Copper,  1S9-130 ;  map  ahowing  dis- 
tribution of,  12;  diagram  of  worid 
prodnoUon,  ISB. 

Dnit«d  SUtee,  129-180;  Btatistics  of 
produotion  and  eiporta,  187  ;  map 
of  Bbipping  ports,  123. 

Spain  and  Portugal,  301,  803. 

Peru,  377-878. 

Germany,  2S3. 

Italy,  296. 

Merico,  838. 

Cbina,  420. 

Japan,  411. 

Bolivia,  879. 

KuBBia.  810. 

Australia,  441. 

Chile,  366. 

South  AfKca,  47B. 
Copper  Bange,  128, 
Copra,  173, 176, 404,  449,  4GD,  451,  4SS. 
Coquimbo,  867. 
Coral.  8»4. 

CordillerM,  15,  863.  3T6,  378,  8T9. 
Cordoba,  Spun,  300. 


Corinto,  841. 
Cork  (city),  199. 

Cork  tree  and  cork,  114,  301,  308,  466. 
Cora  Belt,  61-68. 
Cornwall,  207. 
Corrientea,  8S4. 
Costa  Riea,  84S ;  map,  388. 
Cotton,  9S-9B ;  diagram  of  world  pro- 
duction,  98;   statistics  of  world 
consumption,    10a;    ginning,    95; 
mean  length,  87T. 
United  States,  55,  94-96  ;  map  ahow- 
ing  liistribution  in,  94;  statistica 
of  eiporta,  106. 
India,  96  289,  400-402,  404. 
BuBsian  Central  Aaia,  S93-B94. 
Peru,  87T. 


China,  418. 
Brazil,  96,  289,  360. 

importe  into  Great  Britain,  91,  204 ; 

imports  into  Germany,  233-224,  227. 

imporia  into  Japan,  409 ;  France,  289. 

Cotton  manafsctures,  93-94,  96 ;  elatis. 

ticB  of  spindlaa,  105, 
Cotton  nmnnfaotnree,  Great  Britain,  97, 

207-208;  map,  208;  exports,  218. 
United  Slatex,  96-98;  map,»4;  at«- 

Ijatica,  105. 
Sweden  and  Norway,  262. 
Germany,  228-224. 

Kusaia,  813. 
Switzerland,  272. 


Belgium,  mV. 


l^pain,  802. 

KoHsia,  312,  318. 

Also  328,  884,  362,  864,  4S3. 
Cotton-oil  cake  and  meal,  103-104,  248. 
Cotton-seed  oil,  103,  280,  418. 
Coventry,  208. 
Cowrie  ahells,  34. 
Cracow.  284. 
Crate,  324, 
Creuzot,  Le,  237. 
Crimea.  805,  310. 
Cryolite,  267. 
Cuba,  177-181. 


cane  sugar,  178-180. 


X-oo^^lc 


Oubs,  map,  ITS. 

GuliBcsn,  SBO. 

Camberlaad  oool  fields,  with  map,  306. 

Cura9ao,  SOO. 

Curasao,  liqueur,  252,  800. 

Cuminls,  S24. 

CurrBOta,  ocean,  influence  on  imviga- 

tion,  l»-2a 
Cutlery,  142,  209,  22S,  2BG,  ai2. 
Coy  aba,  349. 

Uohomey,  465-467. 
Diuquiri,  180. 

UaiiT   producte.    See    Milk,   Butter, 
Cheese,  Oleomargarine. 


DamsBo^'si 
Danish  West 

Danube,  21 T, 

Daniig,  2B,  i.,, 

Dat«  line,  S6-3S,  Fig.  1. 
Dates,  US. 

map  shoving  distribution  of,  es, 

Afrioa,  466-S58,  45»,  461. 

Asia,  326,  428,  429. 
Deocan,  896,  SP7,  400. 
DodasKBlBcb,  318,  825. 
Delagoa  Bay,  46T-4S8. 
Delaware,  69,  8T,  146, 
Delaware  Bay,  25,  SI. 
Delaware,  river,  IT,  84, 151, 160. 
Delft,  268,  264. 
Delhi,  401. 
Demerara,  347. 
Denmark,  264^237. 

agriculture,  265. 

butler,  79,  265. 

foreign  oooiiiierce.  266;  Btatisti<»,  287. 

maps,  230,  263. 

colonies.     See  Iceland,  Greenland, 
Danish  West  Indies. 
Deseronto,  189. 
Detroit,  152,158. 
Detroit  River,  152. 
Devon,  20T. 
pinmantina,  361. 

is. 

Cape  Colony,  475, 

Brazil,  188-184,  861. 
Dieppe,  280, 
DInant.  246. 
Divi-divi,  88t 
Dnieper,  river,  305,  311. 
Dnieper- Beresina  system,  314. 


Dnieper-Pripet  and  Niemen  system, 

314. 
Dnieper-Pripet   and  Vistula   system, 

Dobrujfl.  320. 

Dog,  as  beast  of  burdso,  45-46, 

Dogger  Bank,  208. 

Dolhain,  246. 

Dola,  465. 

Don,  river,  805.  811. 

Donetz  ooal  fields,  316. 

Donelz  River,  310. 

Dongola,  29. 

Donley,  46,  46,  294,  801,  848. 

Dortmund.  228. 

Doubs,  281. 

Dover,  198. 

Downs,  18,204,488. 

Drainaf  e  areas,  map  of,  40. 

Drammen,  261. 

Drave,  282. 

Dresden,  226. 

Dubliu,  199,  210. 


Dnis 


>nrg,  21 


Duluth,  23,  123,  US,  153,  192. 

Dundaa,  441. 

Dundee,  103,  205,  209. 

Duiiedin,  446. 

Dunkirk,  22S,  230,  236. 

Dunkirk,  N.  V.,  142, 

Durango,  383. 

Durban,  4TI. 

Durham,  N.  C,  TS. 

Durbam-Morthumberland   coal  field, 


206,2 


Dflsseldorf,  234 
Dutch  East  Indies,  254,  483-484.  ' 
Duteh  Guiana,  84T. 
ma^,  844. 


Dvina,  Northern,  S 
Dvina,  Weatem,  805, 
Dwarft,  AtVican,  1,  2. 
Dyea,  113. 
Dyewoods,  118,332,  836,  3T2. 


East  London,  471. 
Eastporl,  Me.,  187. 
Elrany,  108. 
Eouador,  3T4-376. 

oaoao,  78,  3T4. 

Panama  hats,  STfl. 

map,  371. 

statiKtioa,  381. 
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Edinbnrgh,  210. 
EdmoDtoD,  188. 
Eger,  283. 
ESk»,82. 

^uuw,  82,  SI  5. 

Deomark,  SOS,  2eG. 

Cbina,  419. 

Fnnee,Sit, 

AoMria-HaDfcaif,  tiSl. 

BfilgiDDi,  Bt4. 

Italf ,  294. 

Tripoli,  *6B. 

importa  Inlo  Diiit«d  Kingdon 

Egypt,  i58-4M. 

imgatioQ,  468. 

cotton,  leS-lU. 

tobaoco,  464. 

BMtlBtioa,  4dO. 
Egyptian  cigsretUs,  4It4. 
EiMnerz,  281. 
EkaUrinoBlHir,  810. 
Elba  ieland,  389,  29G. 
Elbe,  river,  IT,  48,  US,  BIT,  2T8. 
Elberfeld,  224, 


JiaCribntioD  __,  __. 
EmeraldBj  134,  ET8. 
Eaoamocioii,  SGG. 
England : 

dimate,  l»S-19a. 

Bur^ce,  196. 

barbora,  188. 

for  iron,  coal,  manu&oCune,  etc,  aee 
United  Kingdom. 
EngliBh  Cbannel,  284. 
Enale;,  Ala.,  12G. 

Erie  Canal,  45,  C8, 1 10, 140, 1B8-154. 
Erie,  Lake,  124;  map  of  iroD-ore  porta 

Erie,  Pa.,  143. 

Erivan,  S9S. 
Eragebirge,  221-222. 


_  jn  of,  21. 
Eemeraldaa.  STB. 

Eapan«,  lOS,  800,  4SG,  4S6,  U7,  4fi9. 
EspiriKt  Santo,  Btete,  349. 
Eeseo,  8SS,  287. 
EathODia,  313. 
EucalyptUB,  10B,  440. 
Euphratea,  IT. 

Faizabad,  401. 
FRJaiTo;l»B. 
Fall  River,  97. 
Falun,  261. 


Felt,  100. 

Ferghaoa,  394,  396. 
Feral  iMre; 
Fboepbatce,  136. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  186,  366. 
fish,  408. 
Fibera,  98-108.  Beealxo  Cotton,  Wool, 
Sillc,  Flax,  Hemp,  Jota,  Kiparti], 
Uenequen,  Manila  Hemp,  Hamle, 

Fim-SS. 

Fiji  Islanda.  4S1. 

Finland,  810. 

FirecraokoiB,  420-«l. 

-  •      ■       ■    ■  8,91. 


Japan,  409. 
Holland,  352. 
Eiuiaia,  810,  BIT;  map,  8C 
France,  236 ;  mapa,  BS,  2! 
Canada,  83,  3£,  ! 
BtatiaticHOf  eii 
Newfoundland,  8 
China,  419. 
Germany,  221. 

Norway  and  Sweden,  SS0-96O. 
mu)  Hhpwiii^  sea  flaheriee  of  w 


!,  194. 


Fiume.  286. 
FiTCB-Lillo,  23T. 
Flanderg,  18,  242,  244,  246. 
Flax,  109. 
Buesta,  102,  204,  2Stl,  807-808. 
Beleium,  102,  339,  242. 
Ireland,  204. 
India,  403. 
Flora,  map  showing  digtributjon  of,  10. 
Florence,  2B9,  291,  2^3,  296,  297. 
Florida,  54,  69,  88, 186. 
Fiour.    See  Wheat  flour. 
FolkeatoDO,  ISB. 
Fonseca,  Qulf  of,  841. 
Food  products : 
ye(tetable.ai-7S. 
an&nal,  76-88. 

'--     countriea,   163-164,   180, 
210-31),  217-219, 220-221, 
226,282, 240,  242-248,  34B,  268-2S9, 
270,  STl,  2T4. 
Forest  products,  10T-U4. 
great  importance  of  induatry  in,  107. 
See     Lumber,      Timber,     Cabinet 
Woods,  Bubber,  Turpentine,  Tar, 
Resin,  DyflttuS^  QuiQine,  Cork, 
Wood  Pulp. 
Foresta,  lOT. 
map  ahowing  dirtribution  of,  10. 
statiatics  giving  areas  in  chief  ooun- 
triea,  114. 


te-M,  2' 


X.ooylc 


ForMtrille,  Codd.,  lit. 
Fornuie£,Tl,  1IS-41S. 
Fort  Williaiu,  189. 
FoTvrardine  trade : 

FTUice,310. 

Th«  Netberluids,  2Ge. 

Denmark,  360. 

Belgium,  24S. 
Foi,SB. 

FrsDC,  iil,  249,  276. 
France,  B28-M1. 

■giiculture,  281~SM. 

wine  ioduatry,  2S4-28E, 

alimentary  pastes,  232. 

anesr-beet  indoBtiy,  2S2-2SS, 

ilBheries,  2S6 ;  map,  2S4. 

tobacco  aod  match  monopoly,  iSS, 

silk  manufftctures,  238. 

iron  and  al«el  industriee,  2SK-2S1. 

porceluu,  leitlier,  nud  otbermnnu- 
bcturea,  2SS'2S9. 

map  ehowiDg  diBtribution  of  iiiduB- 
triea,  23B. 

quality  of  muiufacturea,  SS7. 

map  of  intflrior  navigation.  i!Sl. 

foreigD  commerce,  210-Sll. 

atatiBljos,  211. 

ooloniee.    See  Algeria.  Tunis,  In- 
do-Cbina,  Onian&,    West    Indies, 
French  Cougo,  Ivory  Coast,  Da- 
homoj,  Madagascar,  Sudan,  New 
Hebndea,  New  Caledonia,  Tahiti, 
MauriduH,  Keunioc,  Senegal. 
Frankfort  on  [he  Main,  228, 
Frasar,  river,  85, 187,189. 
Frederieton,  N.  B.,  189. 
Frodriketad,  261. 
Free  ports,  216,  266,  891,  429. 
Freetown,  U6. 
Freibui^,  271. 
Freights,  89,  41-42. 

effect  of  cheap  ratea,  41-42,  14-45, 
149,  ITS,  200-202, 221, 225-226,  SS2. 

Fremantle,  443 
French  Congo,  466,  487. 
French  Ouiana,  SIT.  348. 

map,  344 :  atstisttoa,  eSS. 
Friendly  Islands,  4S2, 
Frijole,  831. 
Fruits,  68-69. 
Furniture,  111,282,288. 
Fur  felt,  Se-BO. 
Fura,  88-90. 

Buwia,  88-89,  808. 

Canada,  88, 188. 

Siberia,  BS-89. 

prinoi|ul  markets,  89. 

iniports  and  muiufaoture*  in  United 
States.  90. 
Flobo,  iia. 


Oafsa,  IBT. 

QalaCz,  820. 

Qalenft-Joplin,  184. 

Ualioia,  Austrian,  281,  282,  284. 

Galveston,  9fi,  155,  lET. 

Ganges,  17,  36,  3HT.  417. 

Qanaea,  basin,  897,  400,  401. 

Garden  of  India,  401, 

Oas,  nstural,  110;  map  showing  field 


Gasoli 


,121. 


Geelong, 

Gefle,  261,  262,  9Sa. 

Gellivare,  281, 262. 

Geneva,  272,  TTS,  274. 

Geneva,  Lake,  270,  2TB. 

Genoa,  98,  288.  289,  295,  396. 

Geontetown,  347. 

Geoi^a,  54,  111. 

Georgian  Bay,  IBti. 

Oer^dton,  443. 

German  East  AfHca,  468, 

Germaniu  races,  2T-29. 

German  New  Guinea,  460. 

German  Southwest  Africa,  468,  487. 

Germanv,  214-227. 

inland  navieation,  21T,  235-226. 

sugar  b«et,  219. 

Entato  cultivation,  218, 
ops,  218-219. 
imparts  of  foodatuffi,  21T-il9,  320- 

2S1. 
tninerala,  221-222. 

iron  and  steel  inaDufkotarea,  222-223. 
beer  making,  Tl,  219,  235,  326. 
shipbuilding,  225. 

textiles,  chemical,  and  other  indus- 
tries, 228-32S. 
potteries,  226, 
railroads,  224,  226-226. 
foreign  commerce,  228-227. 
statistics,  SS7. 

colonies.     Bee  Samoa,  Caroline  Is- 
tands,  Ladronas,  Solomon  Islands, 
New    Guinea,  Togoiand,   Camer- 
oons,  Gennan   Southwest  Africa, 
German  East  AtHaa. 
Ghale,  Eastern,  897. 
Ghats,  Western,  3»7,  403. 
Ghent.  246.  tit,  248. 
Gibara,  179, 
GibralUr,  460. 
Gin,  252. 
Ginger,  385,  480. 
Ginseng.  4BS, 
Girgenfl,  289. 
Gironde,  IT,  230. 
Glasgow,  199,  209. 
Glass,  148,  246,  283,  295,  411,  4S0. 
Giouoester,  Haaa.,  8S. 
Glucose,  68. 
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Gob,  401. 

Goitta,  271,  291, 423,  4Se,  45S,  161. 

Gold,  1S0-18S,  diigram  of  world  pro- 


SouUi  Afiioa,  lai,  474-4T6. 

Cnited  StoMs,  181-183;  diemm  of 

production,    181 ;    manuniotarea, 

188. 
New  Zealand,  44T. 
Veoezuela,  8l5. 
GdUdiu,  S4T. 
AuBtralia,  440,  441. 
Roaiin,  BIO,  8B0,  881. 
CaiiBda,  189-190. 
Colombia,  878. 


Goodyear,  Churles,  112. 

Gflriitz,  ai8,  234. 

Gotebot^,  861,  262,  2«S. 

Gothland,  2S8. 

OoverDmeute,  influence  on  comtneroe 

and  iDduBtry,  39-80, 149-161,  288, 

SOT.  321,  3B9,  894,  4G8. 
Graaf  Eeinet,  174.        / 
Graoada,  Nicaragua,  386,  Ml. 
Qraii  Chaoo,  880,  368. 
Grand  Bonba,  33,  81. 
Grand  Baaaam,  166. 
G^Bnd  Canal,  China,  121,  422. 
Grand  Rapida,  Mich.,111. 
Granite,  186, 187,  307. 
Grape-fruit.  881-385. 
Grapea,  68,  280,  800,  489-410,  172. 
Graphite,  1S6,  892,  401. 


Gnam,  178. 
Guanajuato,  882,  SS8. 
QnaDioB,  170. 

GoBleinala, '887-889. 
Guatemala,  city,  887, 88a. 
GuBvoa,  SB4,  88S. 
Guayatno,  169. 
Guayaquil,  874,  876. 
Quaymas,  880. 
Guionaa,  817,  84S. 

mag,  SU. 

atatiatics,  368. 
Guinea,  Gulf  of,  488. 
Qulf  Stream,  9. 
Gum»,  111-113,447,  las. 
Gutta-percha,  118, 180,  488,  484. 
Gympjc,  441. 

Haarlem,  261. 
Haddoofa,  208. 
Hague,  The,  2fi2. 
Hiunault,  347. 
Haiti,  338-884. 

Btatjetica,  8SS. 
Halibut,  84,  IBS. 
Halifax,  England,  208. 
Halifax,  N.B,,18B. 
Hamburg,  2S,  168,  216,  216,  226;  map 


s,ll.    See  also  Dowi 


Great 


Gratz,  281,  S83,  283. 

Great  Barrier  Reef,  148. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    See  United 

Kingdom. 
Great  Karroo,  478, 174. 
Great  Lakes,  53,  S6,  86, 189, 119, 182- 

183, 185, 187, 189. 
GreatPl^Ds,U.8.,U,78. 
Great  Ploteaua,  D.  S.,  6fi. 
GreatValley,  n.  8.,U. 

Greenland,' 121,  SAT. 
Grey  mouth,  448. 
Grey  town,  888,  811. 
Grimaby,  203. 
Gruyere  oheeoe,  270. 
Guadalajara,  381. 


if  port  81 
ilton.  Be] 


816. 


Hamilton,  B ,  _ 

Hamilton,  Ont,  188. 
Hamile  races,  SB- 
Han,  river,  421, 122. 
Hang-chau,  117,  421. 
Bongo,  816,  317. 
Honkau,  28, 130,  482. 
Hanover,  226. 
Uonyan,  120. 


r,  168. 

Ilarboni,  typea  of,  21-S6. 
Hardware,  112. 
Hartford,  100. 
Hartlepool,  198. 
Harwich,  208. 

Harz  HauDtaina,  290,  221,  222. 
Havana,  179, 180. 
Haverhill,  Maaa.,  141. 
Havre,  28,  9^,  228,  SSO,  2B8,  389, 
Hawaii  (ialand),  171-172. 
Uawuian  lalonda,  170-173. 

advant^eoua  «tuation,  171. 

cane  sugar,  172-178. 

map,  171. 

trade  etotutica,  181. 
Hay,  73. 

Heathen  peoples,  82. 
Heleingborg,  261. 
Heleingfora,  SIT. 
Hemp,  lOSj  804,  206,  29S,  296,  SOT. 


Hemp-seed  oil,  IC 


i.Google 


Henequen,  lOS,  SSO,  SSI,  SSS. 
Herbertoo,  438,  Ut,  MS. 
HermupoliB,  S24. 
Herring,  86 ;  inapa,  S4,  85. 

Qraat  Britain,  86,  S03-2IH. 

Norway,  86,  e59-SS0. 

Netherluide,  i6i. 

Canada  187-18S. 
Herzegovina,  SS6,  834. 


Mexico,  831. 
Russia,  SOS,  31 «. 
India,  77,144,404. 


Huddenifleld,  208. 
Hudaon  Baj,  18£. 
Hudson  Kiver,  84, 161. 
Huahendea,  487. 
UiiU,  laS,  208. 
Hiimber,  river,  198. 
Uonan,  419. 
Hungary; 

wheat  and  irheat  fiour,  270. 

wine  induBtr/,  280. 

horse  raiuiog,  280-281. 

See  also  AuaWia-Hungary. 


Paraguay,  3 
Peru,  m. 


Peru,  m. 

Colombia,  3 

Gualfimala,  SST. 

Brazil,  144,  850. 

Ecuador,  876. 

atatisticis   of   importa   into   United 
States,  147. 
Hlzhlaads,  Scottisb,  196. 
Hifo,  171 

Himalayas,  15, 16,  396,  397. 
Hlnaki  cypreas,  409. 
Hiogo,  407. 
Hirsohberg,  225. 
Hoang-ho,  17,  36,  41t-*16,  431. 
Bcboken,  159. 
Hogs.    See  Swine. 
HoIlBDd.     Bee  Netherlands. 
Holjoke,  104. 
Honda,  872, 
Hondo,  406,  407,  408, 
Honduras,  S39-S40 ;  map,  338. 


Hondnras,  British,  840. 
"       ■      ig,44,  176  ■■-     ■ 

Mf,  Mf.  482.  ■ 
Honolulu,  171, 17E. 
Hooli  of  Holland,  266. 


Austria-Hungary,  380. 
Horse  meat,  82,  244. 
HoiBBB,  map  showing  distribuHon  of, 

HorseB.  United  States,  81-82 
of  eitportB,  90. 
Russia,  303. 
GerraaQy,'219. 
France,  236. 
Belgium,  244. 
Denmark,  266. 
Spain,  301. 
Austria-Hungary,  280-281 


Iceland,  267. 

IcliaDg,421,  422. 

Idria,282. 

Illinois,  56,  61,  11»,  18S,  140,  141,  145, 


density  of  population,  map,  397. 
irrigation,  396. 

agrioulture,    S98,    400-403;      maps 
showing  distribution  oC,  399,  401. 


textile  industries,  402. 
bouse  industries,  408. 
foreign  trade,  808,  40^ 


tropiral  Africa,  463, 464-466, 466, 467, 

Centr'ol  America,  886,  888,  341,  843. 

tiuianas,  347. 

Peru,  376,  877. 

Bolivia,  380,  881. 

Colombia,  370,  372. 

Ecuador,  376. 

manufactures  of,  112-113. 
Indianapolis,  24 
Indian  Desert,  S97. 
Indian  Ucean.  20,  397. 
Indigo,  113,  S40,  399,  402-403,  404, 
Indo-China,  French,  431-182. 

See  also  Cochin-China,  Cambodia, 
Annam,  Tonkin. 
Indo -Europeans,  27-29. 

Indus,  basin,  S96,  S97,  400,  401. 
Inland  waterwoys,  importance  of,  17, 

153,   191-192,    217,    280-381,   347, 

250-261. 

Iquique,  368. 
Iquilos.  849,  877,  882. 
Irawodi,  404.- 
Ireland,  196-197,302. 
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Ireland,  Hax  and  linen  indiutry,  201, 


rewing,  aio. 

Irkutsk,  8»0,  891,  S92. 

Iron,  ISl-lSS;  mw  showing  world 
dUlributiou  0f7  IB:  diagram  of 
world  production,  132;  world  oon- 
Humption  per  capita,  122. 
Dnit«d  States,  6S,  121-12e ;  mapa  of 
mining  oenten,  12S,  125;  maps  of 
aliipping  and  receiving  pons,  123, 
lS4l  ststiatlca,  128. 
Qreat  Briton,  S06-SOT,  209;  value  of 
exports,  213. 


Luxemburg,  £31,  323,  3SS,  349. 
RuMla  and  Finlknd,  SIO. 
Sweden,  381. 
Japan,  111. 
Spun,  303. 
China,  419. 
Mexico,  832. 
Iron  maQufactures : 
Dnited  States,  141-l«. 
Great  BriUun,  20S,  20». 
German;,   222-223;    map    ehoi 


i»of,31 


8P«- 


Belgiuni,  216-34B. 
legation : 

India,  S  96-3  98, 100. 

Egjpt,  4ES. 

Spain,  2e9. 

Italv,  391. 

United  Etst 

Busaian  Ce_ 

Mexico,  839. 

Australia,  HO. 
Irtjsh,  river,  893. 
laerlohn,  2S£. 

Islands,  influeooe  on  oommerce,  IB. 
I&pahsn,  42S. 

Italy,  28^m. 
seaports,  388-290 ;  map,  389. 
agnaulture.  28B,  292-2SE ;  map  show- 
ing distribution  of,  390. 
wine  indUBtrj,  293. 
raw  silk  production,  394-396. 
maible  qiiBm«a,  39B. 

foreign  oommerce,  39T. 

map  showing  density  of  population, 

391. 
Italy     manufactures,    295-29T;    i 

showing  distribution  of,  296. 
statietioa,  29T. 


Ivigtut.  2B7. 

Ivory,  348,  429,  465,  ISS,  436. 

Ivory  Coast,  ISe. 

Ivory  nuts,  872,  876. 

Jaoksonville,  ISG,  16!. 

Jade,  494. 

Jaffa,  826. 

Jaila  Mountains,  305. 

Jamaica,  386. 

population,  887. 
Japan,  406-413. 

agricultural  produols,  407-409 ;  maps 
showing  distribution  of,  107,  410. 

lack  of  minerals,  411. 

porcelMn  wsrea,  111. 

growth  of  manufaotutea,  411-412. 

transportatiot^  112. 

foreign  trade,  412. 

earthquakes,  408. 

atatiaUcs,  113. 
Japan  wax,  410. 
Jaroalav,  SIS. 
Jarrafa  wood,  440. 
Java,  113, 179,  254, 4SS,  434. 
Jedda,  826. 

Jerked  beef,  181,  853,  319,  341-333. 
Jeisey  City,  68, 133, 168. 
Jeruealem,  336. 
Jewelry,  138, 141. 
Jews,  28. 


Jura  MounUins,  868,  270,  271, 27! 
Jute,  103,  205,  209,  899, 102, 101. 
Jutigalps,  340. 
Jutland,  316,  281,366. 

Kabul,  129. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal,  48,  216. 
Kaiser  Wilhelma  Land,  150. 
Kalaupapa,  171. 


Kalsn 


),171. 


in,  810. 
Kanakas  labor,  460,  ISl. 
Kano,  467. 

Kansas,  60,  81, 134,  la. 
Kanaas  City,  SO,  181, 166. 
Kaolin,  1ST,  411. 
Karachi,  899,  400. 
Karri  wood,  410. 
Karat,  978,  322. 
Kanm  Biver,  438. 
Kastigar,  49S. 
Ksssel,  226. 
Kktmna,  167. 
Kauri  gum,  447. 
Kauri  pine,  108, 447. . 
Kazan,  24,  318. 
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Kiunlik,  sei-^iB. 
EeluDg,  412. 
KeniB,  Mount,  6. 
EeDDebec,  river,  SI. 
EsutDoky,  55,  TS. 
Eermui,  423. 
SeroBeno,  119. 

United  tJUites,U9-lS0l  valae  oFei 
ports,  128. 

Bu«Bia,lie,  120,  898- 
Keweenaw,  66, 1B9. 


Kharkot^  province,  £14. 
Khortam,  456. 
Kherson,  S16. 
Khiva,  SHI,  S94,  8»5. 
Kiakhlo,  S91. 
Kiao-ohau  Bay,  4S6. 
Kidderminster,  £09. 
Kief,  Bia-Sia,  Sit 
Kief,  province,  S14. 
Kiel,  215. 
Kiel  Bev,  43. 

Kimberlej,  Cape  Colony,  24,  lsa,4TB. 
Kiroberley  Diatrict,  W.  Auatralla,  4*1. 
KingBtoD,  ODtaiia,  183. 
Kioto,  407. 
KiuBtn,  408, 411. 
KiyakiiFood,4O0. 
Klageofurt,  332, 
Klondike,  IBS. 
Kobe,  407,  408. 
Kokan,  S95. 
.  KoU  nnta,  488, 4W. 
KSnigsberg,  SIB. 
Kcaigahatte,  SES. 
KooMnai,  189. 
Korea,  482. 
Koatroiiia,  SIS. 
KrasDovodak,  894,  SSS- 
KraanoyarBk,  S91. 
Krefeld,  102,  323. 
Krefeid,  district,  22C. 
Kmpp  iron  works,  223. 
Knmiiu,  88. 
Kurgan,  891. 
Knshk,  894. 

Ln  Ceiba,  846. 

La  Uuura,  S4H. 

La  Libertad,  840. 

La  Luz,  469. 

La  Paz,  Bolivia.  8T9,  380. 

La  Phi,  Lower  California,  828,  880. 

La  Plata,  river,  858,  880,  382. 

La  Plata,  town,  884. 

La  Union,  841. 

Labor,  33-34, 165,  412,  420. 

Labrador,  T,  9, 88, 184, 168. 
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Labrador  current,  9. 

Lacqner  tree,  409-410. 

Lacquer  wares,  410. 

Ladoga-Neva  Byatem,  814. 

Lagos,  467. 

Lagos  (town),  487. 

LaHore,  8ST,  401. 

Lancashire,  207. 

Lancashire  coal  field,  with  map,  206. 

Lapland,  280. 

Lapps,  260. 

LaunoeBtou,  441. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  9T.  99. 

La  Creuiot,  S37. 

Lead,  136  245,  282. 

Leather,  144,  210.  2S8,  283,  808,  812, 

822,  84S,  880,  364,  866. 
Leeds,  206,  808,  209. 
Leeward  Islands,  886;  population,  88T. 
Leghorn,  288,  289. 
Leicester,  209. 
Leiceetenhirs.  210. 
Leipiig,  89,  386. 
Lemberg,  284. 
Lemons,  898-894,  800. 
Lena,  river,  390,  892. 
Leon,  841. 
Lesser  Antilles,  885. 
Leth  bridge,  190. 
Levant,  228,  288,  285,  288,  826. 
Levuks,  461. 


Li^e,  244,  846. 

Lit«QiU,  224. 

Lille,  283,  28T.  289. 

Lily  bulbH,  887. 

Lima,  37T,  878. 

Limburg,  246. 

Limerick,  199. 

Limes,  293,  294. 

Limestone,  186,  187, 190,  205,  207,  245, 

271. 
Linen,  102,  204,  909,  289,  246-24J,  253, 

262,302,812,313. 
Linseed,  102, 104,  816,  859,  388,  402. 
Lisbon,  308. 
Littagow,  440. 
Lttbographic  stone,  222. 
],iverpool,  25,  93. 168, 182, 199,  208, 210. 


Lloro,  870. 

Loanda,  467. 

Loango,  4flT. 

Lobster,  87-88, 187, 198. 

Locomotives,  142, 209, 238, 262, 298,867. 

Lofoten  islands,  259. 
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Logwood,  118,  S40,  384. 


London,  U,  89, 118, 13S,  13S,  1BG,198, 
ail,  254. 
map  aaowlDe  comparativesizeof,  SI. 
LoQdoQderrjTfl.  8.,  190. 
LoQit  Island,  8T,  88. 
Long  Island  Sound,  15T. 
Lontar,  434. 
Lorenzo  Marquez,  467,  411,  and  Fig. 

Los  Angeles,  140. 
Louisburg,  N.  8.,  183. 
Louisiana,  6&,  67,  TS,  1S5. 
LouiavLlle,  161, 166,151. 
Louvain,  247. 
Lowell,  24,  97,  99, 100. 
Lowestoft,  203. 
Lowlands,  SootLish,  196. 
Labeok,  216, 816-317. 
Lubrioating  oils,  131. 
Lucerne,  564,  S74. 
Lucknow.  401. 
Ludwie  Canal,  217,  B18. 
Lumber,  107-111. 

Cnitfld  StaWs,  IW-lll ;  map,  lOfl; 
staCiatics,  114. 

Germaoj,  296. 

France,  2S8. 

Canada,  107, 110, 188-139. 

Russia,  110,  SOS. 

Denmark,  26(1. 

Horwa;-  and  Sweden,  110,  260-261. 

countnes  importing  moat,  110. 

Also  281,  366,  392,  409,  440,  454. 
ibo^,  221,  232,  246,  849 ;  maps, 


Lu»€ 


43,  253. 


LuzerD,  lake,  S73. 

Lynchburg,  Va.,  TS. 
Lynn,  1*4. 
Lynx,  188. 

Lyons,  23, 102,  230,  238,  239,  456. 
Lyti,  Valley  of  the,  243. 
Ljctelton,  446-446. 
map  of  harbor,  28. 

Maaa,  river,  261,  266. 

Macao,  426. 

MaoolcBlield,  208. 

Machinery,  142-148,  209,  222,  246,  383, 

296,  302,  312, 442. 
Mackenzie  Eiver,  184, 192. 
Mackerel,  86,  203-204,  £69-260. 
mops   showing  distribution  of,   84, 

Madagascar,  108,488. 
Uadder,  118,  456. 
Madeira  Islands,  469. 


Madeira,  river,  381. 
HBdrBa,8m. 
Madrid,  303. 

Magdalena,  river,  372, 378. 
Magdeburg,  236. 
Magellan,  Strut  of,  368. 
Maguey  (American  aloe),  881. 
Magyars,  87. 

MaEogany,  108, 110,  382,  339. 
Mahoning  Valley,  126. 
Maidstone,  310. 

Maine,  25,  86, 109,  145, 146,  189. 
Main-Bhine,  217. 
Main,  river,  818. 
Maipo  Kiver,  367. 

Maize,  61-61 ;  diagram  of  vorld  pro- 
duction, 63  ;  map  showing  dialri- 


Ilaty,  292. 


ingary, S 
363. 


Moiii 


,381. 


Bulgaria,  322. 

Australia,  489. 

Africa,  454,  472. 

CJuatemala,  337. 
Makaaaar,  434. 
Malacca,  Straita  of,  480. 
Malaga,  303. 
Malanje,  467. 
Malayans,  37. 

Malay  Arohipelago,  174,  430. 
Malay  Peninsula,  414,  489. 
Maldonado,  360. 
Malms,  261,  362,  263. 
Malta,  466,  469,  460. 
Malt  liquora.    See  Beer. 
Manaos,  849,  361. 
Maacbesur,  06,  30B,  210, 
Manchester  Canal,  43. 
Manchester,  N.  U.,  97,  99. 142. 
Manchuria,  391,  419,  431-438. 
Mandalay,  404. 
Manganeae,  188,  179. 
Mangoes,  384-386. 
Mi^a,  176. 
Manila  Bay,  178-177. 
Manila  hemp,  108, 176-178. 
Manioc  plant,  SSI,  856,  464. 
Manitoba,  183-184. 18-5, 186. 
Mannheim,  226. 
Manta,  375. 
Mannfncturee : 

caoses   inflaeacing  distribution  of, 
139-140,  226. 

importance  of  proximity  of  coal  and 
iron,  116,206,  212,221. 


..oogic 


Muiuractures : 
effect  oriack  of  mioerBlB,  252,266. 
irapartiinee  of  foreign  niarkeO,  164- 

165,  222,  249. 
conditioDS  that  give  maDufBotnrisg 


MuiiaDiDo,  S30. 
Maple,  108- 
Mitple  angar,  6S. 


Uaremmit,  21 
Marititt  Eiver,  825. 
Maritis,  vHlle;,  SS2. 
Mariupol,  S16. 
Uarl:,  227. 

Maiqueaas,  ielandB,  ITl 
Marquette,  123. 
Marquette  Range,  123. 
Mareala,  389. 
Marsala  nine,  2»S. 
Marseilles,  25,  176,  228,  230 

239,  428,  457. 
Marshall,  islaoda,  449,  463. 


Mashad,  429. 

Mashonaland,  468. 

Msskat,  423. 

MisuichuB«tU,99, 104, 113, 133, 134,141. 

Masaaobusetta  Baj,  51. 

Maauliputam,  399. 

MaUdi,  4f;4,  46fi. 

Matches,  262,  345,  411,  412. 

Mat^.     See  Verba  mBt4. 

Matto  Orosao,  349. 

Maturin,  S4fl. 

Mauritius,  468. 

Mayafiuez,  169. 

Mszatlan.  330. 

Mealies,  4T2. 

Meat  eitracts,  S59. 

Mecblin,  24T. 

Medelliii,  ST3. 

Mediterranean,  83,  294;  Fig.  164. 

Meissen,  225. 

Mekong  River  delta,  431. 

MolanGsia,  450. 

Melbourne.  438, 440,  443. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,10B,lll,lM-lS8,4T0. 

Menam,  river,  431. 

Menam,  valley,  481. 

Hendoza,  province,  360,  863. 


MendozH,  town,  864. 
Menhaden,  S4. 
Mercedes,  360,  864. 
Merchant  marine,  stalJBtioB 

Dnlted  Kingdom,  210. 

Germany,  225. 

Merioani  cloth,  465-466. 
Merida,  B30._ 

Mersey,  nver.  199. 
Merv  oasis,  394,  SflS. 
Mesopotamia,  SS6. 
Measma,  288,  289. 
MeCs,  river,  346,  878. 
Mouse,  river,  242,  24S,  34T. 
Meiico,  S28-S36. 
Bgrioultuje,  328,  S31. 


Mexico,  Oul^  of,  53,  332. 
tfiohigan,  56,  lOB,  140, 146. 
■'*  higau, lake,  122,124,168. 
an,  274,  289,  291,  295,  296. 
lilford,  198-199. 
ilk,  T9, 146,  202,  265,  270-271,808. 
illel,  400,  428. 

'wankee,  124, 152, 163. 
as  Geraes,  348,  3fiO-3Sl. 
..._danao,  174-176. 

linerals,  116-188 ;  maps  showing  dis- 
tribudou  of,  12,  13.  See  Iron, 
Coal,  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  Pe- 
troleum, Salt,  Zinc,  Lead,  Alu- 
minium, Tin,  Nickel,  Manganeso, 
Quicksilver,  Sulphur,  Phosphate, 
Platinum,  Cobalt,  Saltpeter, 
Oraphite,  St^ne,  Nitrate, 

Mink,  88, 138. 

Minneapolia,  24,  81, 139, 151. 

Minnesota,  18,  66,  60,  90. 109. 

Mississippi,  river,  SS,  IBl,  153. 

Mississippi,  valley,  {Ht,  67,  81, 139, 148, 

Missouri  River,  118,  IS6. 

Missouri,  Btace,  61, 184, 148. 

Mobangi  River,  467. . 

Mobile,  15S. 

Mocha,  326. 

Mocha  coffee,  336,  429. 

Mogador,  459. 

Mohsmmedans.  32,  38,  324, 469,  461. 

Molasses.  68,  179,  347,  886. 

Moldau-Elbe,  264. 

MoUendo,  378,  379,  380. 

Molokai,  171. 


Google 
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MolDccaa,  4S4. 
Uombssa,  4Sfi. 
Money,  84-U,  1S2, 188. 
Mangolla,  41T,  *1»,  4S8. 
MougoliaDS,  8S. 
UonroTia,  iSi. 
Moiu,  248. 

MoUBOons,  SO,  391,  41G,4S0: 
MonUua,12e,  152,163,190. 
Honlenegro,  322-S2S,  824. 


HdouCk,  441. 

Moravit,  Tslley,  821. 

Moravia,  281,  £83. 

Moravian  OaM,  278. 

MoreBoet,  245. 

Morocuo,  29,  80, 83,  400-460. 


Moeelle,  river,  218,  221. 
Moselle  wine,  216. 
MoaBunedes,  467. 
Mostaganem,  4fiT. 

Motola,  2i'i, 

Mother-of-pearl.  382, 434,  441, 450,  462. 

Mount  Morgan,  441. 

Mountnine,  mfluenoB  of,  15-17, 

Mozambique,  468. 

Mulberry,  101,  23S,  295,  407,  416. 

Mulea,  46,  82,  235,  281,  801,  326. 

Mule  trains,  339,  843,  364,  37S,  874. 

MQlhaueen,  223,  224, 

Multao,  400. 

Munich,  228. 

Murano,  297. 

Murohison  gold  field,  448, 

Burghab,  irser,  896. 

Murman  coast,  310. 

MusTOvado  (nnreflned  BUgar),  885-886. 

Mueli,  424. 

Muskegon,  Mich.,  HI. 

MuBkrat,  89,  90, 188. 

Mustard,  430. 

Mutton : 

United  States,  81. 

Australia,  43S. 

Argentina,  861,  438. ' 

New  Zealand,  488. 

Great  Britain,  202-203. 

Drugnay,  859. 
Muzo,  373. 
Mysore,  8B9. 

Nagasalii,  407,  4U. 
Nagpur,  401. 
Naguabo,  169. 
NamuT,  246. 


Naoaimo,  190. 

Nancj,  237. 

Nanking,  417. 

Nantes,  228,  230,  283. 

Naples,  288,  280,  298,  297. 

Nairagansett  Bay,  97. 

Nashua,  97. 

Natal,  474,  475. 

Natal,  Branl,  S49. 

Natural  gas,  119;  map  showing  field 

of,  131. 
Naugatuok,  valley,  130. 
Nobraska,  55,  SO,  81-68,  65. 
Nelson,  river,  182. 
Nerchinak,  391. 
Netherlands,  The,  260-257. 

cattle  raising,  250,  251-252. 

cheese  and  butter,  262. 

transportation,  250-252,  255. 

lack  of  building  material,  252,  254. 

tobacco  manufactures,  252,  2&4. 

oommeroB,  264r-2S6. 

statistics,  266-257. 

maps,  243,  253. 

colonies,  251.  See  also  Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo,  Banka,  BilHton,  Celebes, 
Moluccas  (Lontar),  Quiana,  West 
Indies,  New  Ouinea. 
Neuohfttel,  972. 
Neuchitel,  Lake,  2T8. 
Neufchatel  cheese,  28fi. 
NeUBB,  223. 

Nevada,  13B. 

New  Amsterdam,  347. 

New  Bedford,  97. 

New  Brunawiok,  187, 188, 188,  IBl. 

New  Caledonia,  136. 

New  England,  54,  96,  99, 104, 137, 140. 

New  Glasgow,  N.  S.,  190, 

New  Quines,  264,460. 

New  Hampehire,  109. 

New  Haven,  Conn,,  146. 

New  Hebrides,  450. 

New  JeiBBV,  64,  99, 102, 118, 188, 140. 

New  Margelan,  396. 

New  Orleans,  25-26,  68,  95,  108,  156, 

ISO. 
New  SouOi  Wales,  43T,  43B,  439,  440, 

441,460. 
New  Westminster,  182. 
New  York,  100, 104,  111,  118, 186, 141, 

142, 145, 146, 1S8-1S9  ;  map  ahow- 

ing  comparative  size  of,  SI. 
New  York  Bay,  25,  51. 
New  York  State,  73,  99,  102, 104, 187, 

140, 143,  146-146. 
New  Zealand,  446-448. 
sheep  and  wool,  445,  447. 
wh€^t,  447. 
minerals,  447-448. 


.Google 


New  Zemland,  foreign  commeroB,  M8. 

statiBtics,  iiS. 

map,  446. 

Am,  108,  M7. 
Sewbern,  N.  C,  111. 
ZfewcsBtle,  EuglsDd.  206. 
Newcastle,   New   South   Wales.  MO, 


New  haven,  198. 
Newpon  News,  149. 
Niagara  K- —  "" 

n^lt,  SS6. 
Nicaragua  Canal,  41,  341. 
Niesregua,  Lake,  341. 
Nickel,  1S6,  190,  450. 
Nioolaatt;  818,  316. 
Niemen,  river,  SOS. 
Niger,  river,  487,  Fig.  151. 
Nigeria,  467- 
Niigata,  407. 

Nile,  17, 18,  86,  481, 4fiS,  4M,  41 
Nile,  Blue,  458. 
Nile,  White,  458. 
Nisb,  321. 
Niehapar,  134,428. 
Nitrate,  136,  see. 
Niu-chuiing,  438. 
Nizhni- NoYgorod,  89,  SU. 


Konn 


r,  428. 


North  Island,  New  Zealand,  44 
Norwuj,  258-264. 

lumber,  260-261. ' 
merohant  marine,  262-264. 


Nottingham,  206. 


Noi 


a,  450. 


Nova  Scotia,  185, 187, 189,  190. 
Nuremberg,  221,  226. 
Nutmeg.  430,  484,  450. 
Nutria,  90,  846. 
Nf  asaa.  Lake,  468,  468. 

Oah,  108,  230. 
Uamaru,  446. 
OatB,  eSl  diagram  of  world  produc- 

Uaited  States,  63 :  value  of  exports, 
78.- 
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Oats,  Buasia,  807. 
Germany,  218. 
Franca,  232. 
Dnited  Kingdom,  202. 
Austria-Hungary,  280. 

Oaxaca,  834. 

Ob  Hiver,  3B0,  809. 

Oceania,  449-452. 

See  aliKF  Hawaiian  Islands,  Melane- 
sia, New  Caledonia,  New  Hebrides, 
tjolomoa  Islands,  Fiji  Islands,  Hi- 
moan  Ulandb,  Tonga  Group,  Ta- 
hiti, Marahall  Islands,  Caroline 
Islands,  Ladrones. 

Odense,  266. 

Oder,  river,  216,  278. 

Odeeaa,S06,  313,  3ie. 

Ofoten  Fiord,  261. 

Ohio,  65,  61,  69,73,  120,  124,  125,  18T, 
140, 14«. 

Ohio,  river,  151. 

Oil  cake,  108-104. 

Oil  City,  120. 

Oil  palm,  469,  466. 

Oil  seeds,  lOS-104,  230,  404, 466. 

Oils,  lubricating,  121. 

Oldham,  208. 

Olive  01^208,800^459. 
Olives,  298,  800,  3ZS,  466. 
Omaha.  80, 162. 
Oman,  429. 
Omsk,  3»1. 


Onloi 


r,  464. 


Ontario,  119,  184, 186, 186-189, 191. 

Ontario,  Lake,  88,  110,  152. 

Oolong  tea,  412. 

Opals,  134. 

Opium,  899,  402,  421,  423,  4S6, 428. 

Oporto,  808. 

Opossum,  89. 

Oran,  467. 

Orange  Free  State,  473. 

Oranges,  288-204,  300,  856, 884-885. 
Oregon,  60,  87,  104. 
Orenburg,  813.  301. 
Orinoco,  river,  846,  316,  878. 


Osaka,  407. 
Ostriah  feather 


,  29,  466,  4T8,  475-476. 


Overproduction,  etfeot  of,  83-84,  350. 
Owen  Sonnd,  186. 
01,48,46,474. 
Oysters,  87,  286,  252. 

value  of  fisheries,  92, 

map  showing  distribution  of,  86. 


X-oogle 


id6 
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Paciflo  lalsodB.    Bee  Oceania. 
.  Pago-Psgo,  17S. 
Palertno,  28S,  2B9,  296. 
Palm  oil,  468, 4lil,  465, 1S6,  iSJ. 
Palmer  gold  field,  448. 
PalmentOD,  448. 
PaDipoB,  IB.  SeO. 
Panama,  S73. 
Panama  Bay,  STB. 
Panama  Canal,  44. 
Panama  faata,  376,  STB. 
Panama,  lethmua  of,  S41,  S68,  STO. 
Paper,  lOtlOS,  420. 

Eagland,  £10. 

AuaCria,  284. 

Argeatina,  S64. 
Para,  B49.  3fil,  3B1. 
Para  rubber,  861. 
ParajfUay,  855-358. 


Paraguay,  river,  8SB,  866,  B60,  f 
Paramaribo,  S4T. 
Parana,  province,  864. 
Parana,  river,  S5G,  858,  860,  S62 
Parana  (town),  884. 
Paris,  28,  238,  288,  289,  456. 
map  showing  oomparativ 


ir  Talle-9 


■ging  oi 


Palagonia,  860,  B68. 

PaMrBon,  102, 142, 

PaCna,  403. 

Patraa,  824. 

Peachea,  68-69.  447,  472. 

Peanula,  488,  466. 

Pearls,  889,  846,  8TB,  428-499,  441,  450. 

Poaa,  159. 

Pe-chi]i,6u]fof,18,422. 

Pei-ho,  422. 

Pekin,  422,  423. 

map  ahowing  oomparativo  size  of,  21. 
Pemba  island,  480,  468. 
Peoang.  480, 
Pcnntiylvsnia,T3,  99, 102,10e,  1LB,11», 

124, 18J,  140, 141,  146, 
Pepper,  430,  432,  4B3,  434. 
Perm,  818. 

Pemambuco,  849,  850. 
Peraia,  427-429. 

rivalry  for  its  trade,  427, 

attar  of  roses,  428. 

tnrquoine  mines,  42B. 

lack  of  transportation  and  capital,  42T. 
Persian  Gulf,  323.  832,  42T,  428. 
Persian  lamb,  39. 
Perth,  Western  Australia,  448. 
Peru,  87'i-379. 

eoca,877. 


Peshawar,  3»9. 

Petroleum,    118-121;    map    showing 
distribution  of,  18;  statistioa   of 

KuAsia,  ns,  s'rB.  ' 

Mexico,  832. 

United  SUtes,  119-130;  mapa,  120, 

Aostria-I^gary,  2BS. 

Bumania,  820. 

AUo  B7S,  488, 459. 
Pewter,  185. 

Philadelphia,  28,  25-26,  88, 99, 100, 104, 
111,  140, 141,  142,  143,  199-160. 

map  showing  oompHrMive  size  of,  21. 
Philippe  ville,  457. 
Philippine  Islands,  174-177. 
Phormium,  44T. 
Phosphates,  18B,  848,  45T,  45S. 
"■    ios;l41. 


Pimlico  Sound,  25. 

Pine,  107-108.    See  Lumber. 

Pineapples,  69,  866,  384-385, 

nombmo,  289. 

Pirous,  828,  824. 

Pitteburg;.  23, 124,  125, 141, 142,  in. 

Plains,  MvantagBs  of,  17-19. 

Pladnum,  136,  310. 

Plymouth,  196. 


r,  2»a. 


Pola,  284. 
Poland,  306,  310,  312,  8: 
Polar  Circle,  889, 
Poltava,  813,  314. 
Polyneaiana,  2T. 
Ponce,  169, 170. 
Pontine  Marshes,  991. 
Poplar,  104. 

Popocatepetl,  Mount,  3) 
Poppv,  402,  429, 

density  of,  86. 
Pork: 
United  States,  SO-Sl : 
packing  cant«tB,  8i 
exports,  90-91. 


e,SB». 


Germi 
Port  Artltui 


Poi 


irt  Augusta,  4 
>rt  au  Frinoe, 


ita,44S. 
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Port  ChHlmeiE,  UG. 
Part  Darwin,  443. 
Port  Klizabfith,  410,  t 
Port  Pirie,  Ml,  448. 
Port  Said,  4&S. 
Port  w"       ■ 


Portland,  Ida.,  182. 
Portland,  Oregon,  Bl,  16T. 
I'orto  Alegre,  849. 
Porto  Empedoole,  239. 
Porto  Kico,  189-170 ;  map,  169. 
Portugal,  aOS-B04. 

oort,'301,'80B. 

9tatJstic8,  SOI. 

oolonieB.  See  Angola,  Portuguese 
East  Africa,  Cape  Verde  lataods, 
Madeira,  Cananes,  Azores. 
Portuguese  £aet  AMck,  46T-4SS. 
Poseo,  226, 
Posta,  47-48. 
Potato,  69, 

(iermany,  SIS. 

Ecuador,  S74. 

Ireland,  11)R-19T. 

Algeria,  456. 

Belgium,  244. 

BarmudiBST. 

Anetria-Hungary,  280. 

Busiia,  SOS. 

use  in  the  mauufaoturs  of  spijitg, 
ai9,  225,  247, 
Potteries,  187,  807,  225,  2SS,  246,  364, 

812,411,419,420. 
Poultry,  88. 

Belgium,  244, 

China,  419. 

Austria- HoDgar;,  281. 

Italy,  291. 

imports  into  United  Ktogdom,  186. 

Prague,' 215,  288,884. 

Precious  atonee,  188-1S4. 

Presaburg,  2B4. 

Preston,  20S, 

Pretoria,  467, 

PribylofleiandB,89. 

Progreso,*330. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  99, 138, 143. 

PniBBia,  rulroaila,  224, 

Fuebla,  332,  834. 

Puerto  Barrios.  838. 

Puerto  Bermudei.  877. 

Puerto  Cubollo,  345,  846. 

Puerto  Cortes,  389. 

Puerto  Llmon,  842, 

Puerto  Montt,  867. 

Puerto  Plata,  384. 

Puget  Bound,  SI,  167, 178. 

Pulque,  3S1, 

Punjab,  893,  899,  400,  403. 


I  Puno,  873. 
PuDta  Arenas,  Chile,  868. 
Punta  Arenas,  Costa  Bioa,  MS. 
Pyrenees,  16,  298, 

Qu'Appelie  valley,  184. 
Quebec,  oity,  189, 191. 
'^— becj)ro«mflfl,  184, 18B,  188, 191, 

m  Ctariotto  Islands,  190. 
Queenaiand,  435, 487, 488, 439, 441, 441 


5ue 


.  tiaCics  of  production,  188. 

Spain,  801, 

United  btates,  188. 

Austria-Hungary,  883, 

Masioo,  838,  888. 

BuHsia,  810. 
iuilimane,  463. 
ininine,  U8,  376, 483. 


Rabbits,  89,  90, 
Raccoon,  89,  90. 
Races,  classiflcaCion  of,  37. 

ehowing  distribution  of,  28. 


Trans-Siberian,  44,  91. 
diiwrani  sbowing  growth  of,  154. 

map  sbowing  amount  and  dislribn- 

Baiains,  69,  489. 

Ralick  Island,  map  of  harbor,  26, 


Ramie,108,  356,418. 
Rangoon,  404. 
Rattan  palm,  430. 
Bavcnewood,  441 ,  443. 
KflWBon,864. 
Red  River,  188. 


Reich  o'nberg,  262. 


Reindeer,  45,  46, 

Religions,  influence  on  commerce,  88. 
map  showing  centers  of  prevailing. 


Keaht,  427,  488. 
Resins,  lU-llB. 


Keval,  SIT, 
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Bhine,  prariDce,  Hi,  SSB. 
Ehins,  river,  17,  SIS,  2i5,  278,  818. 
Rhine,  valley,  2U,  1215,218. 
Kbiue  wine,  218. 

Rhiiie-WeetphRiiBregioD,22S,S2S,S26. 

Ehine-Weetphslia  r^ion,  map  ihow- 

iag  distribution  of  indDBtries  in, 

Khoda  Island,  IM,  US. 

Bhodnia,  4TG. 

.Rhone,  river,  230-331. 

Khone^  valley,  388. 

Koe,  6fi ;  map  ehowlng  distribuljon 

ladia,  400. 
Brazil,  861,  8S2. 

Java,  483. 

Biom,  431. 

Egypt,  454. 

Japan,  407,  408,  409. 

Frencb  Inda- China,  481-432. 

Hawaiian  Islands,  172. 

China,  414,  415. 

Dutch  East  Indies,  483. 
Kichelieu  Catjal,  192. 
Eiohmond,  Va.,  25,  78, 148, 157, 
Kiesengebirue,  225. 
Eiga,  317. 

Eio  de  Janeiro,  848,  349,  350,  470. 
Bio  de  Janeiro,  state,  348,  34B. 
Eio  de  la  Plata  countries,  220,225, 235, 

350,  851,  35B-8B0. 
Eio  Grande,  139. 
Bio  Grande  do  Norte,  349. 
Eio  Gaayaa,  374. 
EioNiigro,351. 
Bioja,  834. 
EiYerB,17. 

map  of  most  important  n  vigable 

Rochdale,  203. ' 

Kocbrster,  N.  ¥.,  141, 144, 146 

Kockhaiiiptoa,  443. 

Rocks,  infiuence  on  human  life  14 

Rocky  Mountains.  17,  S6,  30, 134 

,. i--j,eB,27. 


Komi 


2,297. 


map  Bhowing  comparatave  stse,  21 
Root  crops,  68- 
Roquefort  cheeae,  335. 
RoHario,  384. 

Rossland,  B.  C,  190-191. 
Roatof,  Sie. 

Rott«rdam,  217,  252,  264,  BfiS,  253 
Roubaix,  289. 
Rouble,  317. 
Rouen,  228,  230,  239. 
Rubies,  134,  404. 
Ruhr,  river,  220. 
Ruhr  coal  field,  221,  2S3. 


Bum,  837,  34E,  847,  864,  B72,  88B. 
Rumania,  S1S-S20,  SU. 

statistics,  826. 
Rupee,  405. 
Eussia,  805-317. 
■  agriculture,  807-808 ;  map  showing 


Ws,  BIO;  map,  811. 


biack-earth  region,  309. 


iHtillenes,  813. 
Lanufactured',  812-314. 
«  consumption,  417. 


Russian  Central  Asia,  398-895. 
cotton,  893-394. 
irrigation,  393-394,  895. 


BuatchDk,  822. 
Eybinak,  313. 
Eye,  63;  diagmm  of  world  prodnc 


BosBiu,  68,  807. 
Germany,  218. 
Austria- Hungary,  2 


tsagii 


iw,  Mic: 


111. 


Sago  palm,  44S-4S0. 

n  ap  showing  distribution  of,  66. 
bahara  4,29,466,461. 
Baigon  432, 

baint  Anthony  Falls,  161. 
Saint  Bernard  Paaa,  278. 
Saint  Clur  river,  152 
Saint  Etlenne,  237,  238. 
Saint  Gallen,  2T1,  272. 
Samt  Geonco,  837. 
Saint  Uotthard,  273. 
Saint  Gotthard.  tunnel,  874,  289. 
Saint  John,  If" 
"    i?s. 


Saint  John^B,  198. 

Saint  Lawrence  '. 

101-103. 


r,  168,  II 


..oogic 


Saint  Lawrance,  Golf  of,  IBS,  191. 
Baint  Lavrenoa,  river  basin,  S6. 
Saint  LoniB,  £g,  142,  lU,  101, 16S. 
Saint  Louia,  Senegal,  tst. 
Saint  MbIo,  3Se. 
Sunt  a&ry'a  Elver,  1S8. 
Saint  Nazaire,  2S0,  240. 

Saint  Pete'raburg,  1S4,  812,  813,  S14, 
316-817. 

mapahowing  compu-ative  uze  of,  21. 
SainC  Petersburg  district,  312,  BU,  BS9. 
Swnt  Vinoenl,  46». 
Saliua  Crui,  3S0. 
SalUbui7,  Ehodesia,  468,  4T0. 
Salmon,  64r-U,  146, 18T,  SSe,  262. 
Balonica,  SIB,  821,  32fi. 
Salt,  1S4, 13S.    See  Countries. 
Sa1t&,SS4. 
Sallo,  S59. 
Saltpeter,  19S. 
Salvador,  340-Ml ;  map,  3SS. 

balsam  of  Peru,  840. 
Samarkand,  895. 

Ban  Bias,  SSO. 

San  Cristobal,  S4S. 

Ban  Diego,  51. 

San  Fernando,  848. 

San  Francisco,  68, 89, 138, 141, 143, 1S7, 

leo-iei,  452. 

8au  German,  169. 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  65. 
Son  Jos^,  CorU  Sioa,  S42. 
San  Jos£,  Guatemala,  837. 
San  Jos^,  Uruguav.  S60. 
BaJi  Juan,  Argci-*'—   """•  "•" 


),  170. 


San  Juan,  Porto  Hicc 

San  Juan,  provinoe,  boa. 

San  Juan  Klver,  841. 

Ban  Juan  del  Sur,  841. 

Ban  Luia,  364. 

San  LuiB  Potosi,  832,  333. 

San  Miguel,  S40. 

San  Viocente,  840. 

Band  alwood,  451. 

Sandhurst,  441. 

Sandstone,  136, 137,  207,  245,  27 

Bandj  Hook,  41. 

Santa  Ana,  340. 

Santa  Cmi,  Province,  880. 

Santa  W,  864. 

Santandor,  Colombia,  870,  872. 

Santander.  Spain,  303. 

Santiago,  Chile,  865,  367. 

Santiago,  Cuba,  179,  ISO. 

Santo  I>omimra,'S88,  884. 

BlatiatJCB,  38S. 
Santo  Domingo,  town,  384. 
Santos,  34S,  SM. 
SSo  Paulo,  State,  348-S50. 


Boo  Paolo  de  Loauda,  Fig.  154.     See 

Loanda. 
Saone,  281. 
Sapphirsa,  134. 
Baratof,  318. 

Sardinea,  8S,  187,  286,  468. 
map  showing  nshenea  of,  in  western 

JsuTope,  35. 
Sardinia,  295. 

Saskatchewan,  river,  17, 109. 
Saskatcheivan,  valley,  164. 
Savannah,  95, 157. 
Savannas,  IS. 
Save,  river,  282,  321. 
Saxaoui  plant,  Sft4. 
Saxony,  219,  221-222,  224-225,  226, 
Soandmavia.    Bee  Sweden,   Norway, 

and  Denmark. 
Soandinavian  monntains,  15. 
Bcheldo,  river,  242,  348. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  142, 
Schiedam,  252. 
Schleswig-Holatein,  219,  235. 
Scotland : 
Highlands  and  Lowlands  of,  186. 

etta,  198. 
herics,  203-204. 
for  minerals,  manufactures,  etc,  see 
United  Eiogdom. 
Scran  ton,  24, 142. 
Seal,  80, 18S. 
Bebaslopol,  818,316. 


Senegal,  29, 4S6. 
Senegal,  river,  466. 
Seoul,  489. 
Seraing,  287,  246. 
Serena,  La,  867. 
Sergipe,  Stst«,  849. 
Servia,  8K1,  824 ;  map,  819. 
Blatiatica,  826. 

Seville,  SCO. 

Sevres.  238. 

Sewing  maohineo,  143. 

Shad,  84. 

Shanghai,  97,  411,  416,  41S,  418,  4>2, 


Shansi,  419. 
Sheep : 

AuBtralio.  485.  487-43  S. 

Argentina,  B60,  361,  862, 

New  Zealand,  445,  447. 

South  Africa,  47B. 

Spdn,  801. 

Busua,  BOS. 

United  States,  81 ;  exporta,  90. 


..oogic 
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ShMp: 

France,  28G. 

Urqguav,  SS8. 

Uoneolia,  13S. 

United  Kingdom,  302. 

Spain,  eOl. 

Q^rmui}',  219. 

Algeria,  IfiH. 

Holland,  2S2. 

Belgium,  244. 

Denmark,  265,  266. 
SheQIeld,  20fl,  209. 
ShenaQEO  Vallo;.  125. 
BhipbuiIdiQg,  143,  am,  209,  225,  2X2, 
284,296,  828,408,411. 


Ding  regionK,  SSI. 

immigrsljoii,  S8S. 

TranB-Sibenan  rulroad,  44,  891. 

tan,  88,  SB  390,  S92-3BB. 

seriaultUTfli  map,  891. 
Sicily,  19,  2S9,  293,  291,  295. 
Sierra  Leone,  466. 
Biem  Nevada,  55,  lis. 
8i-kiang;  421. 
Bileiia,  225,  22«. 


duotioD,  1( 
China,  101-102,  41B. 
Japan,  407-408,  412. 
Perua,  42a 
Italy,  101,  294-299. 
Franco,  101,  BBS. 
Austria,  282. 
Sp^n,  801. 
BWie  in  Asia,  S93. 
KiUHa,S12,31S. 

value  of  imports  Into  United  StUee, 
10«. 
Bilk  manufacturee : 
United  States,  103;  statistics,  106. 
England,  205. 
Japan,  408. 
Franoe,  B38. 
China,  415-411. 
Italy,  296. 
Oermany,  223,  225. 

BuBua,  813. 
Silkworm,  101-lOS,  408. 
Silver,  138-188;  map  iJiowing  distri- 
bution  of,  12;  diagram  of  world 
■       —  '      naump- 


United  States.   1S2;   mannfaatures, 


Silver,  Chile,  368. 

AuBtralia,  441. 

Colombia,  37  8. 

Germany,  222. 

Bolivia,  87»,  880.' 

8  pain,  801-802. 

Peru,  377,  878. 
Simplon,  paae,  273. 
Simplon  tunnel,  374,  288. 
Singapflie,  176-177,  399,  429,480,  431, 

Siaal,  330. 

Skunk,  89. 

eiatfl,  136, 187,  207,  245. 

Smolensk,  318. 

Smyrna,  83A-386. 

Society  Islands,  152. 

Sofia,  821,  8SS. 

Soils,  influence  of,  11-14. 

Sokolo,  4fl7. 

Solingen,  228. 

Solnhofen,  222. 

Solomon  Islands,  lliO-lfil. 

Sonson,  378, 

Soo  Canal,  with  map,  182. 


Soighom, 
South  Afr 


S8. 


South  Africa,  470-178. 

See  also   Cap«  Colony,  Portugueae 

East   AfticB,   German   Bouthweal 

Africa,  Transvaal,  Orange  Biver 

Colony,  Rhodesia. 

South  AMoan  Kopublic,  441.     See  also 

Transvaal. 
South  Australia,  436.  440,  411,  412. 
South  Chicago.  124, 125. 
South  Island,  New  Zealand,  148. 
South  Wales  coal  Held,  map,  206. 
Southampton,  158,1BB. 
Southern  Coastal  Plain,  U.  6.,  M-fiS. 
Spain,  298-308. 
wine  production,  SOO ;  map  showing 

cenWre  of,  299. 
fruits,  SOO. 
minerals,    801-302;    map    showing 

mining  regions,  299. 
cork,  SOi. 

tobacco  manufacturee,  802. 
foreign  trade,  808 :  statistics,  808. 
Sparrow's  Point,  Md.,148. 
Spencer  Gulf,  443. 
Spsrmsceti,  8S. 

Spices,  406i  430. 484. 

Spirits,  99.  71,  219,  24T,  813,  866. 

Sponges,  88.  294,  384,  465,  459. 

Spruce,104. 109. 

Squirrels,  30. 

Rnnagar.  409- 

Staffordsbire,  209,  210. 

Staffordshire  coal  field,  with  map,  206- 


..oogic 


SUDl«y  Pool,  16S,  4ST- 
Stsnthorpfl,  Ml. 

SCeel,  lU ;  diagram  of  irorld  produc 

United  SCstee,  124-125. 
Great  Brilain,  20B-2OT. 
Gennany,  322-2aB. 
France,  a8T-288. 
KuHsia,  SIO-SIS. 
Austria-HuDgary,  126. 
Belgium,  215. 
Steel  manufactures : 
Unil«d  Sutea,  141-148. 
Great  Britain,  209. 
lUly,  396. 
Germany,  22S-228. 

Beigium,  24S-246. 
SMppea,  IS,  808,  309. 
BtettiQ,  aiB,  216,  an,  226. 
Sleyr,381,  282. 
Stockholm,  261,  262,  263. 
Stocliport,  208. 
Stone,  building,  186-187. 
Stonea,  preaioua,  183-134. 
Straita  Seltlenienta,  42B-480. 
Stiaasburg,  228. 
StTBthmore,  202. 
Strawberries,  68. 

Straw  braid,  868,  272, 278, 846, 878,120 
Sturgeon,  86, 1ST,  31!. 
Stutti^rt,  m. 
Stvria,  281. 
Suore,  880. 

Sudan,  S4,  4ei-46S,  Fig.  151. 
Sudan,  Britieh,  167. 
Sudan,  French,  166. 
Sudbury,  186, 190. 
Sud-Guillamus  Canal,  255. 
Suez,  ua. 

Suez  Canal,  12,  U,  130,  152,  289,  399, 
100. 

Sugar,  65-6B. 
importH  into  Unil«d  Stalea,  68;  value 

Sugar  beet,  66;  map  showing  diatribu- 
Uon  of  culture.  63;  diagram  of  l>e«t- 
BUgai  production,  67. 

Germany,  319. 

France,  332-2S3. 

Auatria-Hunsarr,  380. 

Kusflia,  30S,  811. 

Belgium,  21S,  217. 

Netherlanda,  361. 
Sugarcane,  6fi ;  niap  showing  distribu- 
tion of,  62;  diagram  of  cane-sugar 
producdon,  67. 

Java,  138. 

Natia,!?!. 


Sugar  cane,  Caba,  178. 

Bexico,  334. 

ilawailan  lelanda,  172. 

British  West  Indies,  385,  38<>. 

Santo  Domingo,  881. 

Guianaa,  817. 

Central  America,  887,  840,  Ml. 

Brazil,  319,  860. 

Venezuela,  814. 

Peru,  376-877. 

Paraguay,  366. 

Mauritius  and  Beunion,  168. 

Australia,  439. 

Chile,  867. " 

Fiji  Ulanda,  ICl. 

Colombia,  372. 
Sukona-I4artbem   Dvina   navlgadon, 

311. 
Ijuleiuiau  mouD  tains,  898. 
Sulina,  818. 

ilphur,13S,  395, 383;  statistics  of  pro- 
ducUon,  138. 
Sulpburic  acid.  13S. 
Bulu  Arohipelago,  332, 
Sumatra,  72, 113,  251,  483. 
Sunderland,  206. 
■   er,  128. 


Wir^adoga-NevB  navigation,  311. 
Swakopmund,  471. 
Swansea,  198,  295. 
Swfltau,422. 
Sweden,  258-261. 

1um1>er  and  timber,  110,  280-361. 

iron,  361. 

fisheries,  359-260. 

daily  products,  360. 

267.  '  ' 

mape,  360,  268. 
Swino,  80,  203,  220,  801,  808,  821. 
Switzerland,  368-276. 

manufactures,  371-378,  275. 

home  industry,  272. 

cheese-making,  270-271. 

devclopineat  of  water  power,  371, 
376. 

railroad  system,  278 ;  map,  874, 

touriete,  375. 

foreign  commerce,  273-276. 

map  showing  distribution  of  indua- 
tries  and  agriculture,  2SS. 
Sydney,   lei,  361,  138,  439,  410,  441, 

443, 161. 
Sydney,  C.B.,  182, 190. 
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Syra,  S2S,  S24, 

Bzeobnen,  422. 

Tabriz,  42T,  128. 
Tafilst,  dietrict,  4G9. 
Taganrog,  Blfl. 
T^iti,  U9,  412. 
Takao,  418. 
Tales,  m. 
Talcoliuaiia,  SeT. 
Tallow,  TT,7»-eO. 
Tallow  tree,  419. 


Tamsui,  41 2-11 S. 

Tanokaka  bark,  441. 

Tanning,  107,  lOB,  111,  191,  26S,  3 

S6T,  3T3,  40S,  413. 
Tapioca,  Ml. 
Tar,  coal,  118, 110. 
Tar,  wood,  111. 
Tariffs,  effect  of,  30,  212,  222,  862,  8 

468. 
Tarija,  880. 

Tasi^o  (jerked  beefVSBB. 
Tashkeut,  811,  8M,  JKII. 
ToBinania,  410, 141. 
Tea,  71. 

Ctina,  llT-418. 

India  and  Ceylon,  108-405,  417. 

Japan,  407,  408,112. 

Java,  138. 

Natal.  4T1. 

caravans,  8S1, 
Teak  wood,  108, 404,  ISl.  ' 
Teee,  river,  IBS,  309. 
Tepuoigalpa,  840. 
Teheran,  128. 
Tehuantepec,  830. 
Tehuanupec,  lethmuB  of,  880. 
Telegraph  H,  47-48. 
Tel«phonca,  47. 
Tell,  407,  468-459. 
Temperature,  5,  S-7. 
Tennessee,  136. 
Temeuzen,  canal,  21T. 
Texaa,  65,  9E,  120. 
Tbamea,  198,  210. 


Thon 


Ion,  Con 


,146. 


Thuringia,  2i 
Thnringian  ForoBt,  225. 
Tiber,  river,  292. 
Tibet,  4, 117,  424. 
Tieonderoga,  186. 
Tient»iu,44,421,482. 
Tiflii.,  399. 
TigriB,  17. 


Tilbur 


nap  of  dooka,  211. 


Timber,   107,   108;    values  of  annual 
ooiwumption      in      Europe      and 
IJnited  States,  205. 
Argentina,  868. 
Paraguaj,  356 
importing  oou 
See  also  LumI 
Tunbukta,  21,  29,  4S6, 1 


0,  252,  454. 


..i,,,^.  Standard  of,  85-86. 
Tin,  127;   map  showing  distribuUon 
of,  18 ;  digram  of  world  produc- 
tion, 137. 

Straits  SettlemenlB,  429-480. 

Banka  and  Billiton,  438. 

Sngland,  207. 

Bofivift,  379. 

Taamania,  440,  44t. 

Mexico,  332-333. 
Tin-plale  induatry : 

United  States,  127. 

England,  209. 
Titieaca,  lake,  378. 
Titnaville,  120. 
Tinmen,  391. 

Tobacoo,  72;  map  ahowing  distribu- 
tion of,  53. 

United  Btatee,  72-78  ;  eiporta,  75. 

Philip^es,  176. 

India,  403. 

Cuba,  72,  73, 178, 179. 

Spain,  302. 
BrazIl,T3,  849,350. 
Cbile,  366. 

Dutch  East  Indies,  483 
Austria- Hungary,  280. 
Mexico.  72,  881,  881. 
Bu mania,  320. 
Germany,  218. 
Holland.  252. 
Santo  Domingo,  381. 
Russia,  808. 
Switzerland,  272. 
Turkey,  72,  825. 

Tbe  Ne^eriands,  52,  51,  262. 

Algeria,  156. 

Also  872,  373,  133, 154. 
Tobolsk,  province,  890. 
Togolaiid,  466. 
Tokay  wine,  2B0. 
Tokio,  407. 

map  showing  comparative  aize  of, 
21. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  152. 
Tolu  balsam,  3TS.    ' 
Tome  367. 
Tomsk,  891,  892. 


Google 


Tomsk,  provlace,  800. 
Touawaoda,  110. 
Tonga  gioap,  4E3. 
TodEb  Wna,  34S. 
Tonkin,  4S1,4S8. 
Topography,  effeot  on 

14-ie. 
Toronto,  188, 191. 
Tortoise  shell,  US,  131, 160. 
Tourooing,  289. 
Tounnaline,  181. 
Toumai,  B4B-B1T. 
TouTB,  B88. 
Towns,  oauaes  daWrmining  lotolion  of, 

SS-S4. 
Townsiille.  148. 
Trade- winds,  19-80. 

map  showing  direcUona  of,  20. 
Trans- Caspian  Kailroad,  394, 127. 
Trans- Caucsaia,  SOT,  E93,  894 
Trans- Siberian  B^lroad,  U,  991, 128. 
Transportation,  89-48. 

waterways   and   navieatlon,  89-11, 

Tulroads,  H;  diagram  showing 
growth  of,  161:  map  showing  most 
important,  and  projected.  Fig.  1, 

draft  animals  la-l?. 

map  showing  highways  of  the  world, 

Transv^fiai;  «1, 474-476. 
Treaties,  commercial,  90. 
Treat)'  ports : 

Japan,  lOT. 
Trebizond,127. 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  fil,  187, 140. 
Trieste,  8S,  96,  SSI,  980. 
Trinidad,  388. 

population,  88T. 
Tnnidad,  Cuba,  !!9, 180. 
Tripoli.  29, 40S-4S6. 
Tripoli,  citj,  468. 
TroDdhjem,  262,  963 ;  map,  36. 
Troppaa,  28S. 
Troy,  28. 
'i'rujillo,  889. 
Tmro,  190. 
TucBcos,  315,  346. 
Tucumnn,  SB4. 


Turin,  SSe,  S»l. 
Turkestan,  Chinese  (Ess 
Stan),  IIT,  12S-1S4. 


Tnrkeetan,  Bnwian  898-805. 

Sea  alao  Busslan  Central  Asia. 
Turkey,  Suropeaa,  821-826  ;  map,  819. 

AuBtio,  826-32«. 

tobacco,  7S,  826. 
Turks,  87,  821. 
Turpentine,  111-112. 
Turquoise,  181, 42S. 
Tuscany,  291,  296. 
TuBSar  silfc,  101, 102,  415. 
Tntuila,  178. 
Tuxpsn,  832. 
Tver,  818. 
Two  Harbors,  128. 
Tyne,  river,  198,  209,  UO. 
Typhoons,  80, 106. 
Tyro],  280,  2SS. 

United  Kingdom,  196-218. 

populatJOQ,  J95;  map  ahowiag 
density  of,  200. 

ahipping  facilities,  198-199,  210. 

agriculture,  199-202;  map  showing 
diatribution  of  aOh 

imports  of  foodstuffit,  fibers,  and 
timber,  900-208,  201,  205,  210-211. 

fisheries,  203-201. 

coal  and  iron,  IIJ,  205-207;  dia- 
grams of  production,  118,  122; 
map  showing  coal  fields.  806. 

cottoD  maanfactures,  97,  2O7-20S. 

woolen  industries,  808-309. 

shipbuilding,  206. 

potteries,  map  showing  region  of,  207. 

metal  and  other  manufactm«s,  SOII- 
210. 

merchant  marine,  210. 

r^lroads,  210  ;  map,  197. 

foreign  commerce,  210-212;  atatisUes 
of,  212-213. 

colonies.  Bee  Australia.  Canada,  In- 
dia, Ceylon,  Straits  Settlemen' 
New  Zealand,  Cape  Colony,  eui. 


LtS, 


United  Ktatea,  19-lHT. 
topography,  53 ;  orographic  map,  62. 
climate,  49-60;  map  showing  diatri- 

bation  of  rain,  60. 
density  of  population,  map,  51. 
Transportatjon : 
iwlroads,   U,   151-157 ;   diagram 
showing  growth  of,151;map,166. 
intemat  navigation,  119-1 51 ;  map. 


160. 


9,165. 


deficiencyofmerchantraarine,15B. 
Agrieultural  industries: 
as  an  agricultural  naljon,  57. 
distribution  of  leading  products, 
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United  States,  aericultunl  industries : 
whe&t  and  flour,  5S,  B>-6I ;  value 

of  exportB,  74. 
mwze.  «1-«S,  exportB,  1*. 
wioa  lodUBtr/,  S9-TI, 


cofi^   and    tea   importB, 
value  of,  TB. 
Animal  mdustries : 
meat  Industry  T6-81 ;  stalJrtiea  of 

exports,  BO-Bl. 
dairyiDg,V»;  value  of  Biports, 90- 

fishcries,    B8,    SS-8S;     value    of 


ootWin  culture  and  manufactures, 
65,  94-38;  BtHtistioe,  105. 

wool  and  woolen  manufBOtures, 
Bl,  SS-lOl ;  sUtisticB,  106. 

silk  manufactureB,  102 ;  statistics, 


furniture  making,  111. 


Hiaeral  industries ; 
miDeral  wealth,  IIT. 
coal,   117-118;  value  of  eiporta, 


field  ot;  121. 
copper,  139-130;  output  and  ex- 
metals  and  maaiifacturcB 


1-1  S3. 


phosphate,  136. 
clay  and  potteries,  137. 
Misoellsneous  manu&ctnres : 
leather  making,  141 ;  value  of,  147. 
boots  and  ehoee.  144-143;   value 

anddiatribution  of  industry,  148. 
watch    aod    clock    manufactures, 

133,  146. 
glass  industr;, 


sadT-B       __. 

.  ..  .lanwitares,  distribution  of,  1,. 
140 ;  growth  and  value,  14T,  213. 


LDD  ;    BuuuiJCb  U^  il 

colonies.      See   Haw _, 

Porto  Itioo,  Philippine  Islands, 
Guam,  Tutuila. 

Ural  Mountuns,  134, 136,  30S,  310. 

Urga,  3B1,  423. 

Uruguay,  S58-B60. 

t^rfuing  industry,  S5B-SfiS. 


Uruguajj  river,  369,  880,  889. 

Utah,  6B,  ISS'.       ' 
Utrecht,  252. 

Valdai  Hills,  805. 

Valdivia.  865,  947. 

Valencia,  80B-3O8. 

Valencia,  Gulf  of,  300,  801. 

Valencia,  Venezuela,  343,  844,  S46. 

Valera,  846. 

Valladolid,  800. 

Valley  of  Bosea,  SSI. 

Valleys,  facilitate  transportation.  17- 

Valpai^aiso,  865,  SBT. 
Valpanuso,  province,  367. 
Vancouver,  182. 


Vegetable  products,  maps  showing  dis- 
tribution of,  58,  62,  66,  70. 

Vegetation,  map  showing  distribution 
of.  10. 


coffee,  344,  346. 
cattle  raoaing,  346. 
climate,  348,  370. 


Venice,  288,  289,  297. 
Vera  Cm  I,  829-8S0. 
Vera  Cruz,  state,  33) . 
Vermont,  68, 187. 


Vioksbu^,  ISa. 

Victoria,  Australia,  43fi,  481,  43S,  439, 

440,  441,  442,  448. 
Victoria,  Brazil,  949. 
Victoria,  B.  C,  182. 
Victoria  Nyanza,  488. 
Vienna,  B9,  380. 
Vienna,  23,  278,  £80,  382,  288,  884. 
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Tienna,  map  shoning  companiUve  aii 

of,  81. 
dlngnim  sbowinff  usea  to  whiafa  i 

BTSa  IB  devoUnL  22. 
Vilna,  S13. 
.    Vine  growing.     See  Gmpes  and  Win 
VireiniB,  7S,  9T. 
Virginia,  Weal,  146. 
VitiBjea,  175. 

ViBCQla,  river,  215,  217,  El 2. 
Vladimir,  BIS. 

Vladivostok,  4i,  S89,  S91,  SB2,  432. 
Vodka,  6S. 

Volga  river,  SOS,  SOT,  313,  314,  398. 
Volga-Kama  navi^atioD,  r " 
Volga-Moloea  c""'—'"^" 
Volga  i 


V  Delta  Ab^JD,  170. 


Walden  burg,  221. 
Wales,  1B9,  207,  209. 
Walfish  Bay,  «1. 
.Wallaroo,  441. 
Walnut  tree,  108,  S«e. 
Warsaw,  313,  318. 
WaWhea,  133,  141,  2J2,  4] 
Water  carriage,  39-44,  4J 
Watorburj,  Conn.,  146. 
Water  power,  16,  271,  276. 

Waterfc.  _ 

Wei-liai-w 

Wellaod  Canal,  162,  IBS,  193. 

Wellingt-     ■■" 


ellington,  44f 
Bnor,%aka.  9t 


West  AuatTBlia,  440,  441,  442. 
West  Indies,  383-386. 

dentrucliTe  hurrieaneB.  S8S,  S84. 
West  Indii^,  British,  884-BS6. 

Weatphalis,  220. 
Weetphalian  hams,  220. 
Weatport.  New  Zealand,  448. 
Wetter,  Lake,  281. 
Wbale,  88. 

Wheat,fi9-ei;  map  showing  dietriba- 
lioii  of,  58 ;  diagram  of  world  pro- 
duction, E9. 

United  States,  66, 69-61;  production, 
74 :  exports,  74 ;  map,  60. 

Australia,  439,  440. 

RuBBia,  307. 

Italy,  292. 

Argentina,  S62-36S. 

Bulgaria,  822. 


Wheat,  France,  232, 

Mexico,  381. 

Algeria,  466, 

Chile,  86fl. 

India,  400. 

Colombia,  372. 

Drugua}',  359. 

New  Zealand,  147. 

Anstria-Hungarj',  279. 

South  Africa,  472. 

Rumania,  320. 

Also  874,  423,  464. 
Wheat  flour; 

United  [States,  61 ;  expo: 

Algoia.  458. 


Spain, 


rfungary,  279. 

Rumania,  320. 

France,  232. 

Au-stralis,  442. 
Wheat  vertaa  ire  bread,  StS. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  73. 
Whisky,  88,  71,  210. 


llamette,  river,  161. 
llametW,  valley,  BB. 
■     Wn,  N.  C.,  111. 


■ect  on  navigi 
a  power,  261. 
dward  lBlan< 


Windward  iBlanda,  8S6 ;  population, 

3B7. 
Wine,  69;  map  ehowing  distribution 
of  industry,  70. 

France,  «B,  2S4r.23G. 

Italy,  69,  293. 

Switzerland,  270. 

Spain,  69,  800. 

Chile,  8«6. 

Algeria,  456. 

Argeotina,  363,  364. 

A  oatria- Hungary,  280, 

United  Btatea,  69-71. 

Ruseia,  308,  393. 

For 


;T': 


Winsted,  1 


04, 109, 1 


Winlei 

Wi8cor.Bin,S(,,..,,v,, 
Witwaterarand,  474. 
Wood  pulp,  104, 189,  262,  808. 
Woods,  Lake  of  the,  189. 
Wool,  93,  98-00 ;  diagram  of  world 
production,  BB. 
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Wool,  Aiumlio,  S61, 4S6,  lST-438. 
New  Zealand,  145, 447. 
Atgentina,  98,  361. 
Dnigoay,  869. 
Meiioo,  381. 
United  BtoteB,  81,  39. 
QuaMmnla,  SST. 
United  Kingdom,  SOS. 
South  Afrioa,  4T3. 


Woolen  manufaatures : 
Great  Britain,  20T-208 ;  value  of  si 

Sons,  SIS. 
y,  398. 
DoiWd  States,  ft»-100. 
Fruic«,23e. 

Belgium,  S4«. 

AoBtria,  382. 

GenaaDT,  334-285. 

RusaiR,  B12,  SIB. 

Also  384,  852,  364,  408,  409. 
Woolea  niillB,  100. 
Woonaooket,  97. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  149. 
Worated  milln,  100. 
Wuchang,  418. 

Tak,  4S,  48, 424. 
¥aii««e  Biver,  17, 46, 421,  422. 
VaiuFtae  ValleT,  IB,  S«,  97, 415,  42fi. 
Y^aad,  424. 


Vanooutfa,  203. 

Yarmouth,  N.  8.,  183. 

Yarra,  river,  443. 

Yatung,  424. 

Yemen,  836. 

Yenisei,  river  891,392. 

Yerba  tnatd  (Paraeuay  tea),  31 

Teid,  42B. 

Yeio,  408,  407,411. 

Yokohama,  407,  408. 

Yola,  Fig.  154. 

Yonkera,  100. 

Vorksb  ire-Derby ghire  coal  fii 

EOS. 
YneataD,  lOS,  381. 
Yukon,  189. 
Ynmari,  846. 

Zaoat«ca>,  839,  S8B. 

Zanilieai,  river,  488. 

Zante,S24. 

Zanzibar,  429,  430,  488. 

Zara,  284. 

Zanima,  876. 

Zebus,  398. 

Zeebrugge,  247. 

Zerafehan,  895. 

Zinc,  134;  atatistlci  of  product 

Oermany,  322. 

Bel^um,  246. 

BuBsii,  810. 
Zino  while,  134. 


Zollve 
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A  WORK  OF  GREAT  VALUE. 

The  International  Geog:raphy. 

By  Seventy    Authors,    including    Right  Hon.    James 
Bryce,  Sir  W.  M.  Conway,  Prof.  W.  M.  Davis,  Prof. 

Angelo  Heilprin,  Prof.  Fridtjof  Nansen,  Dr.  J.  Scott 

Keltie,  and  F.   C.   Selous.      With  488  Illustrations. 

Edited  by  Hugh   Robert   Mill,   D.  Sc.  8vo.      1088 
pages.    Cloth,  $3.50. 

"  Can  unhesitatingly  be  given  the  first  place  among  publications  of 
its  kind  in  the  English  language.  .  .  .  An  inspection  of  the  list  of  asso- 
ciate authors  leads  readily  to  the  conclusion  that  no  single  volume  in 
recent  scientific  literature  embodies,  in  original  contributions,  the  labor 
of  so  many  eminent  specialists  as  this  one.  .  .  .  The  book  ^ould  find 
a  place  in  every  library,  public  ot  private,  that  contains  an  atlas  or 
gazetteer," — The  Nation. 

"The  attempt  to  present  in  one  volume  an  authoritative  modern 
summary  of  the  whole  of  geography  as  fully  as  space  would  permit  has 
been  admirably  successfiil." — Nan  York  Sun. 

"  In  brief,  it  may  be  said  to  be  both  a  reference  book  and  a  con- 
nected geographical  history  of  the  modem  world,  something  that  any 
one  can  read  with  profit  in  addition  to  finding  it  of  constant  value  in 
his  library." — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

"  In  his  entirely  studious  moments  the  geographer  cherishes  above 
all  things  facts  and  accuracy.  He  must,  therefore,  value  very  highly 
a  work  like  the  '  International  Geography.'  It  should  be  precious  alike 
to  the  specialist  and  to  the  beginner.  .  .  .  Small  but  adequate  maps  are 
constantly  introduced,  and  there  is,  finally,  a  splendid  index." — Nea 
York  Tribune. 

"Simply  invaluable  to  students,  teachers,  and  others  in  need  of 
such  a  book  of  reference." — Washington  Times. 

"  Not  only  as  complete  as  the  limits  would  allow,  but  is  strictly 
up  to  date." — San  Francisco  Argonaut. 

O.     APPLETON     AND      COMPANY,     NEW    YORK. 
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By  DAVE)   STARR  JORDAN,  Ph.D, 
Animal  Life. 

A  First  Book  of  Zoblogy.  By  David  Starh  Jordan,  M.  S,, 
M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Leland  Stanford  Junioi 
University,  and  Vernon  L.  Kellogg,  M.  S.,  Profcsaor  of  Ento- 
mology in  LcIand  Stanford  Junior  Univemty.      i  zmo.     Clotli, 

>1.!0. 

Thii  book  pvcs  an  account  in  an  elementary  form  of  animal 
ecology — that  is,  of  the  relations  of  animals  to  their  surrounding*. 
It  treats  of  animals  from  the  standpoint  of  the  observer,  and  at- 
tempts to  show  the  student  why  the  present  conditions  and  habits 
of  animal  life  are  as  we  find  them.  It  explains  how  the  infinite 
variety  of  animal  form  and  mode  of  life  h  the  inevitable  outcome 
of  the  struggle  for  existence  under  changing  conditions  and  envi- 
ronments. Beginning  with  the  amiEba,  the  simplest  form  of  cell 
life,  it  traces  the  evolution  of  animal  variations  and  adaptations 
through  successive  stages  of  development,  until  the  highest  speciali- 
zation and  the  most  complex  organization  are  reached  in  man. 

The  book  is  dcMgned  from  the  outset  to  make  the  student  an 
independent  observer  and  thinker,  it  treats  of  the  phase  of  zool- 
ogy that  appeals  most  strongly  to  the  interest  of  the  young  learner, 
and  in  a  way  to  make  the  study  a  most  pleasant  and  profitable  one. 
It  is  intended  to  provide  work  for  one  half  year  in  the  ordinary 
high-school  course,  and  is  to  be  followed  by  r  second  volume, 
"Animal  Forma,"  treadng  of  structure,  to  complete  a  year's 
study  when  this  period  is  assigned  to  the  subject.  The  topics  as 
treated  are  clastic,  however,  and  either  book  can  be  made  to  cover 
a  somewhat  longer  or  shorter  time,  if  desired. 

The  illustrations,  which  have  been  prepared  expressly  for  the 
work,  are  of  an  espedally  attractive  and  instructive  character,  and 
add  conspicuously  to  its  distinctive  features.  Like  the  other  vol 
umes  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Text-Books,  it  is  accompanied  by 
a  brief  manual  containing  hints  to  teachers,  references,  etc. 
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THE   BEST   BOOK   ON   PUERTO   RICO. 

Puerto  Rico  and  its  Resources. 

A  book  for  Travelers,  Investors,  and  others, 
containing  Full  Accounts  of  Natural  Features  and 
Resources,  Products,  People,  Opportunities  for 
Business,  etc.  By  Frederick  A.  Ober,  author 
of  "  Camps  in  the  Caribbees,"  "  Crusoe's  Island," 
etc.  With  Map  and  Illustrations.  i2mo.  Cloth, 
^1.50. 

"  You  have  brought  together  in  a  small  space  an  immense 
amount  of  most  valuable  information,  which  it  is  very  important 
to.have  within  the  reach  of  the  American  people  at  this  lime." 
— Hon.  Henrv  Cabot  Lodge. 

"  An  orderly  and  intelligent  account  of  the  island.  Mr.  Ober's 
book  is  both  timely  and  trustworthy." — New  Tork  Evening  Post. 

"The  best  authoritative  and  ' eyewitnesang '  book  on  this 
subject  yet  printed.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ober  describes  in  a  definite, 
practical  way  its  commercial,  strategic,  agricultural,  financial, 
political,  and  geographical  features,  and  furnishes  just  the  informa- 
tion sought  for  by  intending  settlers." — Boston  Globe. 
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BOOKS  BY  JOHN  M.  COULTER,  A.H,  Ph.D, 

Head  of  Depanment  of  Botany,  Uoireisi^  of  Chicago. 


Plant   Relations.      A  First  Book  of  Botany,     iimo. 
Cloth,  $1.10. 

"  Plant  Relations"  is  the  fiist  part  of  the  botanical  section  of  Biology, 
and.  as  its  title  iodicates.  treats  what  might  lie  termed  the  human  interests 
of  plant  life,  the  conditions  under  which  plants  grow,  their  means  of  adapta- 
lioa  to  environments,  how  they  protect  themselves  from  enemies  of  various 
kinds  io  their  struggle  tor  existence,  their  habits  individoallj  and  in  family 
groupa.  and  their  relalioos  to  other  iorms  of  life — all  of  which  constitute  tlw 
economic  and  sociological  phases  of  plant  study. 

Plant  Structures.     A  Second  Book  of  Botany.     lamo. 
Cloth,  $1.20. 

This  volume  treats  of  the  structural  a: 
life  and  plant  growth.     It  is  intended  to 

same  author,  but  may  precede  this  book,  ana  eiioer  may  oe  usea  moepeno- 
ently  for  a  half-year's  work  in  botanical  study.  ■'  Plant  Structures"  is  not 
intended  for  a  laboratory  guide,  but  a  book  for  study  in  connectioD  with 
laboratory  worii. 

Plant  Studies.     An  Elementary  Botany,     izmo.    Cloth, 

This  boci  is  designed  for  tikose  schools  la  which  there  is  not  a  suffident 
allotment  of  time  to  permit  the  development  of  plant  Ecology  and  Morphol- 
ogy as  outlined  in  "  Plant  Relations  "  and  "  Plant  Sinictures,"  and  yet  which 
are  desirous  of  imparting  instruction  from  both  points  of  view. 

Plants.     A  Text-Book  of  Botany,     lamo.     Cloth,  $1.80. 

Many  of  the  high  schools  as  well  as  the  smaller  colleges  and  seminaries 
that  devote  one  year  to  botanical  work  prefer  a  single  volume  covering  the 
complete  course  of  study.  For  their  convenience,  therefore,  "  Plant  Rela- 
tions "  and  "  Plant  Structures  "  have  been  bound  ic^ether  m  one  book,  under 
the  title  of  "Plants." 

An  Analytical  Key  to  some  of  the  Common  Wild 
and  Cultivated  Species  of  Flowering  Plants. 

T2mo.     Limp  cloth,  25  cents. 
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THE  GREAT  PEOPLES  SERIES 

Edited  by  Dr.  YORK  POWELL, 

R^iuE  Professoc  of  Modem  Histoiy  in  the  Univeraity  of  OifonL 

Ea^  t2iiio.    Ootfi,  $1^  Mt[  poiUgc,  U  oenl*  addttknuJ, 

The  aim  of  this  series  is  to  give  in  well-prioted,  clearly  writleo,  and  read- 
able volumes  a  view  of  tlie  process  by  which  the  leading  peoples  of  the  world 
have  become  great  and  earned  their  title  lo  EieatneBs,  lo  describe  the  ihare 
each  has  coDtribuled  to  the  common  stock  of  civilitation.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  set  of  political  or  military  or  even  social  histories,  as  a  sequence  of  readabk 
studies  on  the  teadeudes  and  potencies  of  the  chief  peoples  of  Ibe  world, 

JfOW  READY.- 

THE  SPANISH  PEOPLE. 

By  Dr.  Martin  A.  S.  Hume. 

"  The  reader  quickly  perceives  that  the  riches  promised  by  Dr.  Powell 
ace  amply  found,  at  least  In  this  first  volume.  The  history  is  written  with  a 
Dew  object  aod  from  a  new  standpoint ;  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it. 
Mi.  Hume  writes  with  all  the  advantages  of  the  modem  historical  spedallst, 
and  his  picture  of  the  development  of  the  Spaniard  is  an  important  history 
of  a  people  whose  picturesque  career  is  one  of  tmfailiug  Interest,  "^^eifsn 
Daily  Advertiter. 

THE  FRENCH  PEOPLE. 

By  Arthur  Hassall,  M.  A.,  Student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford;  Author  of  "The  Balance  of  Power,"  etc. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  plan  of  the  series,  this  important  work 
presents  the  evolutioa  of  a  people,  I'he  method  is  modern,  and  although 
the  sources,  development,  and  transitions  of  a  great  race  are  fully  indicated 
in  a  comparatively  small  compass,  the  author's  aims  and  results  differ  widely 
from  the  set  record  of  political,  dynastic,  and  military  facia  which  are  chron- 
icled in  the  dry  language  of  the  usual  hand-book.  The  part  that  France  has 
played  in  the  world's  history  lias  been  frequently  so  picturesque  and  dra- 
matic, as  well  as  great,  that  a  vital  analysis  of  her  history  like  lliis  possesses 
a  profound  interest.  The  author  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  rising  English 
historians  and  a  lecturer  at  Christ  Church,  Oiford. 

Tlf  PREPARATTON: 

THE  RUSSIAN  PEOPLE. 

By  J.  Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 
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"THE  BOOK  OF  THE  YEAR" 

Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Henry 
Huxley. 

By  his  Son,  Leonard  Huxley.     In  two  volumes. 
Illustrated.     8vo.     Cloth,  $5.00  net. 

•'  This  very  complete  revelation  of  die  character  and  work  ot 
i  man  who  muat  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  forces  which  gave 
character  to  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  welcomed  by  a  &r 
wider  circle  of  readers  than  that  which  is  interested  in  Huxley's 
strictly  scientific  researches.  .  .  .  These  two  richly  interesting 
volumes  are  sure  to  be  widely  read." — Loudon  Times. 

"  It  '  goes  without  saying '  what  precious  freight  was  carried 
by  Huxley's  letters.  .  .  .  These  two  delightful  volumes." — 
London  Chronicle, 

"  Huxley's  lite  was  so  full,  so  active,  so  many-uded,  in  touch 
vrith  such  a  number  of  interesting  people,-  that  this  work  appeals 
to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  .  .  .  An  admirably  written 
biography," — LenJoa  Standard. 

"  His  letters  are  a  self-revelatian  of  the  man,  his  work,  his 
ambitions,  his  trials,  his  views  of  religion,  his  philosophy,  his 
public  activity  and  domestic  happiness.  .  .  .  Whoso  reads  theso 
volumes  will  ieel  that  he  knows  better  a  man  worth  knowing, 
and  the  number  who  will  read  them  will  be  great." — London 
Telegrapb. 

"  Huxley's  career  makes  a  wonderfid  story." — London 
MaiL 

"  Mr.  Leonard  Huilcy  has  pven  the  world  many  extremely 
valuable  and  interesting  letters,  all  characteristic,  and  he  has  con- 
nected them  by  a  well-written  consecutive  narrative  which  u 
inffideni  to  weave  them  together," — London  Neas. 
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